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JEEVES TAKES CHARGE 


Tsov.% touching this business of old Jeeves - my man, vou 
know - how do sve stand? Lots of people think Vm much too 
dependent on him. ^^y Aunt Agatha, in fact, has even gone so 
far as to call him my keeper. Well, what I ray is: Wlr/ not? 
The man’s a genius. From the collar upward he stands alone, 
I gave up trying to run my own affairs within a wxck of his 
coming to me. That was about half a d 07 .cn years ago, directly 
after the rather rummy business of Florence Crave, my Uncle 
Willoughby’s book, and Edwin, the Boy Scout. 

The thing really began w*hcn I got back to Easeby, my 
uncle’s place in Shropshire. I was spending a week or so there, 
as I generally did in the summer; and 1 had had to break my 
visit to come bach to London to get a new valet. I had found 
Mcadowxs, the fcllov’ I had taken to Easeby with me, sneaking 
my silk socks, a thing no bloke of spirit could stick at any 
price. It transpiring, morcoever, that he had looted a lot cif 
other things here and there about the place, I was reluctantly 
compelled to hand the misguided blighter the mitten and go to 
London to ask tlic registry ofilcc to dig up another specimen 
for my approval. They sent me Jeeves. 

I shall always remember the morning he came. It so hap- 
pened that the night before I had been present at a rather 
cheery little supper, and I was feeling prett}* rocky. On top of 
this I W'as trying to read a book Florence Crave had given me. 
She had been one of the house-party at Easeby, and two or 
tiucc days before I left we had got engaged. I was due back 
at the end of the v^cck, and I knew she would expect me to 
have fmi.shed the book by then. You see, siic was particularly 
keen on boosting me up a bit nearer her own plane of intellect. 
SIh: was a girl with a wonderful pn 
in serious purj^osc. 1 can't give yi 
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by t^g you that the book she’d given & 
called Tjpes of Ethical Theory y and that wheiiv 
: dpedei’it at random I struck a page beginning: 

, The postulate or common understanding involved in speech 
‘ . certainly co-extensive, in the obligation it carries, with the soc 
organism of which toguage is the instrument, and the ends^ 
which it is an effort to subserve. 

All perfectly true, no doubt; but not the sort of thing 
spring on a lad with a morning head. 

I was doing my best to skim through this bright lit 
volume when the bell rang. I crawled off the sofa and open 
the door. A kind of darkish sort of respectful Johnnie stO( 
without, 

was sent by the agency, sir,’ he said. *I was given to und( 
stand that you required a valet/ 

I’d have preferred an undertaker; but I told him to stagj 
in, and he floated noiselessly through the doorway like a he 
ing zephyr. That impressed me from the start. Meadowes h 
had flat feet and used to clump. This fellow didn’t seem 
/ have any feet at all. He just streamed in. He had a grave, syj 
pathetic face, as if he, too, knew what it was to sup with t 
lads, 

‘Excuse me, sir/ he said gently. 

Then he seemed to flicker, and wasn’t there any longer 
beard him moving about in the kitchen, and presently 
came back with a glass on a tray. 

‘If you would drink this, sir/ he said, with a kind of bedsi 
manner, rather like the royal doctor shooting the bracer ir 
the sick prince. ‘It is a litde preparation of my own inventi< 
It is the Worcester Sauce that gives it its colour. The raw e 
makes it nutritious. The red pepper gives it its bite. Gentlem 
have told me they have found it extremely invigorating aftc 
late evening/ 

I would have clutched at anything that looked like a li 
line that morning, I swallowed the stuff. For a moment I \ 
’ as if somebody had touched off a bomb inside the old b( 
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and ms strolling down my tliroat with a lighted torch, and 
then everything seemed suddenly to get all right. The sun 
shone in through the window; birds twittered in the tree-tops; 
and, generally speaking, hope dawned once more, 

' YouTe engaged ! ^ I said, as soon as I could say anything. 

I perceived clearly that this cove ums one of the world’s 
workers, the sort no home should be without, 

* Thank you, sir. My name is Jeeves/ 

'You can start in at once?’ 

‘Immediately, sir.’ 

‘Because I’m due down at Easeby, in Shropshire, the day 
after tomorrow.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ He looked past me at the mantelpiece. 
‘That is an excellent likeness of Lady Florence Crayc, sir. It is 
tv’o years since I saw her ladyship. I was at one time in Lord 
Worplesdon’s employment. I tendered my resignation be- 
cause I could not see eye to eye with his lordship in his desire 
to dine in dress trousers, a flannel shirt, and a shooting coat/ 
He couldn’t tell me amThing I didn’t know about the old 
boy’s eccentricit}'. This Lord Worplcsdon was Florence’s 
father. He was tiie old buster who, a few years later, came 
down to breakfast one morning, lifted the first cover he saw, 
said ‘Eggs! Eggs! Eggsl Damn all eggsl’ in an overwrought 
sort of voice, and instantly legged it for France, never to 
return to the bosom of his family. This, mind you, being a bit 
of luck for the bosom of the family, for old Worplcsdon had 
the worst temper in the county. 

I had known the family ever since I was a Idd, and from boy- 
hood up tiiis old boy had put the fear of death into me. Time, 
the great healer, could never remove from my memory the 
occasion when he found me - then a stripling of fifteen - 
smoking one of his special cigars in the stables. He got after 
me Vv’ith a hunting-crop just at the moment v’hen I was 
beginning to realize that what I wanted most on earth was 
solitude and repose, and chased me more tlian a mile across 
difficult country. If there was a flaw, so to speak, in the pure 
joy of being engaged to Florence, ft ^*»**^* ^1^^- 
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rather took after her father, and one teas never certain tehen ' 
she might erupt. She had a -wonderful profile, though, 

<Lady Florence and I are engaged, Jeeves/ 1 said. . 
*Indeed,sir?' ' - ' 

You know, there was a kind of rummy something about his 
manner. Perfectly all right and ail that, but not what youM call 
chirpy- It somehow gave me the impression that he wasaY 
keen on Florence, Well, of course, it wasn't my business. I 
supposed that while he had been valeting old Worplesdoa she 
must have trodden on his toes in some way. Florence was a 
dear girl, and, seen sideways, most awftiUy good-looking; 
but if she had a fault it was a tendency to be a bit imperious 
with the domestic staff. 

At this point in the proceedings there was another ring at 
the ftont door, Jeeves shimmered out and came back with a 
telegram. I opened it. It ran: 

Hetum immediately. Extremely urgent. Catch first train. Flor- 
ence. 

* Rum! 'I said, 

^Sir?' 

^ Oh, nothing!' 

It shows how little I knew Jeeves in those days that I didn't 
go a bit deeper into the matter with him. Now’adays I would 
never dream of reading a rummy communication without 
asking him what he thought of it. And this one was devilish 
odd. What I mean is, Florence knew I was going back to 
Easeby the day after tomorrow, anjway; so why the hurry 
call? Something must have happened, of course; but I couldn't 
see what on earth it could be. 

‘Jeeves/ I said, ‘we shall be going down to Baseby this 
afternoon. Can you manage it?' 

, ‘Certainly, sir.' 

‘You can get your packing done and all that?' 

‘Without any dMcuIty, sir. Which suit will you wear for 

ic journey?' 

‘This one,' 
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JEEVES TAKES CKAKGE 

I had on a rather sprightly young check that morning, to 
vrhich I was a good deal attached; I fancied it, in fact, 
more than a little. It was perhaps rather sudden till you got 
used to it, but, nevertheless, an extremely sound effort, 
which many lads at the club and elsewhere had admired un- 
restrainedly. 

^Very good, sir.’ 

Again there was that kind of rummy something in his 
manner. It was the way he said it, don’t you know. He didn’t 
like the suit. I pxiUed myself together to assert myself. Some- 
thing seemed to tell me that, unless I was jolly careful and 
nipped this lad in the bud, he would be starting to boss me. 
He had the aspect of a distinctly resolute blighter. 

Well, I wasn’t going to have any of that sort of thing, by 
Jovel I’d seen so many cases of fellows who had become per- 
fect slaves to their valets. I remember poor old Aubrey 
Fothergill teUing me - witli absolute tears in his eyes, poor 
chapl - one night at the club, tliat he had been compelled to 
give up a favourite pair of brown shoes simply because 
Mcekyn, his man, disapproved of them. You have to keep 
these fellows in their place, don’t you know. You have to 
work the good old iron-hand-in-the^vclvct-glove whecxc. If 
you give them a what’s-its-name, they take a thingummy. 

^Don’t you like this suit, Jeeves?’ I said coldly. 

'Oh, yes, sir.’ 

'Well, what don’t you like about it?’ 

‘It is a very nice suit, sir.’ 

‘Well, what’s wrong with it? Out vAth it, dash it I’ 

‘If I might make the suggestion, sir, a simple brown or blue, 
with a hint of some quiet tvdll 

‘\s;Tiat absolute rotl’ 

‘Verj" good, sir.’ 

‘Perfectly blithering, my dear man!’ 

'As you say, sir.’ 

I felt as if I had stepped on die place where the last stair 
ought to have been, but wasn’t. I 
w^hat I mean, and there didn’t seem : 
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‘AU right, then,’ I said. 

< Yes sir.^, 

And'then he went away to collect his kit, wliile I startec 
a again on Tjpes of Ethical Theory and took a stab at a chapte: 

leaded "Idiopsychological Ethics^ 

Most of the way down in the toin that afternoon, I wa^ 
TOndering what cotild be up at the other end. I simpl] 
:oiildn’t see what could have happened. Easeby wasn’t one 
of those country houses you read about in the society novels, 
where young girls are lured on to play baccarat and ther 
skinned to the bone of their jewellery, and so on. The house 
patty I had left had consisted entirely of law-abiding birds 
like myself. 

Besides, my unde wouldn’t have let anything of that kind 
go on in his house. He was a rather stiff, precise sort of old 
boy, who liked a quiet life. He was just finishing a history ol 
the fanuly or sometiung, which he had been working on for 
the last year, and didn’t stir much ftom the library. He was 
rather a good instance of what they say about its being a 
good scheme for a fellow to sow his wild oats. I’d been 
told that in his youth Unde Willoughby had been a bit of 
a bounder. You would never have thought it to look at him 
now. 

When I got to the house, Oakshott, the butler, told me that 
Florence was in her room, watching her maid pack. Ap- 
parently there was a dance on at a house about twenty miles 
away that night, and she was motoring over with some of 
the Easeby lot and would be away some nights. Oakshott said 
she had told him to tell her the moment I arrived; so 1 trickled 
into the smoking-room and waited, and presently in she 
came. A glance showed me that she was perturbed, and even 
peeved. Her eyes had a goggly look, and altogether she 
appeared considerably pipped. 

^Darlingl’ I said, and attempted the good old embrace; 
but she side-stepped like a bantam-weight 

‘Don’t!’ 
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JEEV2S TAKES CKAP.GE 

^ Whaf s the matter?’ 

'Everything’s the matter! Berde, yon remember asHng me, 
v/hen you left, to make myself pleasant to rour unde?’ 

'Yes/ 

The idea being, of course, that as at that rime I -eras more or 
less dependent on Uncle Willoughy I couldn’t very vrcU 
marry without his approval. And though I knew he wouldn’t 
have any objection to Florence, having liaown her father 
since they were at Oxford together, I hadn’t wanted to take 
any chances; so I had told her to make an effort to fascinate 
the old boy. 

'You told me it would please him particularly if I asked 
him to read me some of his history of the family/ 

' Wasn’t he pleased ? ’ 

'He was delighted. He finished writing the thing yesterday 
afternoon, and read me nearly all of it last night, I have never 
bad such a shock in my life. The book is an outrage. It is 
impossible. It is horrible!’ 

'But, dash it, the family weren’t so bad as all that,’ 

'It is not a history of the family at all. Your unde has 
•written his reminiscences 1 He calls them '‘RccoUcctions of a 
Long Life”!’ 

I began to understand. As I say. Uncle WiUoughby had 
been somewhat on the tabasco side as a young man, and it 
began to look as if he might have turned out something pretty 
fruity if he had started recollecting his long life. 

'If half of what he has written is true,’ said Florence, 'your 
uncle’s youth must hax'e been perfectly appalling. The 
moment w'c began to read he plunged straight into a most 
scandalous storj' of how he and my father were thrown out of 
a music-hall in 1S87I’ 

'Why?’ 

'I dcdinc to tell you Vv^hy/ 

It must hat'C been something pretty bad. It took a lot to 
make them chuck people out of music-halls in 1887, 

‘Your unde specifically states that £ 
and a half of champagne before begit 
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CAKRT ON, JEBVES ■ ’ 

went oh. "The book is foil of stories like that. There is a dread- . 

fal one about Lord Emsworth/ 

‘Lord Emsworth? Not the one we know? Not the one at ; 
Blandings?’ 

A most respectable old Johnnie, don't you know. Doesn't 

do a thing nowadays but dig in the garden with a spud. 

"The very same. That is what makes the book so unspeak- , 
able. It is foil of stories about people one knows who ate the , 
essence of propriety today, but who seem to have behaved^ • 
when they were in London in the eighties, in a manner that 
would not have been tolerated in the foVsIe of a whaler. . 
Your uncle seems to remember everything disgraceful that 
happened to anybody when he was in his early twenties. There, 
is a story about Sir Stanley Gervase-Gervase at Rosherville 
Gardens which is ghastly in its perfection of detail. It seems . 
that Sir Stanley - but I can't tell you 1 ' 

‘Have a dash I' 

"Nor 

‘Oh, weH, I shouldn’t worry. No publisher will print the - 
book if it’s as bad as all that.’ .. , 

‘On the contrary, your uncle told me that ail negotiations * 
are settled with Riggs and Ballinger, and he’s sending off the ' 
manuscript tomorrow for immediate publication. They make 
a special thing of that sort of book. They published Lady’ 
Girnaby’s Memories of Eighty Interesting Years^ 

‘I read ’em!’ 

‘Well, then, when I tell you that Lady Carnaby’s Memories 
are simply not to be compared with your uncle’s Recollections, 
you will understand my state of mind. And father appears in 
nearly every story in the bookl I am horrified at the things he , , 
did when he was a young man I ’ 

‘What’s to be done? ’ 

‘The manuscript must be intercepted before it reaches Riggs' 
and BalUngcr , and destroyed 1’ 

Isat up. 

This sounded rather sporting. 

‘How arc you going to do it?’ I inquired. 
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JEEVES TAKES CHAJIGE 

can I do it? Didn^t I tell you the parcel goes off 
tomorrow? I am going to the Murgatroyds* dance tonight 
and shall not be bach till Monday. You must do it. That is tvhy 
I telegraphed to you/ 

‘Whatr 

She gave me a look. 

‘Do you mean to say you refuse to help me, Bertie?* 

‘No; but -I say!* 

‘It*s quite simple/ 

‘But even if I - What I mean is - Of course, anything I can 
do - but - if you know what I mean -* 

‘You say you want to marry me, Bertie?’ 

‘ Yes, of course; but still 

For a moment she looked exactly like her old father. 

^ ‘I will never marry you if those RccoUcctions are published/ 
‘But, Florence, old tiling I ’ 

‘I mean it. You may look on it as a test, Bertie. If you have 
the resource and courage to carry this thing through, I will 
take it as evidence that you arc not die vapid and shiftless 
person most.peopIe think you. If you fail, I shall know that 
your Aunt Agatha was right when she called you a spineless 
invertebrate and advised me strongly not to marry you. It will 
be perfectly simple for you to intercept the manuscript, 
Bertie, It only requires a little resolution/ 

‘But suppose Uncle Willoughby catches me at it? He’d cut 
me offwithabob/ 

‘If you care more for your uncle’s money than for me 
‘ No, no I Rather not I ’ 

‘Very well, then. The parcel containing the manuscript will, 
of course, be placed on die hall table tomonovr for Oakshou 
to take to the village widi the letters. All you have to do is to 
take it away and destroy it. Then your unde will thiol: it has 
been lost in the post/ 

It sounded thin to me, 

‘Hasn’t he got a copy of it?’ 

‘No; it has not been typed. H< 
just as he wrote it,’ 
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■ ‘But he could' write it over again.’ 

‘As if he would We the energy ! ’ . • ' 

*lf you'are going to do nothing hnt make absurd objections, 

Bertie ^ 

‘I only pointing things out. , 

<Weik don’tl Once and for all, you do me this quite 
simple act of kindness?’ ^ ' 

The 'way she put it gave me an idea, ^ _ 

‘Why not get Edwin to do it? Keep it in the family, kind of, 
don’t you know. Besides, it would be a boon to the kid/ 

^ A jolly bright idea it seemed to me. Edwin was her young 
brother, who was spending his holidays at Easeby. He was a 
ferret-faced kid, whom I had disliked since birth. As a matter 
of fact, talking of Recollections and Memories, it was young 
blighted Edwin who, nine years before, had led his father to. 
W'here I was smoking his cigar and caused all the unpleasant- 
ness. He was fourteen now and had just joined the Boy 
Scouts. He was one of those thorough kids, and took his res- 
ponsibilities pretty seriously. He was always in a sort of fever 
because he was dropping behind schedule with his daily acts 
. of kindness. However hard he tried, he’d fall behind; and 
then you would find him prowling about the house, setting 
such a clip to try and catch up with himself that Easeby W’^as 
rapidly becoming a perfect hell for man and beast. 

The idea didn’t seem to strike Florence. 

shall do nothing of the kind, Bertie. I wonder you car/t 
appreciate the compliment I am paying you ~ trusting you like 
this/ 

‘Oh, I see that all right, but what I mean is, Edwin v/ould 
^ do it so much better than I would. These Boy Scouts are uf 
to all sorts of dodges. They spoor, don’t you know, and take 
cover and creep about, and what not.’ 

‘Bertie, will you or will you not do this perfectly trivia: 
thing for me? If not, say so now, and let us end this farce 01 
pretending that you care a snap of the fingers for me/ 

‘ Dear old soul, I love you devotedly 1 ’ 
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*TheQ"cviliyou or v?”!!! you not-’ 

^ Oh j all right/ 1 said. ^All right 1 All right 1 All right 1 ’ 

And then I tottered forth to think it over, I met Jeeves in 
the passage just outside^ 

beg your pardon, sir. I was endeavouring to find 

you.’ 

‘What’s the matter?’ 

‘I felt that I should tell you, sir, that somebody has been 
putting black polish on our brown walking shoes.’ 

‘Whatl Who? Why?’ 

‘I could not say, sir.’ 

‘Can anything be done with them?’ 

‘Nothing, sir.’ 

‘Damnl’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

I’ve often wondered since then how these murderer fellows 
manage to keep in shape while they’re contemplating their 
next effort. I had a much simpler sort of job on hand, and the 
thought of it rattled me to such an extent in the night watches 
that I was a perfect wreck nest day. Dark circles under the 
eyes - I give you my wordl I had to call on Jeeves to rally 
round with one of those life-savers of his. 

From breakfast on I felt like a bag-snatcher at a railway 
station. I had to hang about waiting for the parcel to be put 
on the hall table, and it wasn’t put. Uncle Willoughby was a 
fixture in the library, adding the finishing touches to the great 
work, I supposed, and the more I thought the thing over the 
less I liked it. The chances against my pulling it off seemed 
about three to two, and the thought of what would happen if 
I didn’t gave me cold shivers down the spine. Unde 
Willoughby was a pretty tnild sort of old boy, as a rule, but 
I’ve known him to cut up rough, and, by Jove, he was 
scheduled to extend himsc^ if he caught me trying to get 
away with his life work. 

It w’asn’t till nearly four that he toddled out of 
with the parcel tinder his arm, put it on the table, anr * N 
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off aeain. I Was hiding a bit to the south-east at the moment, ,, 
behind a suit of armour. I bounded out and legged it for the 
table; Then ! nipped upstairs to hide the swag. I charged in 
-Hke a mustang and nearly stubbed my toe on young blighted;, 
Bdwin, -the Boy Scout. He was standing at the Chest of 
drawers, confound him, messing about with my ties. 

^Haliol’hesaid. 

‘What are you doing here?^ : ' ^ 

‘I’m tidying your room. It’s my last Saturday’s act of 
kindness.’ 

‘Last Saturday’s/ 

‘I’m five days behind. I was sk till last night, but I polished 
your shoes/ 

‘Was it you-’ 

‘Yes. Did you see them? I just happened to think of it. I 
was in here, looking round. Mr Berkeley had this room while- 
you were away. He left this morning. I thought perhaps he 
might have left something in it that I could have sent on. I’ve 
' often done acts of kindness that way.’ 

‘You must be a comfort to one and all!’ ^ 

It became more and more apparent to me that this infernal 
kid must somehow be turned out eftsoons or right speedily. 

I had hidden the parcel behind my back, and I didn’t ^nk he 
^ had seen it; but I wanted to get at that chest of drawers quick, 
before anyone else came along. 

‘ I shouldn’t bother about tidying the room/ 1 said. 

‘I like tidying it. It’s not a bit of trouble - really/ 

‘But it’s quite tidy now.’ 

^Not so tidy as I shall make it/ ’ , 

This was getting perfectly rotten. I didn’t want to murder 
the kid, and yet there didn’t seem any other way of shifting 
him. I pressed down the mental accelerator. The old lemon 
, throbbed fiercely. I got an idea. 

‘There’s something much kinder than that which you 
could do,’ I said, ‘ You see that box of cigars ? Take it down to 
the smoking-room and snip off the ends for me. That would 
save me no end of trouble. Stagger along, laddie.’ 
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He seemed a bit doubtful; but he staggered. I shoved the 
parcel into a drawer, locked it, trousered the key, and felt 
better. I might be a chump, but, dash it, I could out-general a 
mere kid with a face like a ferret. I went downstairs again. Just 
as I was passing the smoking-room door out curveted Edwin. 
It seemed to me that if he wanted to do a real act of kindness 
he would commit suicide, 

^Tm snipping them/ he said. 

‘Snip onl Snip on!’ 

.‘Do you like them snipped much, or only a bit?’ 

‘Medium.’ 

‘All right. I’ll be getting on, then,’ 

‘I should.’ 

And we parted. 

Fellows who know all about that sort of thing - detectives, 
and so on - will tell you that the most difficult thing in the 
world is to get rid of the body. I remember, as a kid, having to 
learn by heart a poem about a bird by the name of Eugene 
Aram, who had the deuce of a job in this respect. All I can 
recall of the actual poetry is the bit that goes: 

Tum-tum, tum-tum, tum-tumty-tum, 

I slew him, tum-tum turn ! 

But I recollect that the poor blighter spent much of his 
valuable time dumping the corpse into ponds and burying it, 
and what not, only to have it pop out at him again. It was 
about an hour after I had shoved the parcel into the drawer 
when I realised that I had let myself in for just the same sort 
of thing. 

Florence bad talked in an airy sort of way about destroying 
the manuscript; but when one came down to it, how the deuce 
can a chap destroy a great chtinky mass of paper in somebody 
else’s house in the middle of summer? I couldn’t ask to have a 
fire in my bedroom, with the thermometer in the eighties. And 
if I didn’t burn the thing, how else could I get rid of it? 
Fellows on the battlefield eat dispatches to keep them &pni 
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'* falling into the Hands of tie enemy, but it would have take 

' me a yeat to eat Unde Willoughby's Recollections. , ^ 

' .‘Vm bound to say the problem absolutely baffled me; T1 
only thing seemed to be to leave the parcel in the dmwer ar 

. hope for the best. ^ ■ 

I don’t know whether you have ever esperleaced it, but h 
a dashed unpleasant thing having a crime on one’s consdenc 
Towards the end of the day the mere sight of the draw 
began to depress me. I found myself getting all on edge; at 
once wben Uncle Willoughby trickled silently into the sino 
ing-room when I was alone there and spoke to me before 
knew he was there, I broke the record fot the sitting hi| 
jump. 

I vras wondering all the time when Unde Willoughby wou 
sit up and take notice. I didn’t think he would have time * 
suspect that anything had gone wrong till Saturday mornin 
when he would be expecting, of course, to get the ackho^ 
ledgement of the manuscript from the publishers. But early c 
Friday evemng he came out of the library as I was passing ai 
asked me to step in. He was looking considerably rattled, 

'Bertie,’ he said ~ he always spoke in a precise sort- i 
pompous kind of way - ‘an exceefflngly disturbing thing h 
happened. As you know, I dispatched the manuscript of n 
book to Messrs Riggs and Ballinger, the publishers, yesterd 
afternoon. It should have reached them by the first post tii 
morning. Why I should have been uneasy 1 cannot say, b 
my mind was not altogether at rest respecting the safety of tl 
pared. I therefore telephoned to Messrs Riggs and Ballingei 
few moments back to make inquiries. To my constematic 
they informed me that they were not yet in receipt of n 
manuscript.’ 

‘Very rum I’ 

'I recollect distinctly pkdng it myself on the hall table 
good time to be taken to the village. But here is a sinist 
thing. I have spoken to Oakshott, who took the rest of t 
letters to the post office, and he cannot recall seeing it thej 
He is, indeed, unswerving in his assertions that when he w^e 
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to the hall to collect the letters there was no parcel- among 
them? 

‘Sounds funny P 

‘Bertie, shall I tell you what I suspect?^ 

‘What’s that?’ 

‘The suspidon will no doubt sound to you incredible, but 
it alone seems to fit the facts as we know them. I incline to the 
belief that the parcel has been stolen? 

‘Oh, I say! Surely not!’ 

‘Wait! Hear me out. Though I have said nothing to you 
before, or to anyone else, concerning the matter, the fact 
remains that during the past few weeks a number of objects - 
some valuable, others not - have disappeared in this house. 
The conclusion to which one is irresistibly impelled is that we 
have a kleptomaniac in our midst. It is a peculiarity of klepto- 
mania, as you are no doubt aware, that the subject is unable to 
difierentiate between the intrinsic values of objects. He will 
purloin an old coat as readily as a diamond ring, or a tobacco 
pipe costing but a few shillings with the same eagerness as a 
purse of gold. The fact that this manuscript of mine could be 
of no possible value to any outside person convinces me 
that-’ 

‘But, unde, one moment; I know all about those things 
that were stolen. It was Meadowes, my man, v/ho pinched 
them. I caught him snaffling my silk socks. Right in the act, 
by Jove! ’ 

He was tremendously impressed. 

‘You ama^e me, Bertie! Send for the man at once and 
question him.’ 

‘But he isn’t here. You see, directly I found that he was a 
sock-sneaker I gave him the boot. That’s why I went to 
London - to get a new man? 

‘Then, if the man Meadowes is no longer in the house it 
could not be he who purloined my manuscript. The whole 
thing is inexplicable.’ 

After which we brooded for a bit. Unde Willoughby 
pottered about the room, registering baffledness, whUe I/'^N 
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- , sucHng at a cigarette, feeHng rather Hke a chappie FJ once 
■ read al^out in a book, who murdered another cove and hid the 
. 'body under the dining-room table, ^d then had to be the: 
’ life and soul of a dinner party, with it there all the time. My 
guUty secret oppressed me to such an extent that; after a 
while 1 couldn’t stick it any longer. I lit another, cigarette 
and started for a stroll in the grounds, by way of cooling 
off. 

It was one of those still evenings you get in the summery 
when you can hear a snail clear its throat a mile avray. The sun 
' was sinking over the hills and the gnats were fooling .about 
all over the place, and everything smelled rather topping - 
what with the falling dew and so on ~ and I was just beginning 
to feel a little soothed by the peace of it all when suddenly I 
heard my name spoken. 

‘It’s about Bertie.’ 

It was the loathsome voice of young blighted Edwin 1 For a 
moment I couldn’t locate it. Then I realized that it came from 
the library. My stroll had taken me within a few yards of the 
' open window. ^ 

I had often wondered how those Johnnies in books did it - 
I mean the fellows with whom it was the work of a moment 
to do about a dozen things that ought to have taken there 
about ten minutes. But, as a matter of fact, it was the work of a 
moment with me to chuck away my cigarette, swear a bit 
leap about ten yards, dive into a bush that stood near the 
library window, and stand there with my ears flapping. I wa^ 
as certain as Fve ever been of anything that ail sorts of rotter 
things were in the offing. 

‘About Bertie? ’ I heard Uncle Willoughby say. 

‘About Bertie and your parcel. I heard you talking to hixt 
just now, I believe he’s got it’ 

When I tell you that just as I heard these frightful words i 
fairly substantial beetle of sorts dropped from the bush dowx 
. the back of my neck, and I couldn’t even stir to squash th< 
, same, you will understand that I felt pretty rotten. Everything 
seemed against me. 
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^What do you mean, boy? I was discussing the disappear- 
ance of my manuscript with Bertie only a moment back, and 
he professed himself as perplexed by the mystery as myself/ 
* Well, I was in his room yesterday afternoon^, doing him an 
act of kindness, and he came in with a parcel. I could see it, 
though he tried to keep it behind his back. And then he asked 
me to go to the smoking-room and snip some cigars for him; 
and about minutes afterwards he came down - and he 
wasn’t carrying anything. So it must be in his room/ 

I understand they deliberately teach these dashed Boy 
Scouts to cultivate their powers of observation and deduction 
and what not. Devilish thoughtless and inconsiderate of them, 
I call it. Look at the trouble it causes, 

‘It sounds incredible,’ said Unde Willoughby, thereby 
bucking me up a trifle. 

‘Shall I go and look in his room?’ asked young blighted 
Edwin. ‘I’m sure the parcel’s there/ 

‘But what could be his motive for perpetrating this 
extraordinary theft?’ 

‘Perhaps he’s a- what you said just now/ 

‘A kleptomaniac? Impossible I ’ 

‘It might have been Bertie who took all those things from 
the very start/ suggested the little brute hopefully. ‘He may 
be like Raffles/ 

‘Raffles?’ 

‘He’s a chap in a book who went about pinching things/ 

‘ I cannot believe that Bertie would - ah - go about pinching 
things,’ 

‘Well, I’m sure he’s got the parcel. I’ll tell you what you 
might do. You might say that Mr Berkeley wired that he had 
left something here. He had Bertie’s room, you know. You 
might say you wanted to look for it.’ 

‘That would be possible. I 

I didn’t wait to hear any more. Things were getting too hot. 
I sneaked softly out of my bush and raced for the front door, I 
sprinted up to my room and made for the drawer where I 
had put the pared. And then I found 
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'wasn’t for tlie deuce of a time that I recollected I had shifted it ' ' 
to my evening trousers the night before and must have for- ^ 

gotten totaheitoutagain. ^ . t u j i i " 

Where the dickens were my evening things? I had looked . . 

' all over the place before I remembered that Jeeves must bave^ . ' 
taken them away to brush. To leap at the bell and ring it was, . . 
with me, the work of a moment. I had just rung it when there ' ^ 
was a footstep outside, and in came Uncle Willoughby* 

‘Oh, Bertie,’ he said, without a blush, ‘I have - ah r* 
received a telegram ftom Berkeley, who occupied this room in . 
your absence, asking me to forward him his - er - bis cigarette- ‘ , 
case, which, it would appear, he inadvertently omitted to take ' ; 
with him when he left the house. I cannot find it downstairs; . 
and it has, therefore, occurred to me that he may have left it in ’ 
this room. I will - er - just take a look round.’ ♦ . 

It was one of the most disgusting spectacles Fve ever seen - • 
this white-haired old man, who should have been thinking of ’ 
the hereafter, standing there lying like an actor. 

‘ I haven’t seen it anywhere,’ I said. 

‘Nevertheless, I will search. I must - ah - spare no effort.^ 

* I should have seen it if it had been here - what? ’ 

‘ It may have escaped your notice. It is - er - possibly in one , 
of the drawers.’ . < 

He began to nose about. He pulled out drawer after drawer, 
pottering round like an old bloodhound, and babbling from * 
time to time about Berkeley and his cigarette-case in a way that 
struck me as perfeedy ghasdy. I just stood there, losing weight , ' 
every moment. 

Then he came to the drawer where the parcel was. 

‘This appears to be locked,’ he said, raiding the handle. • . 

‘Yes; I shouldn’t bother about that one. It - it’s ~ ef 
; locked, and all that sort of thing.’ . . 

‘You have not the key?’ ,, * 

A soft, respectful voice spoke behind me. 

‘I fancy, sir, that this must be the key you require. It was in, 
the pocket of your evening trousers.’ 

It was Jeeves. He had shimmered in, carrying my evening • 
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things, and was standing there holding out the key, I could 
have massacred the man. 

‘Thank you/ said my uncle. 

‘Not at sir.^ 

The next moment Unde Willoughby had opened the 
drawer. I shut my eyes. 

‘No/ said Unde Willoughby, ‘there is nothing here. The 
drawer is empty. Thank you, Bertie. I hope I have not dis- 
turbed you. I fancy - er - Berkeley must have taken his case 
with him after all.’ 

When he had gone I shut the door carefully. Then I turned 
to Jeeves, The man was putting my evening things out on a 
chair. 

‘Er - Jeeves!’ 

; ‘Sir?" 

‘Oh, nothing.’ 

It was deuced dilficult to know how to begin. 

‘Er- Jeeves!’ 

‘Sir?’ 

‘Did you - Was there - Have you by chance 
‘I removed the parcel this morning, sir.’ 

‘Oh “ ah - why?’ 

. ‘I considered it more prudent, sir.’ 

I mused for a while. 

‘Of course, I suppose all this seems tolerably rummy to 
you, Jeeves?’ 

‘Not at all, sir. I chanced to overhear you and Lady 
Florence spealdng of the matter the other evening, sir.’ 

‘Did you, by Jove?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ 

‘Well - er - Jeeves, I think that, on the whole, if you were 
to - as it were - freeze on to that parcel until we get back to 
London-’ 

‘Exactly, sir.’ 

' ‘And then we might - er ~ so to speak - chuck it away 
somewhere -what?’ , 

. ‘Predsdy, sir.’ 
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*rii leave it in your hands/ 

"Entirely,’ sir/ ■ ' i , 

"You know, Jeeves, you’re by way of being rather a toj 
. ‘I endeavour to give satisfaction, sir/ 

" One in a million, by Jove I ’ 

‘It is very kind of you to say so, sir/ 

‘Well, that’s about all, then, I think/ 

‘Yery good, sir/ 

Florence came back on Monday, I didn’t see her till we 
all having tea in the hall. It wasn’t till the crowd had d 
away a bit that we got a chance of having a word tog 
‘Well, Bertie?’ she said. 

*Ifs jdl tight/ 

‘You have destroyed the manuscript?’ 

‘Not exactly; but 
‘What do you mean?’ 

‘I mean I haven’t absolutely “ ’ 

‘Bertie, your manner is furtive 1’ 

‘It’s all right. It’s this way 

And I was just going to explain how things stood wh< 
of the library came leaping Uncle Willoughby, look 
braced as a two-year-old. The old boy was a changed e 
‘A most remarkable thing, Bertie! I have just been sp< 
with Mr Riggs on the telephone, and he tells me he re 
my manuscript by the first post this morning. I cannot ir 
what can have caused the delay. Our postal faciUti 
extremely inadequate in the rural districts, I shall w 
headquarters about it. It is insufferable if valuable parcels are 
to he delayed in this fashion/ 

I happened to be looking at Florence’s profile at the 
moment, and at this juncture she swung round and gave me a 
look that went right through me like a knife. Uncle Wil- 
loughby meandered back to the library, and there was a silence 
that you could have dug bits out of with a spoon. 

‘I can’t understand it/ I said at last. ‘I can’t understand it, 
byJoveP 
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'I can. I can understand it perfectly^ Bertie. Your heart 
failed you. Rather than risk offending your uncle you 

^ No, no 1 Absolutely I ^ 

* You preferred to lose me rather than risk losing the money. 
Perhaps you did not think I meant what I said. I meant every 
word. Our engagement is ended.’ 

‘But-1 sayr 

‘Not another wordT 

‘But, Florence, old thing P 

‘I do not wish to hear any more, I see now that your Aunt 
Agatha was perfectly right. I consider that I have had a very 
lucky escape. There was a time when I thought that, with 
patience, you might be moulded into something worth while. 
I see now that you are impossible ! ’ 

And she popped off, leaving me to pick up the pieces. When 
I had collected the debris to some extent I went to my room 
and rang for Jeeves. He came in looking as if nothing had 
happened or was ever going to happen. He was the calmest 
thing in captivity. 

‘Jeeves I’ I yelled. ‘Jeeves, that parcel has arrived in 
London I’ 

‘Yes, sir?’ 

‘Did you send it?’ 

‘Yes, sir. I acted for the best, sir. I think that both you and 
Lady Florence overestimated the danger of people being 
offended, at being mentioned in Sir Willoughby’s Recollec- 
tions. It has been my experience, sir, that the normal person 
enjoys seeing his or her name in print, irrespective of what is 
said about them. I have an aunt, sir, who a few years ago was a 
martyr to swollen limbs. She tried Walkinshaw’s Supreme 
Ointment and obtained considerable relief - so much so that 
she sent them an unsolicited testimonial. Her pride at seeing 
her photograph in the daily papers in connexion with des- 
criptions of her lower limbs before taking, which were noth- 
ing less than revolting, was so intense that it led me to believe 
that publicity, of whatever sort, is what nearly everj^body 
desires. Moreover, if you have ever studied 
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vou -will know that respectable old gentlemca arc by no 
. means averse to having it advertised that they were extremely , 

-wild in their yonth. I have an uncle-’ ' _ Z 

■ I cursed bis aunts and his uncles and him and all thc iest of 


the family. • ^ . 

*Do you know that Lady Florence has broken on her 

, engagement with me?" 

‘Indeed, sir?" ^ ^ 

Not a bit of sympathy 1 1 might have been teUing him it was> 

a fine day, 

‘You"re sacked!" . . . 

‘Very good, sir." 

He coughed gently. 

‘As I am no longer in your employment, sir, I can speak 
freely without appearing to take a liberty. In my opinion you 
and Lady Florence were quite unsuitably matched. Her lady- 
ship is of a highly determined and arbitrary temperament, i 
quite opposed to your own. I was in Lord Worplesdon"s 
service for nearly a year, during which time I had ample 
opportunities of studying her ladyship. The opinion of the * ^ 
servants" hall was far from favourable to her. Her ladyship’s - 
temper caused a good deal of adverse comment among us. It . 
was at times quite impossible. You would not have been 
happy, sir r 
‘Getoutr 


‘I think you would also have found her education^ 
methods a little trying, sir. I have glanced at the book her . 
ladyship gave you - it has been lying on your table since our 
arrival - and it is, in my opinion, quite unsuitable. You would 
not have enjoyed it. And I have it from her ladyship’s own 
maid, who happened to overhear a conversation between her 
ladyship and one of the gentlemen staying here - Mr Maxwell, 
who is employed in an editorial capacity by one of the . 
reviews that it was her intention to start you almost immedi- 
ately upon Nietzsche. You would not enjoy Nietzsche, sir* 
He is fundamentally unsound," 

^Get out I" 
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^Very good, six/ 

It^s rummy how sleeping on a thing often makes you fed 
quite different about it. It’s happened to me over and over 
again. Somehow or other, when I woke next morning die old 
heart didn’t feel half so broken as it had done. It was a per- 
fectly topping day, and there was something about the way 
the sun came in at the window and the row the birds were 
kicking up in the ivy that made me half W'onder whether 
Jeeves wasn’t right. After all, though she had a wonderful 
profile, was it such a catch being engaged to Florence Craye 
as tbe casual observer might imagine? Wasn’t there something 
in what Jeeves had said about her character? I began to realize 
that my ideal wife was something quite different, something a 
lot more dinging and drooping and prattling, and what not* 

I had got as far as this in thinking the thing out when that 
Tjpes of Ethical Theory caught my eye. I opened it, and I give 
you my honest word this was v/hat hit me: 

Of the two antithetic terms in the Greek philosophy one only was 
real and self-subsisting; and that one was Ideal Thought as opposed 
to that which it has to penetrate and mould. The other, correspond- 
ing to our Nature, was in itself phenomenal, unreal, without any 
permanent footing, having no predicates that held true for txvo 
moments together; in short, redeemed from negation, only by 
including indwelling realities appearing through. 

Well - I mean to say - v/hat? And Nietzsche, from all 
accounts, alotv/orsethanthat! 

^Jeeves,’ I said, when he came in with my morxung tea, ^Fve 
been thinking it over. You’re engaged again.’ 

‘Thank you, sir.’ 

I sucked down a cheerful mouthful. A great respect for this 
bloke’s judgement began to soak through me, 

^Oh, Jeeves/ I said; ‘about that check suit.’ 

‘Yes, sir?’ 

‘Is it really a frost?’ 

‘A trifle too bizarre, sir, in my opinion.’ . . . • 

‘But lots of fellows have asked me who my tailor is/ . 
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Ie"s supp;(3sed-to 13^^^ of the best jmch 

charrxtcr.sir/' 

hesitated a bit. I had a feeling that I was par-sinj; into thii 
3 pie\clutches, and that if I gave in now 1 should bccomt 
hke poor old Aubrey Fothergill, unnbic to cail rny sou! 
own. On the other hand, this was obvi?)us!y a cove of run 
lligence, and it would be a comfort in a lot of ways to have 
I doing the thinking for me. I matle up nty mind. 

^dl right, Jeeves/ 1 said. ‘You know! Give tl;c bally thing 
ly to somebody 1 ^ ^ 

te looked down at me like a fether gazing tenderly^at^tEe 
ward child. 

Thank you, sir. 1 gave it to the undcr-gardener last'xughS 
ttle more tea, sir?* 



THE ARTISTIC CAREER OF CORKY 


You win notice, as you flit through these reminiscences of 
mine, that from time to time the scene of action is laid in and 
around the city of New York; and it is just possible that this 
may occasion the puzded look and the start of surprise. 
^What/ it is possible that you may ask yourselves, ^is Bertram 
doing so far from his beloved native land?’ 

Well, it’s a fairly longish story; but, reefing it down a bit 
and turning it for the nonce into a t^^-o-reeler, what happened 
was that my Aunt Agatha on one occasion sent me over to 
America to try to stop young Gussie, my cousin, manydng a 
girl on the vaudeville stage, and I got the whole thing so 
mixed up that I decided it would be a sound scheme to stop 
on in New York for a bit instead of going back and having 
long, cosy chats with her about the affair. 

So I sent Jeeves out to find a decent flat, and settled down ' 
for a spell of exile. 

I’m bound to say New York’s a most sprighdy place to be 
exiled in. Everybody was awfully good to me, and there 
seemed to be plenty of things going on so, take it for all in all, 

I didn’t undergo any frightful hardships. Blokes introduced 
me to other blokes, and so on and so forth, and it wasn’t long 
before I knew squads of the right sort, some who rolled in 
the stuff in houses up by the Park, and others who lived with 
the gas turned down mostly around Washington Square - 
artists and writers and so foiA. Brainy coves. 

Corky, the bird I am about to treat of, was one of the 
artists. A portrait-painter, he called himself, but as a matter of 
fact his score up to date had been nil. You see, the catch about 
portrait-painting - I’ve looked into the thing a bit - is that 
you can’t start painting portraits till people come along and 
ask you to, and they won’t come and ask you to 
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^ted a lot first. This makes- it kind of difficult, cot to say' ' ' 

tdngh, for the ambitions youngster. .. • . 

(£rkv^ managed to get along by drawing an c^sionrJ 
pictaxe for tiie comic papers - he had rather a gift for fuBuy . ^ 
stuff when he got a good idea - and doing bedsteads and : 
chairs and thmgs for the advertisements. His principal source, 
of income, however, was derived from biting the ear of a rich 
unde -- one Alexander Woiple, who was in the jute business. , 
Fm a bit foggy as to what jute is, but it’s apparently some- ■ 
thing the populace is pretty keen on, for Ivlr Wotplc had made : 
quite an indecently large stack out of it. 

J^ow, a great many fellows think that having a rich unde ■ ^ 
is a pretty soft snap; but, according to Corky, such is not the • 
case. Corky’s unde was a robust sort of cove, who looked like ' 
living for ever. He was lifty-one, and it seemed as if he might 
go to par. It was not this, however, that distressed poor 
Corky, for he was not bigoted and had no objection to the *' ^ 
man going on living- What Corky kicked at was the way the ; 

. above Worpie used to harry him. 

Corky’s unde, you see, didn’t want him to be an artist, ’He ' 
didn’t think he had any talent in that direction- He was always . 
urging him to chuck Art and go into the jute business and \ 
start at the bottom and work his way up. And what Corky said 
was that, while he didn’t know what they did at the bottom , 
of a jute business, instmet told him that it was something too, 
beastly for words. Corky, moreover, believed in his future 
as an artist. Some day, he said, he was going to make a hit. 
Meanwhile, by using the utmost tact and persuasiveness, he 
was inducing his unde to cough up very grudgingly a smaE" 
quarterly allowance. 

He wouldn’t have got this if his unde hadn’t had a hobby. . 
• Worplc was peculiar in this respect. As a rule, from what ' 

I ve observed, the American captain of industry doesn’t do 
anything out of business hours. 'When he has put the cat out ^ 
and locked up the office for the night, he just relapses into a . ■ 
state of coma from w^hich he emerges only to start being a 
captain of industry again. But Mr Worpie in his spare timb'\ 
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vr^s 'V7hat is known as an ornithologist. He had written a hook 
called American Birdsy and was writing another, to be called 
. Aiore American Birds^ When he had finished that, the presump- 
tion was that he would begin a third, and keep on till the 
suppljr of American birds gave out. Corky used to go to him 
about once every three months and let him talk about 
American birds. Apparently you could do what you liked 
■with old Worple if you gave him his head first on his pet sub- 
ject, so these little chats used to make Corky^s allowance all 
right for the time being. But it was pretty rotten for the poor 
chap. There was the frightful suspense, you see, and, apart 
from that, birds, except when broiled and in the society of a 
cold bottle, bored him stiff. 

To complete the character-study of Mr Worple, he was a 
man of extremely uncertain temper, and his general tendency 
was to think that Corky was a poor chump and that whatever 
step he took in any direction on his own account was just 
another proof of his innate idiocy. I should imagine Jeeves 
feels very much the same about me. 

So when Corky trickled into my apartment one afternoon, 
shooing a girl in front of him, and said, ^Bertie, I want you to 
meet my fiancee, Miss Singer/ the aspect of the matter which 
hit me first was precisely die one which he had come to con- 
sult me about. The very first words I spoke were, ‘Corky, 
how about your uncle?* 

The poor chap gave one of those mirthless laughs. He was 
looking anxious and worried, like a man who has done the 
murder all right but can’t think what the deuce to do with the 
body. 

‘We’re so scared, Mr Wooster/ said the girl. ‘We were 
hoping that you might suggest a way of breaking it to him.* 

Muriel Singer was one of those very quiet, appealing girls 
who have a way of looking at you with their big eyes as if 
they thought you were the greatest thing on earth and 
wondered that you hadn’t got on to it yet yourself. She sat 
there in a sort of shrinking way, looking at me as if she were 
saying to herself, ‘Oh, I do hope rr^^t <itrr\ncr tnan 
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coins 'to htirt- mei’ She gave a ftUow a prote^ve tod of 
fceiiBay made him -want to stroke her hand and say, There, 
there, Bttle oner or “words to that effect. She made me feel 
that- there was nothing I wouldixH do for her. She was rather ^ 
like one of those innocent-tasting American drinks which 
creep - imperceptibly into your system so that, before' you. 
know what you're doing, you’re starting out to reform; &e 
world by force if necessary and pausing on your way to tell • 

■ the large man in the comer that, if he looks at you like that,; 

’ you will knock his bead off. What I mean is, she made me feci ^ 
' alert and dashing, like a knight-errant or something of Aat; 
kind, I felt that I was with her in this thing to the limit. 

*1 don’t see why your unde shouldn’t be most awfully 
bucked,’ 1 said to Corky, ‘He will think Miss Singer the ideal . 
' for you,’ 

Corky declined to cheer up, 

‘You don’t kno’w him. Even if he did like Muriel, heV 
wouldn’t admit it. That’s the sort of pig-headed ass he is.' It 
■ would be a matter of ptindple with him to kick. All he would 
. consider would be that I had gone and taken an important. 

. . step without asking his advice, and he would raise Cain auto- 
' madcally . He’s always done it.’ 

I strained the old bean to meet this emergency. ‘ 

‘You want to work it so that he makes Miss Singer’s 
'acquaintance without knowing that you know her. Then you 
come along 

‘But how can I work it that way?’ - / 

I saw his point. That was the catch. . • ' 

‘There’s only one thing to do,’ I said. 

‘What’s that?’ 

‘Leave it to Jeeves.’ 

And I rang bell. 

‘Sir?’ said Jeeves, kind of manifesting himself. One, of the 
rummy things about Jeeves is that, unless you watch like a 
hawk, you very seldom see him come into a room. He’s like, 
one of those weird birds in India who dissolve themselves into 
thin ak and nip through space in a sort of disdnbodied way' 
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and assemble tbe parts again just vrhcte tner vrant them, Fre 
got a cousin 'who^s ^hat they call a Tneosophist, and he says 
he’s often nearly T^rorked the thing himself^ but couldn’t quite 
bring it OS’, probably orwing to having fed in his boyhood on 
the flesh of animals slain in anger and pie. 

The moment I savr the man standing there, registering 
respectful attention, a freight seemed to roll o£ xny nrincL I 
fdt like a lost child vrho spots his father in the oSng, 
‘Jeeves/ I said, ‘ive vrant your advice,’ 

^Very good, sir,’ 

I boiled do*vrn Coihy’s painful case into a fevr veH-cfaosen 
vrords, 

‘So you see vbat it amounts to, Jeeves, vrarit you to 
suggest some vray by vrhich l>Ir Worple can mate 2>Iiss 
Singer’s acquaintance vrithout getring on to the fact that Ivfr 
O^rcoran already knows her. Understand?’ 

‘Perfectly, sir,’ 

‘Well, try to think of something,’ 

‘I have thought of something already, sir,’ 

‘You haver 

‘The scheme I would suggest cannot fell of success, but 
it has what may seem to you a drawback, sir, in that it requires 
a certain finan cial outlay.’ 

‘He means/ 1 translated to Corky, ‘that he has got a pippin ' 
of an idea, but it’s going to cost a bit.’ 

Naturally the poor chap’s fece dropped, for this seemed to 
dish the whole thing. But I was still under the mfiuence of 
the girl’s melting gaze, and I saw that this was where I started 
in as the knight-errant, 

‘You count on me for aU that sort of thing- Corky/ I 
said. ‘Only too gjad. Carry on, Jeeves.’ 

‘I would suggest, sir, that bir Corcoran take advantage of 
blr Wotple’s attadunent to omitiiology/ 

‘How on earth did you know that he was fond of birds:*’ 

‘It is the way these New York apartments are constructed, 
sir. Quite unlike out London houses. The partitions between 
the rooms are of the flimsiest nature. With no wish to overbear. 
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i liave sometimes heard Mr Corcoran expressing Wmseif ' 
■wiihia generons- strength on the subject I have mentioned.’ ■ 

' ‘Ohl-WcU?’-' , . , , , ■ • 

' : *;why sBouId not the young lady write a small volume, tO; 
be entitled - let us say - The Children's Book of American Birds ^ 
and dedicate it to Mr Worple? A limited edition could / 
be published at your expense, sir, and a great deal of the book 
would, of course, be given over to eulogistic remarks con- ^ 
cernihg Mr Worple’s own larger treatise on the same subject;. 
I should recommend the dispatching of a presentation copy to 
, Mr Worple, immediately on publication, accompanied by a 
letter in which the young lady asks to be allowed to make the 
^lcquaintance of one to whom she owes so much. This w^ould, • 
I fancy, produce the desired result, but as I say, the expense 
involved would he considerable/ , . 

I felt like the proprietor of a performing dog on the vaude- . 
ville stage when the tyke has just pulled off his trick without a ; 
hitch. I had betted on Jeeves all dong, and I had knowm that 
, he wouldn’t let me down. It beats me sometimes why a mdi 
with his genius is satisfied to hang around pressing my clothes 
^d what not. If I had half Jeeves’s brain I should have a stab 
at being Prime Minister or something, 

I said, ‘that is absolutely ripping! One of yoiir 
. very best efforts.’ 

‘Thank you, sir.’ 

The girl made an objection. 

‘But I’m sure I couldn’t write a book about anything/.! ' 
can’t even write good letters/ 

‘Muriel’s tdents,’ said Corky, with a little cough, ‘lie more • 
in the direction of the drama, Bertie. I didn’t mention it before, 
but one of our reasons for being a trifle nervous as to how ■ 
Uncle Alexander will receive the news is that Muriel is in the.' 
chorus of that show Choose Exit at the Manhattan. 
It’s absurdly unreasonable, but we both feel that that fact ‘ 
might increase Uncle Alexander’s natural tendency to kick 
like a steer.’ 

I saw what he meant. J don’t know why it is — one of these * 
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psychology sharps could explain it, I suppose - but uncles 
and aunts, as a class, are always dead against the drama, 
legitimate or otherwise. They don’t seem able to stick it at 
any price. 

But Jeeves had a solution, of course. 

*1 fancy it would be a simple matter, sir, to find some im- 
pecunious author who would be glad to do the actual com- 
position of the volume for a small fee. It is only necessary 
that the young lady’s name should appear on the title page.’ 

* That’s true,’ said ODrky. ^Sam Patterson would do it for a 
hundred dollars. He writes a novelette, three short stories, 
and ten thousand words of a serial for one of the all-fiction 
magazines under different names every month. A little thing 
like this would be nothing to him. I’ll get after him right 
away.’ 

Tine!’ 

‘Will that be all, sir?’ said Jeeves. ‘Very good, sir. Thank 
you, sir.’ 

I always used to think that publishers had to be devilish 
intelligent fellows, loaded down with the grey matter; but 
I’ve got their number now. All a publisher has to do is to 
write cheques at intervals, while a lot of deserving and in- 
dustrious chappies rally round and do the real work. I know, 
because I’ve been one myself. I simply sat tight in the old 
flat with a fountain-pen, and in due season a topping, shiny 
book came along. 

I happened to be down at Corky’s place when the first 
copies of The Cbildretfs Book of American Birds bobbed up. 
Muriel Singer was there, and we were tal k i n g of things in 
general when there was a bang at the door and the parcel was 
delivered. 

It was certainly some book. It had a red cover with a fowl 
of some species on it, and underneath the girl’s name in gold 
letters. I opened a copy at random. 

‘Often of a spring morning,’ it said at the top of page 
twenty-one, ‘as you wander through the fields, you will hear 
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'the Wect-toned, carelessly-flowing warble of the purple fine 
iinnet. When you are older you must read all about him jj 
.Mr Al^nder.Woiple’s wonderful book, American Birds ’ ' 

. You see. A boost for the unde right away. And only .a fex 
■pages later there he was in the limelight again in connesio 
with , the yellow-billed cuckoo. It was great stuff. The more' 
, read, the more I admired the chap who had written ‘it an* 
Jeeves’s genius in putting us on to the w'heeze. I didn’t sc 
how the unde could fail to drop. You can’t call a chap Ih' 
•world’s ^eatest authority on the yellow-billed cuckoo with 
out rousing a certain disposition towards chumminess in him 
.‘It’s a cert!’ I said. 


‘An absolute cinch I’ said Corky. ' 

fl or two later he meandered up the Avenue to mi 

flat to tell me that all was wdl. The unde had written Murie 
a letter so dripping with the milk of human yndness that if hi 

re^Jd^Th V handwriting Corky would hav< 

SSer to t “ suitedAliss 

SequaiS.; ' to make 


Sn was^t f places; 

dty a I £h T ^ down i the 

Corky whether it ^ of course, about 

. first evening in Nei Yrnrhannl^^^^’ 
of little restaurant which 1 u ^ 

for the briehSiT t 7 ^ ^ “clinetl 

• herself at a table nea; tbe°^t S^rtfol 

. my.MrWoosterlHowdoyoudo?’ 

‘Corky around?’ J “ Qor 

‘I beg your pardon?’ 


;You’re waiting for Corky, aren’t you?’ 

Oh, 1 didn t understand. No, I’m not waiti 


waidbg for hird,’. 
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It seemed to me that there was a sort of something in her 
voice, a kind of thingummy, you know. 

say, you haven’t had a row with Corky, have you?* 

‘A row?* 

spat, don’t you know - little misunderstanding - faults 
on boA sides - er - and all that sort of thing.’ 

^Why, whatever makes you think that?’ 

*Oh, well, as it were, what? What I mean is I thought you 
usually dined with him before you went to the theatre.’ 

'I’ve left the stage now,’ 

Suddenly the whole thing dawned on me. I had forgotten 
what a long time I had been away. 

'Why, of course, I see now! You’re marriedi’ 

'Yes.’ 

'How perfectly topping! I wish you all kinds of happiness.’ 

'Thank you so much. Oh, Alexander,’ she said, looking 
past me, ‘this is a friend of mine ^ Mr Wooster.’ 

I spun round. A bloke with a lot of stiff grey hair and a red 
sort of healthy face was standing there. Rather a formidable 
Johnnie, he looked, though peaceful at the moment. 

'I want you to meet my husband, Mr Wooster. Mr Wooster 
is a friend of Bruce’s, Alexander.’ 

The old boy grasped my hand warmly, and that was all that 
kept me from hitting the floor in a heap. The place was rock- 
ing. Absolutely. 

'So you know my nephew, Mr Wooster?’ I heard him say* 
'I wish you would try to knock a little sense into him and 
make him quit this playing at painting. But I have an idea that 
he is steadying down. I noticed it first that night he came to 
dinner with us, my dear, to be introduced to you. He seemed 
altogether quieter and more serious. Something seemed to 
have sobered him. Perhaps you will give us the pleasure of 
your company at dinner tonight, Mr Wooster? Or have you 
dined?’ . 

I- said I had. What I needed then was air, not dmner. I 
felt that I wanted to get into the open and thi nk this 
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When I reached my fiat I Beard Jeeves moving about m Bis , ' ; V 

' I called hini. ■ . • i ' 

*Jeevcs/ 1 said> *nov7 is the time for all good men to come 
to the aid of the party. A stiff iKand-s first of all, and then Tve / ' 

abitof net&'sforyou/ ' , /-: 

He came back TOth a tray and a long glass. , ' . . • • . - 

^Better have one yourself, Jeeves. You’ll need it/ 

- "Later on, perhaps, thank you, sir/ 

"All tight Please yourself. But you’re going to get a shodr. 

You remember my &iend, hir Corcoran?’ 

"Yes, sir.’ 

"And the girl v^ho tos to slide gracefully into his unde’s 
esteem by v^titing the book on birds?’ 

"Perfectly, sir/ 

"Wdi, she’s slid. She’s mattied the unde/ 

He took it vrithout blinking. You can’t rattle Jeeves. 

"That was always a development to be feared, sir/ 

"You don’t mean to tell me that you were expecting it?’ 

‘It crossed my mind as a possibifity/ 

‘Did it, by Jove! Well, I think you might have warned us!’ 

"I hardly liked to take the liberty, sir/ 

Of course, as I saw after I had had a bite to eat and was in a 
calmer frame of mind, what had happened wasn’t my fault, if 
you came down to it. I couldn’t be expected to foresee that 
the scheme, in itself a cracker-jack, would skid into the ditch 
as it had done; but all the same Fm bound to admit that I 
didn’t relish the idea of meeting Corky again until time, the 
great healer, had been able to get in a bit of soothing work. I 
cut ' Washington Square out absolutely for the nest few 
months. I gave it the complete miss-in-baulk. And then, just 
when I was beginning to think I might safely pop down in that 
ATection and gather up the dropped threads, so to speak, time^ 
instead of working the healing wheexe, went and pulled the 
most awful bone and put the lid on it* Opening the paper 
one morning, I read that hfe Alexander Wotple had pre- 
sented her husband with a son and heir. 
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I was SO dashed sorry for poor old G^rky that I hadn’t the 
heart to touch my breakfast. I was bowled over. Absolutely. 
It was the limit. 

I hardly knew what to do. I wanted, of course, to rush 
down to Washington Square and grip the poor blighter 
silently by the hand; and then, thinking it over, I hadn’t the 
nerve. Absent treatment seemed the touch. I gave it him in 
waves. 

But after a month or so I began to hesitate again. It struck 
me that it was playing it a bit low-down on the poor chap, 
avoiding him like this just when he probably wanted his pals 
to surge round him most. I pictured him sitting in his lonely 
studio with no company but his bitter thoughts, and the 
pathos of it got me to such an extent that I bounded straight 
into a taxi and told the driver to go all out for the studio. 

I rushed in, and there was Corky, hunched up at the easel, 
painting away, while on the model throne sat a severe-looking 
female of middle age, holding a baby. 

A fellow has to be ready for that sort of thing. 

‘Oh, ahP I said, and started to back out. 

Corky looked over his shoulder. 

‘Hallo, Bertie. Don’t go. We’re just finishing for the day. 
That will be all this afternoon,’ he said to the nurse, who got 
up with the baby and decanted it into a perambulator which 
was standing in the fairv^ay. 

‘At the same hour tomorrow, Mr Corcoran?’ 

‘Yes, please.’ 

‘Good afternoon.’ 

‘Good afternoon.’ 

Corky stood there, looking at the door, and then he turned 
to me and began to get it off his chest. Fortunately, he seemed 
to take it for granted that I knew all about what had happened, 
so it wasn’t as awkward as it might have been. 

‘It’s my uncle’s idea,’ he said. ‘Muriel doesn’t know about 
it yet. The portrait’s to be a surprise for her on her birthday. 
The nurse takes the kid out ostensibly to get a breather, ^n^ 
they beat it down here. If you want an instan^.of .the- 
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of fate, Beidc, get acquainted vrith (Ms* Here’s the first cot 
xnisVion I have ^cr had to paint a portrait, and the sitter 
that human poached egg that has hutted in and bounced n 
out of my inhedtance. Can you beat itl I call it rubbing t] 
thing in to expect me to spend my afternoons gazing into £ 
ugly face of a litde brat who to ail intents and pu^oses h 
hdt me behind the ear with a black-jack and swiped' all 
possess. I can’t refuse to paint the portrait, because if I’d 
my uncle would stop my allowance; yet every time I look i 
and catch that kid’s vacant eye, I suffer agonies. I tell yo 
Berde, sometimes when he gives me a patronizing glance a: 
then turns away and is sick, as if it revolted him to look at n 
I come within an ace of occupying the entire front page oft 
evening papers as the latest murder sensation. There i 
moments when I can almost see the headlines: ^Tromisi 
Young Artist Beans Baby With Axe.” ’ 

I patted his shoulder silently. My sympathy for the pc 
old scout was too deep for words. 

I kept away from the studio for some time after th 
because it didn’t seem right to me to intrude on the pc 
chappie’s sorrow. Besides, Tm bound to say that nu 
intimidated me. She reminded me so infernally of At 
Agatha. She was the same gimlet-eyed type. 

But one afternoon Corky called me on the phone. 

*BertieP 

‘Are you doing anything this afternoon?’ 

‘Nothing special.’ 

‘You couldn’t come down here, could you?’ 

‘What’s the trouble? Any thin g up?’ 

‘I’ve finished the portrait.’ 

‘ Good boy i Stout workl ’ 

‘Yes.’ His voice sounded rather doubtful. ‘The feet 
Bertie, it doesn’t look quite right to me. There’s someth 
about it - My unde’s coming in half an hour to inspect it, i 
- 1 don’t know why it is, but I kind of fed I’d like your m( 
support!’ 
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I began to see (bat I letting myself in for something. 
The sympathetic cooperation of Jeeves seemed to me to be 
indicated, 

^You think he’ll cut up rough?’ 

‘'He may/ 

I threw my mind back to the red-faced chappie I had met at 
the restaurant, and tried to picture hi m cutting up rough. It 
was only too easy. I spoke to Corky firmly on the telephone. 

‘rU come/ I said. 

JGoodl’ 

*But only if I may bring Jeeves.’ 

^Why Jeeves? What’s Jeeves got to do with it? Who wants 
Jeeves? Jeeves is the fool who suggested the scheme that has 
led-’ 

'Listen, Corky, old topi If you think I am going to face 
that uncle of yours without Jeeves’s support, you’re mis- 
taken. I’d sooner go into a den of wild beasts and bite a lion 
on the back of the neck,’ 

' Oh, aU tight,’ said Corky. Not cordially, but he said it; so I 
rang for Jeeves, and explained the situation. 

'Very good, sir,’ said Jeeves. 

We found Corky near the door, looking at the picture with 
one hand up in a defensive sort of way, as if he thought it 
might swing on him. 

'Stand right where you are, Bertie,’ he said, without mov- 
ing. 'Now, tell me honestly, how does it strike you?’ 

The light from the big window fell right on the picture. I 
took a good look at it. Then I shifted a bit nearer and took 
another look. Then I went back to where I bad been at first, 
because it hadn’t seemed quite so bad from there. 

'Well?’ said Corky anxiously, 

I hesitated a bit 

'Of course, old man, I only saw the Idd once, and then only 
for a moment, but - but it an ugly sort of kid, wasn t it, if 
I remember rightly ? ’ 

'As ugly as that?’ 



1 .lOOKCCl SU7,illJl9 SiWiiw.i.. -- - 

‘T don’t F'jc how it could h:ivc been, old chap/ y*; 



! quite ^ , .. ., ^ 

^^^:'daiiied‘ diing. My private impression is that, withe 
It, Tve worked that stunt tV'.st S:srgerit used to pu! 
painting' the soul of the sitter, Fve got through thC tmc 
o'.sf.earci appearance, and have put the chfld^s . Vord^ 
V canvas/ 

^ • *But could a child of that age have a soul like that ?.:| dqi 
see how he could have managed it in the time. What db -yi 
. think, Jeeves ? ’ 

* I doubt it, sir/ • 

*It - it sort of leers at you, doesn^t it?’ , 

*You’vc noticed that, too?’ said Corky, 

'I don’t see how one could help noticing/ r&r? 

*A11 1 tried to do was to give the little brute a <meei 
expression. But, as it has worked out, he looks positi^ 
dissipated.’ 

'Just what I was going to suggest, old man. He looks ffs’tf 
were in the middle of a colossal spree, and enjoying’^e 
minute of it. Don’t you think so, Jeeves?’ 

'He has a decidedly inebriated air, sir/ 

Corky was starting to say something, when the'-do 
, opened and the uncle came in, / ' ^ 

' « For about three seconds aU was joy, jollity and gdddw 
The old boy shook hands with me, slapped Corky on tlie lm< 
said he didn’t think he had ever seen such a fine dayj;5a 
‘ whacked his leg with his stic3c. Jeeves had projected hift^s 
into the background, and he di<hi’t notice him. 

'Well, Bruce, my boy; so the portrait is really finished, isi 
te^y finished? Wdl, bring it out. Let’s have a look at ii. t 
will be a wonderful surprise for your aunt, Wherevis’^ 
Let’s-’ ' 

And then he got it - suddenly, when he wasn’t set forii 
punch; and he rocked back on his heels. 
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*Ooshr he exclaimed. And for perhaps a minute tliere wufi 
one of the scaliest silences Fve ever run up against. 

- ^Is this a practical joke?’ he said at last, in a way ihnl 
set about sixteen draughts cutting through tlic roorn at 
once. 

I thought it was up to me to rallv round old rorkv. 

‘You want to stand : 

‘You’re perfectly rig 
so far away from it that 
He turned on Corky lil 
has just located a chunk 
have been wasting your 
A painter 1 1 wouldn’t le 
this commission, thinki 
and this - this - this e: 
result r He swung to'' 
growling to himself. 
this foolery of pretendi 
excuse for idleness, pie 
Unless you report at m; 
to abandon all this idi' 
business to work your " 
dozen years ago, not a 
another “ Booshl’ 

Then the door closee 
crawled out of the bon 

‘Corky, old top!’ I' 

Corky was standing 5 
. There was a hunted Ic^ 

‘Well, that finishes il 
‘What are you going 
‘Do? What can I dc 
supplies. You heard w 
office on Monday/ 

I couldn’t think of a t 
about the office. I den 
uncomfortable. In wan 
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convexsadon to a pal -who’s just been sentenced to twenty, 
years in quod. 

And then a'sdothing voice broke the silence. 

"If I ihight make a suggestion, sir!’ 

It was Jeeves. He had slid from the shadows and was 
gazing gravely at the picture. Upon my word, I can’t give you 
a better idea of the shattering eifect of Corky’s Unde Alexan- 
der when in action than by saying that he had absolutely made . 
me forget for the moment that Jeeves was there. 

"I wonder if I have ever happened to mention to you, sir, a 
Mr Digby Thisdeton, with whom I was once in service? Per- . 
haps you have met him? He was a finander. He is now Lord 
Bridgworth. It was a favourite saying of his that there is . 
always a way. The first time I heard him use the expression 
was after the failure of a patent dehilatory which he promoted.^ 

‘Jeeves,’ 1 said, ‘what on earth arc you talking about? ’ 

‘I mentioned Mr Thisdeton, sir, because his was in some 
respects a parallel case to the present one. His depilatory 
failed, but he did not despair. He put it on the market again 
under the name of Hair-o, guaranteed to produce a full crop of . 
hair in a few months. It was advertised, if you remember, sir, 
by a humorous picture of a billiard ball, before and after taldng, 
and made such a substantial fortune that Mr Thisdeton was 
soon afterwards elevated to the peerage for services to bis 
Party. It seems to me that, if Mr Corcoran looks into the 
matter, he will find, like Mr Thisdeton, that there is always a 
way, Mr Worple himself suggested the solution of the diffi- 
culty, In the heat of the moment he compared the portrait to an 
extract from a coloured comic supplement, I consider the 
suggestion a very valuable one, sir. Mr Corcoran’s portrait 
may not have pleased Mr Worple as a likeness of bis only, 
child, but I have no doubt that editors would gladly consider 
it as a foundation for a series of humorous drawings. If Mr 
Corcoran will allow me to make the suggestion, his talent ‘ 
always been for the humorous. There is something about this - 
picture - something bold and vigorous, which arrests the at- 
tention. I feel sure it would be highly popular.’ 
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Corky was ghring at the picture, and making a sort of dry, 
sucking noise with his mouth. He seemed completely over- 
wrought 

And then suddenly he began to laugh in a wild way. 

* Corky, old man!’ I said, massaging him tenderly. I feared 
the poor blighter was hysterical. 

He began to stagger about all over the floor, 

*He’s dghtl The man’s absolutely right! Jeeves, you’re a 
life-saver. You’ve hit on the greatest idea of the age. Report at 
the office on Monday! Start at the bottom of the business! I’ll 
buy the business if I feel like it. I know the man who runs the 
comic section of the Sunday Star, He’ll eat this thing. He was 
telling me only the other day how hard it was to get a good 
new series. He’ll give me anything I ask for a real winner like 
this. I’ve got a gold mine. Where’s my hat? I’ve got an income 
for life! Where’s that confounded hat? Lend me a five, Bertie. 
I want to take a taxi down to Park Rowl ’ 

Jeeves smiled paternally. Or, rather, he had a kind of patern- 
al muscular spasm about the mouth, which is the nearest he 
ever gets to smiling. 

‘If I might make the suggestion, Mr Corcoran - for a tide of 
the series which you have in mind - "The Adventures of Baby 
Blobbs”.’ 

Corky and I looked at the picture, then at each other in 
an awed way. Jeeves was right. There could be no other 
tide, 

‘Jeeves,’ I said. It was a few weeks later, and I had just 
finished looking at the comic section of .the Sunday Star, ‘I m 
an optimist. I always have been. The older I get, the more I 
agree with ■ Shakespeare and those poet Johnnies about it 
always being darkest before the dawn and there s a silver 
lining and what you lose on the swings you make up on the 
roundabouts. Look at Mr Corcoran, for instance. There was a 
fellow, one would have said, clear up to the eyebrows in the 
soup. To all appearances he had got it right in tie neck. Yet 
look at him now. Have you seen these pictures? . . 
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•■■• • ‘I took the lilierty of glancing at them before bringing theb' 

. ; to you> sir. Extremely diverting,’ . - ' ’ • * 

, . ; "They have made a big hit, you know/ ^ ‘ 

. • . "I anticipated it, sir/ * . ‘ ' 

I leaned back against the pillows, 

: ■ • ‘You. know, Jeeves, you’re a genius. You ought to be 

drawing a commission on these things.’ 

•, ,;i.have^no^ng to complain of in that respect, sin Mr'' 

■ generous. I am putting out the brown . 

'■ I’il wear the blue with the faint red stripe.’ " ’ • 

. ^Not the blue with the faint red stripe, sir.’ ' 

. ‘But I rather fancy' myself in it’ * " ' 

; ,‘Not the blue with the faint ted stripe, sir.’ ' ' ' 

■ Oh, aU nght, have it your own way.’ ■ , • 

Very good, sir. Thank you, sir ’ 




3 

JEEVES AND THE UNBIDDEN GUEST 


I’m not absolutely certain of my facts, but I rather fancy it’s 
Shakespeare - or, if not, it’s some equally brainy bird -* who 
says that it’s always just when a fellow is feeling particularly 
braced with things in general that Fate sneaks up behind him 
with the bit of lead piping. And what I’m driving at is that the 
man is perfectly right. Take, for instance, the business of Lady 
Malvern and her son Wilmot, That was one of the scaliest 
affairs I was ever mixed up with, and a moment before they, 
came into my life I was just thinking how thoroughly all right 
everything was, 

I was still m New York when the thing started, and it was 
about the time of year when New York is at its best. It was one 
of those topping mornings, and I had just climbed out from 
under the cold shower, feeling like a million dollars. As a 
matter of fact, what was bucking me up more than anything 
was the fact that the day before I had asserted myself with 
Jeeves - absolutely asserted myself, don’t you know. You see, 
the way things had been going on I was rapidly becoming a 
dashed serf. The man had jolly well oppressed me, I didn’t so 
much mind when he made me give up one of my new suits, 
because Jeeves’s judgement about suits is sound and can 
generally be relied upon. 

But I as near as a toucher rebelled when he wouldn’t let me 
wear a pair of cloth-topped boots which I loved like a couple 
of brothers. And, finally, when he tried to tread on me like a 
worm in the matter of a hat, I put the Wooster foot down and 
showed him in no uncertain manner who was who. 

It’s a long story, and I haven’t time to tell you now, but the 
nub of the thing was that he wanted me to wear the White 
House Wonder - as worn by President Coolidge - when I had 
set my heart on the Broadway Special, muchpatront^^e^^by the 
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. ; Yotiriger Set; and^ the' ehd of the matter was that, after a, 

. radier painful scene, I bought the Broadway Special. So that’s . 
. ' how thmgs were on this particular morning, and I was feeling 

: ' piretty manly and independent. ; ’ , 

■ Well, I was in the bathroom, wondering what there was 
' going to be for breakfast while I massaged the spine with ■a' 
/ '.rough towel and sang slightly, w^hen tliere was a tip at the 
. - door. I stopped singing and opened the door an inch. ^ . 

*What ho, Without there P I said, ’ 

‘Lady Malvern has called, sir.’ . . ■ 

; ••/•Eh?’ 

• ‘Lady Malvern, sir. She is waiting in the sitting-roo'mP . . 
‘Pull yourself together, Jeeves, my man,’ I said rather ■ 
% severely, for I bar practical jokes before breakfast. ‘You know 
perfectly well there s no one waiting for me in the sitting-, 
room. How could there be when it’s barely ten o’clock 
■ ■..-.yet?’ 

= ‘I gathered from her ladyship, sir, that she had landed from 
an ocean liner at an early hour this morning.’ 

•ais made the thing a bit more plausible. I remembered, 
that when I had arrived in America about a year before, the . 
proceedings had begun at some ghastly hour like six, and that 
dght ^ foreign shore considerably before ■ 

, ‘Who the deuce is Lady Malvern, Jeeves?’ ' • ’ . " 

^r ladyship did not confide in me, sir ’ 

‘Is she alone?’ 

^ Pershore, sir. I; 

his lordship would be her ladyship’s son.’ „ 

^^9^’ P'rt out nch raiment of sorts, and I’ll be dress- 

■ r ““t' 

= the ton of m,r cK.Vf J , ^ ^ climbed through. 
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^Pve placed her, Jeeves, She’s a pal of my Aimt Agatha,’ 

^Indeed, sir?’ 

‘Yes. I met her at lunch one Sunday before I left London, 
A very vicious specimen. Writes books. She wrote a book on 
social conditions in India when she came back ftom the 
Durbar.’ 

* Yes, sir? Pardon me, sir, but not that lie.’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘Not that tie with the heather-mixture lounge, sir.’ 

It was a shock to me. I thought I had quelled the fellow. It 
was rather a solemn moment. What I mean is, if I weakened 
now, all my good work the night before would be thrown 
away. I braced myself. 

‘What’s wrong with this tie? I’ve seen you give it a nasty . 
look before. Speak out like a man! Wha^s the matter with 
it?’ 

‘Too ornate, sir/ 

‘Nonsense! A cheerful pink. Nothing more,’ 

‘Unsuitable, sir.’ 

‘Jeeves, this is the tie I wear!’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

Dashed xmpleasant. I could see that the man was wounded. 
But I was firm. I tied the tie, got into the coat and waistcoat, 
and went into the sitting-room. 

‘Hullo-uUo-uUol’ I said. ‘What?’ 

‘Ah! How do you do, Mr Wooster? You have never mrt 
my son Wilmot, I think? Motty, darling, this is Mr Wooster. 

Lady Malvern was a hearty, happy, healthy, overpower- 
ing sort of dashed female, not so very tall but making up 
forjt by measuring about six feet from the O. P.^ 

Prompt Side. She fitted into my biggest arm-cbair as if it had 
. been built round her by someone who knew they were wir- 
ing arm-chairs tight about the hips that season. She bad brig t, 
bulging eyes and a lot of yellow hair, and when she spo 'C s e 
showed about fifty-seven front teeth. She was one of those 
women who kind of numb a fellow’s 
feel as if I were ten years old and bad 



diawiiig-toom in my Sunday clothes to say how-d’you-do. - 
-Altogether by ho means the sort of thing a chappie would 
TOsh to find in his sitting-room before breakfast. r ■ _ 
>Iotty„the son, was about twenty-three, tall and thm-and 
. meek-looidtig. He had the same yellow hair as his mother, but ' 
he wore it plastered down and parted in the middle. His eyes 
bulged, too, but they weren’t bright. They were a dull grey 
' with pink rims. His chin gave up the struggle about half-way ' 
dqwn, and he didn’t appear to have any eyelashes. A txdid, 
fbttive, sheepish sort of blighter, in short. 

^A-wfully glad to see you,’ I said, though this was far from' 

’ the case, for already I was beginning to have a sort of feeling * 
: that dirty work was threatening in the offing. ‘So youVe 
popped over, eh? Making a long stay in America?’ 

‘About a month. Your aunt gave me your address and told 
■ me to be sure to call on you.’ 

I was glad to hear this, for it seemed to indicate that Aunt 
Agatha was beginning to come round a bit. As I believe I told 
you before, there had been some slight unpleasantness be- 
tween us, arising from the occasion when she had sent me over' 
to New York to disentangle my cousin Gussie from the 
clutches of a girl on the music-hall stage. When I tell you that 
by the time I had finished my operations Gussie had not only 
married the girl but had gone on the Halls himself and was 
doing well, you’ll understand that relations were a trifie 
strained between aunt and nephew. 

I simply hadn’t dared go back and face her, and it was a 
relief to find that time had healed the wound enough to make 
. -her tell her pals to call on me. What I mean is, much as I liked 
America, I didn’t want to have England barred to me for the 
rest of my natural; and, believe me, England is a jolly sight too 
small for anyone to live in with Aunt Agatha, if she’s really on 
the war-path. So I was braced at beating these words and 
smiled genially on the assemblage. 

Your aunt said that you would do anything that was in your 
power to be of assistance to us/ 

‘Ratherl Oh, rather. Absolutely/ 

; H ^ 
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‘Thank you so much. I want you to put dear Motty up for a 
little while,’ 

I didn’t get this for a moment. 

‘Put him up? For my dubs?’ 

‘No, no I Darling Motty is essentially a home bird. Aren’t 
you, Motty, darling?’ 

Motty, who was sucking the knob of his sdck, uncorked 
himself. 


‘Yes, rnoAer,’ he said, and corked himself up again. 

‘I should not like him to bdong to dubs. I mean put him up 
here. Have him to live with you while I am away.’ 

These frightful words trickled out of her like honey. The 
woman simply didn’t seem to understand the ghastly nature of 
her proposal. I gave Motty the swift east-to-west. He was 
nuzzling the stick, blinking at the 
w^Hie thought of having this planted on me for an 
mde^te penod appaUed me. Absolutely appalled me, don’t 

to say that the shot wasn’t on 
board at any price, and that the first sign Motty gave 
trymg to nestle mto my little home I would veil for 
. .hen she .en. on. som„g placidly ol'fe. 2 

™ atom this .oimn that sapped one's 

pdson ItJeda' “ 

gradually across to tVip ^ '^'ork my way 

the journey. You see Mr WooT^^^ '*^ points of interest on 
on business. No doubt PtindpaUy 

pamon volume on the T7nif '^“te a com- 

Sates, I M no, be ableTo 

for the season, hut a month cV, ^ to get back 

mMi. ..Sd “its sf r'" ’ ™ ■o™* 

to"’"-''”” 

*«l«o„,o«tedeatMoSll‘r» two .eeh, I 


SO sick wlien he travels by train. I shall have to pick him np o 

.niy return/ . . . il j* - - 

. From vyhere I sat I could see Jeeves in the dimnj 

• loom, laying the breakfast table. I wished I could have hx 
'a minute with him alone. I felt certain that he would ha’^ 
been able to think of some way of putting a stop to th 

woman. . 

.‘It vdll be such a relief to know that Motty is safe with yo 
.Mr Wooster, I know what the temptations of a great dty ar 
•Hitherto dear Motty has been sheltered from them. He hi 
lived quietly with me in the country. I know that you will loc 
after him carefully, Mr Wooster. He will give very lift 
trouble.’ She talked about the poor blighter as if he wusn 
there. Not that Motty seemed to mind. He had stopped chev 
' ing his walking-stick and was sitting there with his mout 
open. * He is a vegetarian and a teetotaller and is devoted t 
reading. Give him a nice book and he will be quite contented 
She got up. ‘Thank you so much, Mr Wooster. I don’t kno; 
what I should have done without your help. Come, Motty, W 
have just time to see a few of the sights before my train goe; 
• But I shall have to rely on you for most of my informatio 
about New York, darUng, Be sure to keep your eyes open ah 
take notes of your impressions. It will be such a help. Gooc 
bye, Mr Wooster, I ^ send Motty back early in the aftej 
noon.’ 

They went out, and I howled for Jeeves. 

'Jeeves r 

'Sk.^’ 

What’s to be done? You heard it all, didn’t you? You wet 
in the dining-room most of the dme. That pill is coming t 
stay here.’ 

- 'Pill, sir?’ 

'The excrescence.’ 

' I beg your pardon, sir ? ’ 

I looked at Jeeves sharply. This sort of thing wasn’t -lik 
him. Then I understood. The man was really upset about tha 
tie. He was trying to get his own back 
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Lord Pershore will be staying here from tonight, Teeves ’ 
I said coldly* ^ ’ 

"Very good, sir. Breakfast is ready, sir.* 

I could have sobbed into the bacon and eggs. That there 
wasn t any sympathy to be got out of Jeeves was what put the 
lid on it. For a moment I almost weakened and told him to 
destroy the hat and tie if he didn’t like them, but I pulled my* 
self together again. I was dashed if I was going to let Jeeves 
treat me like a bally one-man chain-gang. 

But, what with brooding on Jeeves and brooding on 
Motty, I was in a pretty reduced sort of state. The more I 
examined the situation, the more blighted it became. There 
was nothing I could do. If I slung Motty out, he would 
report to his mother, and she would pass it on to Aunt 
Agatha, and I didn’t like to think what would happen then. 
Sooner or later I should be wanting to go back to England, 
and I didn’t want to get there and find Aunt Agatha waiting on 
the quay for me with a stuffed eelskin. There was absolutely 
nothing for it but to put the fellow up and make the best of it. 

About midday Motty’s luggage arrived, and soon after- 
wards a large parcel of what I took to be nice books. I 
brightened up a little when I saw it. It was one of those 
imssive parcels and looked as if it had enough in it to keep 
him busy for a year. I felt a trifle more cheerful, and I got my 
Broadway Special and stuck it on my head, and gave the pink 
tie a twist, and reeled out to take a bite of lunch with one or 
two of the lads at a neighbouring hostelry; and \vhat with 
excellent browsing and sluicing and cheery conversation and 
what-not, the afternoon passed quite happily. By dinner time I 
had almost forgotten Motty’s existence. 

I dined at the dub and looked in at a show afterwards, and 
it wasn’t till fairly late that I got back to the flat. There were 
no signs of Motty, and I took it that he had gone to bed. 

It seemed rummy to me, though, that the parcel of nice 
books was still there with the string and paper on it. It looked 
as if Motty, after seeing mother off at the station, had dedded 
to call it a day. , \ 
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• .Jeeves came iawth the nightly whisky and .soda* I cotdd 
‘tdl by ihe diappie’s manner diat he was sdil upset. 

. ‘Lbird Pcrshore gone to bed, Jeeves?’ I asked, with re- 
served hauteur and what-not. 

*No sir. His lordship has not yet returned/ 

‘Not returned? What do you mean?’ ;■ . 

. ‘His lordship came in shortly after six-thirty, and, having 
dressed, went out again/ 

At this moment there was a noise outside the front door, a 
. sort of scrabbling noise, as if somebody were trying to paw his 
way through the woodwork. Then a sort of thud* 

‘Better go and see what that is, Jeeves.’ ' 

, ' ‘Very good, sir/ 

He went out and came back again. 

‘If you would not mind stepping this way, sir, I think we 
might be able to carry him in/ 

‘Carry him in?’ 

‘His lordship is lying on the mat, sir/ 

I went to the front door. The man was right There was 
Motty huddled up outside on the floor. He was moaning a bit * 
‘He’s had some sort of dashed fit/ I said. I took another 
look. ‘Jeeves! Someone’s been feeding him meatl’ 

‘Sir?’ 

‘He’s a vegetarian, you know. He must have been digging 
into a steak or something. Call up a doctor!’ 

‘ I hardly think it will be necessary, sir. If you would take bis 
lordship’s legs, while I 

‘GrcatScott, Jeeves! You don’t think -he can’t be-’ ■ 

*I am inclined to think so, sir.’ ^ ‘ 

-And, by Jove, he was right! Once on the right track, you 
couldn’t mistake it Motty was under the sutfece, Completdy ’ 
soiled. 

It was the deuce of a shock. 

‘You never can tell, Jeeves!’ 

‘Very seldom, sir/ 

‘Remove the eye of authority and where are you?’ ' 
‘Precisely, sir*’ 
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‘Where is my wandering boy tonight and all that sort of 
ling, what?^ 

‘It would seem so, sir.’ 

‘Well, we had better bring him in, eh?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

So we lugged him in, and Jeeves put him to bed, and I lit a 
igarette and sat down to think the thing over. I had a kind of 
Dreboding. It seemed to me that I had let myself in for some- 
ling pretty rocky. 

Next morning, after I had sucked down a thoughtful cup of 
I went into Motty’s room to investigate. I expected to find 
be fellow a wreck, but there he was, sitting up in bed, quite 
hirpy, reading Gingery Stories, 

‘What hoi’ I said. 

‘What hop said Motty. 

‘What hoi What hoP 
‘WTiat hoi What ho! What hoP 

After that it seemed rather difficult to go on with the 
onversation. 

‘How are you feeling this morning?’ I asked. 

‘Topping!’ replied Motty, blithely and with abandon. I 
ay, you know, that fellow of yours - Jeeves, you know - is a 
orker. I had a most frightful headache when I woke up, and 
le brought me a sort of rummy dark drink, and it put me 
ight again at once. Said it was his own invention, I must see 
Qore of that lad. He seems to me distinctly one of the ones. 

I couldn’t believe that this was the same blighter who had 
at and sucked his stick the day before. 

‘You ate something that disagreed with you last mg t, 
lidn’t you?’ I said, by way of giving him a chance to slide out 
►f it if he wanted to. But he wouldn’t have it at any price. 

‘No I’ he replied firmly. ‘I didn’t do anything of the kind, I 
(rank too much. Much too much. Lots^ and lots too much, 
^d, what’s more, I’m going to do it again. I’m going to o it 
very night. If ever you see me sober, old top, he said, wi a 
ind of holy exaltation, ‘tap me on th( 

Tut! Tut! ” and I’ll apologize and remec 
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-‘But I say, you Imo-w, ■what about me?’ , " 

‘What about you?’ ^ , ' n.i r 

* Well, I'm, so to speak, as it were, kind of responsible to 
yom WHat I mean to say is, if you go doing this ' sort d 
thing rin apt to get in the soup somewhat.' 

. '1 can’t help your troubles/ said Motty firmly. ‘ Listen to me 

old thing: this is the first time in my life that Tve had a res 
chance to yield to the temptations of a great city. What's th 
use of a great dty having temptations if fellows don't yiel« 
to them? Makes it so bally discouraging for the great dtj 
Besides, mother told me to keep my eyes open and coUec 
impressions/ 

I sat on the edge of the bed. I felt dizzy. 

*1 know just how you feel, old dear,’ said Motty consol 
ingly. ^And, if my priadples would permit it, I would simme 
down for your sake. But duty firstl This is the first time I'v 
been let out alone, and I mean to make the most of it We'r 
only young once. Why interfere with life's morning? Youni 
man, rejoice in thy youth I Tra-lal What hoP 

Put like that, it did seem reasonable. 

*Ali my bally life, dear boy/ Motty went on, T’ve beb 
cooped up in the ancestral home at Much Middlefold, ii 
Shropshire, and till you've been cooped up in Much Middle 
fold you don't know what cooping is. The only time we ge 
any excitement is when one of the choir-boys is caught sucking 
chocolate during the sermon. When that happens, we tal 
about it for days. I've got about a month of New York, and 
mean to store up a few happy memories foe the long winte 
ev^gs. Tins is my only chance to collect a past, and Tt 
going to do it Now tell me, old sport, as man to man, hot 
does one get in touch with that very decent bird Jeeves? Doe 
one ring a bell or shout a bit? I should like to discuss thi 
subject of a good stiff b-and-s with him.’ 


I had had a sort of vague idea, don't you know, that if 
stuck close to Motty and went about the place with him, ^ 
might act as a bit of a damper on the gaiety. What I mean is", : 
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thought that if, when he was being the life and soul of the 
party, he were to catch my reproving eye he might ease up a 
trifle on the revelry. So the next night I took him along to 
supper with me. It was the last time. I’m a quiet, peaceful sort 
of bloke who has lived all his life in London, and I can’t stand 
the pace these swift sportsmen ftom the rural districts set. 
What I mean to say is, I’m all for rational enjoyment and so 
forth, but I think a chappie makes himself conspicuous when 
he throws soft-boiled eggs at the electric fan. And decent 
mirth and all that sort of thing are all right, but I do bar 
dancing on tables and having to dash all over the place 
dodging waiters, managers, and chuckers-out, just when you 
want to sit still and digest. 

Directly I managed to tear myself away that night and get 
home, I made up my mind that this was jolly well the last time 
that I went about with Mo tty. The only time I met him 
late at night after that was once when I passed the door 
of a fairly low-down sort of restaurant and had to step 
aside to dodge him as he sailed through the air en route for the 
opposite pavement, with a muscular sort of looking fellow 
peering out after him with a kind of gloomy satisfaction, 

In a way, I couldn’t help sympathizing with the chap. He 
had about four weeks to have iht good time that ought to have 
been spread over about ten years, and I didn’t wonder at his 
wanting to be pretty busy. I should have been just the same in 
his place. Still, there was no denying that it was a bit thick. If it 
hadn’t been for the thought of Lady Malvern and Aunt 
Agatha in the background, I should have regarded Motty s 
rapid work with an indulgent smile. But I couldn’t get rid of 
the feeling that, sooner or later, I was the lad who was 
scheduled to get it behind the ear. And what with brooding 
on this prospect, and sitting up in the old flat waiting for the 
femiliar footstep, and putting it to bed when it got there, and 
stealing into the sick-chamber next morning to contemplate 
the wreckage, I w^s beginning to lose weight. Absolutely 
becoming the good old shadow, I give you my honest wor . 
Starting at sudden noises^ and what- 
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And no sympatliy from Jeeves. That ms what cut me to the 

quick. The man was still thoroughly pipped about the hat and' 
tie, and simply, wouldnT tally round. One morning I wanted; 
comforting so much that I sank the pride of the Woosters ^d 
. appealed to the fellow direct. 

*Jeeves,’ I said, *.this is getting a bit thickP 

‘Sir?" 

^You know what I mean. This lad seems to have chucked 
ail the principles of a well-spent boyhood. He has got it up 
his nose!" 

‘Yes, six." 

‘Wei, I shall get blamed, don"t you know. You know what 
my Aunt Agatha is." 

‘Yes, sir." 

‘Very well, then." . , . ‘ 

I waited a moment, but he wouldn"t unbend. 

‘Jeeves," I said, ‘haven’t you any scheme up your sleeve 
for coping with this blighter?" 

‘No, sir." 

And he shimmered off to his lair. Obstinate devill So 
dashed absurd, don’t you know. It wasn’t as if there was any- 
thing wrong with that Broadway Special bat. It was a remark-, 
ably priceless effort, and much admired by the lads. But, just 
because be preferred the White House Wonder, he left me flat. 

It was shortly after this that young Motty got the idea of 
bringing pals back in the small hours to continue the gay 
revels in the home. This was where I began to crack under the 
strain. You see, the part of town where I was living wasn’t 
the right place for that sort of thing. I knew lots of chappies 
down Washington Square way who started the evening "at 
about two a.m. - artists and writers and so forth who frolicked 
considerably till checked by the arrival of the morning milk. 
That was all right. They like that sort of thing down there. 
The neighbours can’t get to sleep unless there’s someone 
dancing Hawaiian dances over their heads. But on FiftyT 
seventh Street the atmosphere wasn’t right, and when Motty. 
turned up at three in the morning with a collection of heany 
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lads, who only stopped singing their college song whtn they 
started singing ^The Old Oaken Bucket*, there was a marked 
peevishness among the old settlers in the flats. The manage- 
ment was extremely terse over the telephone at breakfast-time, 
and took a lot of soothing. 

The next night I came home early, after a lonely dinner at a 
place which Fd chosen because there didn't seem any chance 
of meeting Motty there. The sitting-room was quite dark, and 
I was just moving to switch on the light, when there was a sort 
of explosion and something collared hold of my trouser- 
leg, living with Motty had reduced me to such an extent that 
I was simply unable to cope with this thing. I jumped back- 
ward with a loud yell of anguish, and tumbled out into the hall 
just as Jeeves came out of his den to see what the matter was. 

^Did you call, sir?* 

‘Jeeves 1 There’s something in there that grabs you by the 
legF 

‘That would be RoUo, sir.' 

‘Eh?* 

‘I would have warned you of his presence, but I did not 
hear you come in. His temper is a little uncertain at present, 
as he has not yet settled down.' 

‘Who the deuce is RoUo?' 

‘His lordship's bull-terrier, sir. His lordship won him in a 
raffle, and tied him to the leg of the table. If you will allow 
me, sir, I will go in and switch on the light.' 

IRere really is nobody like Jeeves. He walked straight into 
the sitting-room, the biggest feat since Daniel and the lions’ 
den, without a quiver. What's more, his magnetism or what- 
ever they call it was such that the dashed animal, instead of 
pinning him by the leg, calmed down as if he had had a 
bromide, and rolled over on his back with all his paws in the 
air. If Jeeves had been his rich uncle be couldn't have been 
more chummy. Yet directly he < ^ 

got all worked up and seemed t< 
to start chewing me where he hs 

‘RoUo is not used to you yet, s 


■ : •• '.CARB-T ON, JEEVES 

bally qbadruped ia^aa admiring sort of way. ‘He is ar 

excellent •watch-dog.’ ^ 

*I don’t -want a watch-dog to keep me out of my rooms. 
‘No, sir.’ 

‘Well, what am I to do?’ 

‘No doubt in time the animal will learn to discriminate, sir 
He -will to distinguish your peoiliar scent.’ 

‘What do you mean - my peculiar scent? Corrert th< 
impression that I intend to hang about in the hall while lif 
slips by, in the hope that one of these days that dashed anima 
•will decide that I smell all right.’ I thought for a bit ‘Jeevesl 
■ ‘Sir?’ 

‘I’m going away - tomorrow morning by the first train 
I shall go and stop with Mr Todd in the country,’ 

‘Do you •wish me to accompany you, sir?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

‘I don’t know when I shall be back. Forward my lettem.’ 
‘Yes, sir.’ 

As a matter of fact, I was back •within the week. Rock 
Todd, the pal I went to stay with, is a rummy sort of a cha 
who lives ^ alone in the wilds of Long Island, and likes h 
but a little of that sort of thing goes a long way with me; Des 
old Rocky is one of the best, but after a few days in his cottag 
in tbe woods, miles away from anywhere. New York, eve 
with Motty on the premises, began to look pretty good to mi 
The days down on Long Island have forty-eight hours i 
• them; you can’t get to sleep at night because of the bello-wiri 
of the crickets; and you have to •B^k two miles for a drink an 
six for an evening paper. I thanked Rocky for his kind ho 
pitality, and caught the only train they have down in tho! 
parts. It landed me in New York about dinner-time. I wei 
straight to the old flat. Jeeves came out of his lair. I looke 
round cautiously for Rollo. 

‘Where’s that dog, Jeeves? Have you got him tied up?’ 
‘The animal is no longer here, sir. His lordship gave him 1 
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the porter, who sold him. His lordship took a prejudice 
against the animal on account of being bitten by him in tlic 
calf of the leg.’ 

I don’t think I’ve ever been so bucked by a bit of newn. I 
felt I had misjudged Rollo. Evidently, when you got to know 



V ■; >" carrt.on, jeeves < " . : 

: - . . «jeeves, I bdieve you’ve hit it/,. . ' ; 

■ ' *I fan^ so, sir/ : ' \ 

, - ; ' .* Why, tWs is really the best tiling that could have happened; 

• If this hadn’t turned up to prevent him, young Motty v/ould; 

- ’ 'have been in a sanatorium by the time Lady Malvern got 
; back/ 

' ^Ktactiy, sir/ 

The more I looked at it in that v?ay, the sounder; this 
.ptisoh v^heeze seemed to me. There was no doubt' in the; 
• world that prison was just wbat the doctor ordered for Motty. ‘ 
^ Tt ‘was the only thing that could have pulled him up. I was 
sorry for the poor blighter, but after all, I reflected, a fellow 
vho had lived all his life with Lady Malvern, in a small, 
tillage in the interior of Shropshire, wouldn’t have much to' 
kick at in a prison. Altogether, I began to feel absolutely 
braced again. Life became like what the poet Johnnie says - 
one grand, sweet song. Things went on so comfortably and 
peacefully for a couple of weeks that I give you my word that 
I’d almost forgotten such a person as Motty existed. The only 
flaw in the scheme of things was that Jeeves was still pained , 
and distant. It wasn’t anything he said, or did, mind youybut 
tiiere was a mmmy something about him ail the time. Once 
when I was tying the pink tie I caught sight of him m the . 
looking-glass. There was a kind of grieved look in his eye. ' 
And then Lady Malvern came back, a good bit ahead of ^ 
schedule, I hadn’t been expecting her for ^ys. I’d forgotten 
bow time had been slipping along. She turned up one morii- 
ing while I w^as still in bed sipping tea and thinking of this and 
that. Jeeves flowed in with the announcement that he had just 
loosed her into -the sitting-room. I draped a few garments 
round me and went in. 

-There she was, sitting in the same arm-chair, looking’ as' 
massive as ever. The only di8Ference was that she didn’t 
uncover the teeth as she had done the first time. 

*Good morning/ I said. ‘ So you’ve got back, what?’ . 

have got back/ , 

There was something sort of bleak about her tone, rather 
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as if she had swallowed an east wind. This I took to he due to 
the fact that she probably hadn’t breakfasted. It’s only after a 
bit of breakfast that I’m able to regard the world with that 
sunny cheeriness which makes a fellow the universal fav- 
ourite. I’m never much of a lad till I’ve engulfed an egg or two 
and a beaker of coffee. 

'I suppose you haven’t breakfasted?’ 

‘I have not yet breakfasted.’ 

^ Won’t you have an egg or something? Or a sausage or 
something? Or something?’ 

‘No, thank you.’ 

She spoke as if she belonged to an anti-sausage society or a 
league for the suppression of eggs. There was a bit of a 
silence. 

‘I caUed on you last night/ she said, ‘but you were out.’ 

^Awfully sorry. Had a pleasant trip?’ 

‘Extremely, thank you,’ 

‘See ever3rthing? Niagara Falls, Yellowstone Park, and the 
jolly old Grand Canyon, and what not?’ 

‘I saw a great deal.’ 

There was another sHghtly frappi silence. Jeeves floated 
silently into the dining-room and began to lay the breakfast- 
tahle. 

‘I hope Wilmot was not in your way, Mr Wooster? 

I had been wondering when she was going to mention 


Motty. j 

‘Rather not! Great pals. Hit it off splendidly. 

‘You were his constant companion, then? ■ !,*_ 

‘Absolutely. We were always together. Saw aU toe sigtiG, 
don’t you know. We’d take in the Museum of Art m me 
morning, and have a bit of lunch at some goo ^ v^e riM 
place, and then toddle along to a sacred concert m e 
noon, and home to an early dinner. We usuaUy p aye 
inoes after dinner. And then toe early bed an e re r 
sleep. We had a great time. I was aw^y sorry when h 
away to Boston.’ 

‘Ohl Wilmot is in Boston?’ 
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‘Yes/ 1 ouglit to have let you know, but of course -we 
idn’t know where you were. You were dodging ail over the 
aace like a snipe - 1 mean, don't you know, dodging ail 
iie place, and' we couldn't get at you. Yes, Motty went off to 
iBostoa.' 

; You're sure he went to Boston?' 

‘ :‘Oh,vabsoluteIy.' I called out to Jeeres, who was now 
messing about in the next room with forks and so forth: 
-‘Jeev.es„Lord Pershore didn't change bis mind about going to 
Boston, did he?’ 

‘No, sir.' \ / 

‘I thought I was tight Yes, Motty went to Boston/ 

‘Then bow do you account, Mr Wooster, for the fact that 
when I went yesterday afternoon to Blackwell's Island prison; 
to secure material for my book, I saw poor, dear Wilmot there, 
dressed in a striped suit, seated beside a pile of stones with a 
.hammer in his hands?' 

I tried to think of something to say, but nothing came. A 
fellow has to be a lot broader about the forehead than I am to 
handle a jolt like this. I strained the old bean till it creaked, 
but between the collar and the hair parting nothing stirred. I 
was dumb. Which was lucky, because I wouldn't have had a 
chance to get any persiflage out of my system. Lady Malvern 
collated the conversation. She had been bottling it up, and 
now it came out with a rush. ~ 

‘So this is how you have looked after my poor, dear boy, 
Ivlr Wooster I So this is how you have abused my trust ! I left 
him in your charge, thinking that I could rely on you to shield 
him from evil. He came to you innocent, unversed in the 
ways of the world, confiding, unused to the temptations of a 
large city, and you led hkn astray 1 ' 

I hadn't any remarks to make. All I could think of was the 
picture of Aunt Agatha ddnking all this in and reaching out tc 
shatpen the hatchet against my return. 

‘ You deliberately 

Far away in the misty distance a soft: voice spoke: 

‘If I might explain, your ladyship/ 
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Jeeves bad projected himself in from the dining-room and 
materialized on the rug. Lady Aialvem tried to fre^e hm TOth 
a look, but you can’t do that sort of thing to Jeeves, He is 
look-proof. 

‘I fency, your ladyship, that you may have misunderstood 
Mr Wooster, and that he may have given you the impression 
that he was in New York when his lordship was - removed. 
When Mr Wooster informed your ladyship that his lordship 
had gone to Boston, he was relying on the version I had given 
him of his lordship’s movements, Mr Wooster was away, 
visiting a friend in &e country, at the time, and knew nothing 
of the matter till your ladyship informed him.’ 

Lady Malvern gave a kind of grunt. It didn’t rattle Jeeves. 

H feared Mr Wooster might be disturbed if he knew the 
truth, as he is so attached to his lordship and has taken such 
pains to look after him, so I took the liberty of telling him that 
his lordship had gone away for a visit. It might have been 
hard for Mr Wooster to believe that his lordship had gone to 
prison voluntarily and from the best motives, but your lady- 
ship, knowing him better, will readily understand.’ 

^ What I’ Lady Malvern goggled at him. *Did you say that 
Lord Pershore went to prison voluntarily?’ 

^If I might explain, your ladyship. I think that your lady- 
ship’s parting words made a deep impression on his lordship. 
I have frequently heard h im speak to Mr Wooster of his desire 
to do something to follow your ladyship’s instructions and 
collect material for your ladyship’s book on America. Mr 
Wooster will bear me out when I say that his lordship was 
frequently extremely depressed at the thought that he was 
doing so little to help,’ 

'Absolutely, by Jove! Quite pipped about iti’ I said. 

'The idea of making a personal examination into the prison 
system of the country — from within — occurred to his lord- 
ship very suddenly one night. He embraced it eagerly. There 
was no restraining him.’ 

Lady Malvern looked at Jeeves, then i 
again. I could see her struggling with the 
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^Sntciyy yoTir lidysliip/ said Jeeves, "it is more reasonable 
to’ suppose that a gentleman of his lordshlp^s character went 
to prison of^his own volidon than that he committed some 
breach of the kw which necessitated bis arrest?’ , , . 

VLady Malvern blinked. Tnen she got up. 

’;*Mr Wooster/ she. said, apologke, I have done you an 
injustice. I shorJd have known Wilmot better, I should have 
had more faith in his pore, fine spirit.’ 

^Absolutely 1’ ‘ I said. 

‘Your breakfast is ready, sir/ said Jeeves. 

I sat down and dallied in a dazed s ort of way with a poached 
egg- . : . ‘ 

‘Jeeves/ 1 said, ‘you ate certainly a life-saver/ 

' ‘Thank you, sir.’ , - 

‘Nothing would have convinced my Aunt Agalha, that I 
Ikdn’t lured that blighter into riotous living/ 

. T fancy you are right, sir,’ 

I champed my egg for a bit. I was most awfully moved, 
don’t you know, by the way Jeeves had rallied round. Some- 
thing seemed to tell me that this was an occasion that called 
for rich rewards. For a moment 1 hesitated. Then I made up 
my mind. 

‘TeevesT 

‘Sir?’ 

‘That pink tie.’ 

, ‘Yes, sir?’ 

‘Bum it.’ 

‘Thank you, sir.’ 

.‘And, Jeeves.’ . . 

‘Yes, sir?’ 

‘Take a taa and get me that White House Wonder bat, as 
worn by President Coolidge.’ 

‘Thank you very much, sir.’ 

I felt most awfully braced. I felt as if the clouds had rolled 
away and all was as it used to be. I fdt like one of diose 
chappies in the novels who calls off the fight with his in 
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the last chapter and decides to forget and forgive, I felt I 
wanted to do all sorts of other things to show Jeeves that I 
appreciated him, ' 

'Jeeves/ I said, 'it isn^t enough. Is there anything else you 
would like?’ 

'Yes, sir. If I may make the suggestion - fifty dollars/ 

'Fifty dollars?’ 

'It will enable me to pay a debt of honour, sir, I owe it to 
his lordship.’ 

'You owe Lord Pershore fifty dollars?’ 

'Yes, sir. I happened to meet him in the street the night his 
lordship was arrested, I had been thinking a good deal about 
the most suitable method of inducing him to abandon his 
mode of living, sir. His lordship was a litde over-escited at the 
time, and I fancy that he mistook me for a friend of his. At 
any rate, when I took the liberty of wagering him fifty dollars 
that he would not punch a passing policeman in the eye, he 
accepted the bet very cordially and won it.’ 

I produced my pocket-book and counted out a hundred. 

'Take this, Jeeves,’ I said; 'fifty isn’t enough. Do you 
know, Jeeves, you’re - weU, you absolutely stand alone I’ 

'I endeavour to give satisfaction, sir/ said Jeeves, 
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Somk^ihes of a morning, as IVe sat in bed sucking down 
the early cup of tea and watched Jeeves flitting about the 
room and putting out the raiment for the day, Fve wondered 
what the deuce I should do if the fellow ever took it into his 
head to leave me. It’s not so bad when Fm in New York, but 
in London the anxiety is frightful. There used to be ail sorts of 
attempts on the part of low blighters to sneak him away from 
mcs Young Reggie Foljambe to my certain knowledge offered 
him double what I was giving him, and Alistair Bbgham- 
Reeves, who’s got a valet who had been known to press his 
trousers sideways, used to look at him, wben he came to see 
me, with a kind of glittering, hungry eye which disturbed me 
; deucediy. Bally pirates! / 

The thing, you see, is that Jeeves is so dashed competent 
You can spot It even in the way he shot^es studs into a shirt. 

I rely on him absolutely in every crisis, and be never lets me 
.down. And, what’s more, he can always be counted on to 
extend himself on behalf of an}^ pal of mine who happens to 
be to ail appearances knee-deep in the bouillon. Take the 
rather rummy case, for instance, of dear old Bicky and his‘ 
uncle, the hard-boiled egg. 

It happened after I had been in America for a few morith$.^I 
got back to the fiat latish one night, and when Jeeves brought 
me the final drink he said; 

^Mr Bickersteth called to see you this evening, sir, while, 
you were out/ 

. -/Oh?" I said. 

‘Twice^ sir. He appeared a trifle a^tated/ ^ ^ 

* What, pipped?’ 

/He gave that impression, sir.’ 

I sipped the whisky. I -was sotty if Bicky ms in trouble, but, 
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as a matter of fact, I was rather glad to have something I could 
discuss freely with Jeeves just then, because things had been a 
bit strained between us for some time, and it had been rather 
difficult to hit on anything to talk about that wasn’t apt to take 
a personal turn. You see, I had decided - rightly or wrongly - 
to grow a moustache, and this had cut Jeeves to the quick. He 
couldn’t stick the thing at any price, and I had been living ever 
since in an atmosphere of bally disapproval tiU I was getting 
jolly well fed up with it. What I mean is, while there’s no 
doubt that in certain matters of dress Jeeves’s judgement is 
absolutely sound and should be followed, it seemed to me that 
it was getting a bit too thick if he was going to edit my face 
as well as my costume. No one can call me an unreasonable 
chappie, and many’s the time I’ve given in like a lamb when 
Jeeves has voted against one of my pet suits or ties; but when 
it comes to a valet’s staking out a claim on your upper lip 
you’ve simply got to have a bit of the good old bulldog pluck 
and defy the blighter. 

‘He said that he would call again later, sir.’ 

‘Something must be up, Jeeves/ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

I gave the moustache a thoughtful twirl. It seemed to hurt 
Jeeves a good deal, so I chucked it. 

‘I see by the paper, sir, that Mr Bickersteth’s imcle is 
arriving on the Carmantic^ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘His Grace the Duke of Chiswick, sir.’ 

This was news to me, that Bicky’s uncle was a duke. Rum, 
how little one knows about one’s pals. I had met Bicky for the 
first time at a species of beano or jamboree down in Washing- 
ton Square, not long after my arrival in New York. I suppose 
I was a bit homesick at the time, and I rather took to Bic 7 
when I found that he was an Englishman and had, in fact, 
been up at Oxfo^*'^ me. Besides, he was a frightful chump, 
.so we naturally 
quiet snort in a 
and sculptors, 1 
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most estraordiimnly gifted imitation of a buU-terrier chasing a 
cat up a tree. But, though we had subsequentiy become 
extremely pally, all I really knew about him wss that he was 
gederaEy hard up, and had an unde who relieved the strdn . 
a bit from time to time by sending him monthly remittances. 

*If the Duke of Oiiswick is his unde/ I said, *why hasn^t 
he a title? Why isn’t he Lord What-Not?’ 

‘IVir Bickerstetii is the son of His Grace’s late sister, sir, 
who married Captain RoUo Bicketsteth of the Coldstream 
- Guards.’ . ' 

Jeeves knows everytiiing. 

Hs Mr Bickersteth’s father dead too?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Leave any money?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

I began to understand why poor old Bicky was always more 
or less on the rocks. To the casual and irreSective observer It , 
may sound a pretty good wheeze having a duke for an uncle, 

. but the trouble about old Chiswick was that, though an 
extremdy wealthy old buster, owning half London and about 
five counties up north, he was notoriously the most prudent 
spender in England, He was what Americans call a hard-boiled . 
egg. If Bicky’s people hadn’t left him anything and he 
depended on what he could prise out of the old duke, he was 
in a pretty bad way . Not that that explained why he was hunt- 
ing me like this, because he was a chap who never borrowed 
money. He said he wanted to keep his pals, so never bit any- 
one’s ear on principle. 

At this juncture the door-bdl rang, Jeeves floated out to 
answer it 

; ‘Yes, sir. 2vlr Wooster has just returned/ I heard him say: 
And Bicky ^me beet^g in, looking pretty sorry for himself. 

Hallo, Bicky, I said. Jeeves told me you had been trying 
to get me. What’s the trouble, Bicky?’ 

‘I’m in a hole, Bertie, I want your ad^ce.’ 

‘Say on, old lad.’ 

‘My uncle’s turning up tomorrow, Bertie.’ 
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*So Jeeves told me/ 

‘The Duke of Chisvdck, you know/ 

‘So Jeeves told me/ 

Bicky seemed a bit surprised. 

‘Jeeves seems to know everything/ 

‘Rather rummily, that’s exactly what I was thinking just 
now myself.’ 

‘Well, I wish/ said Bicky, gloomily, ‘that he kncv/ a to 

get me out of the hole Fm in/ 

‘Mr Bickersteth is in a hole, Jeeves/ 1 said, ‘and wants you 
to tally round.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

‘ Bicky looked a bit donhtfuL 


‘Well, of course, you know, Eerde, this thing is hj way of 
being a bit private and all that’ 

' T shouldn’t worry about that, old top. I bet Je-w/ea knows 
allabout italready. Dou’tyou, Jesvesr' 

‘Yes, sir/ 

' ■ ' ‘Eh?’ said Bicky, ratded. 

‘I am open to correction, sir, hut is uotyour^dflernrp^ 'Joe 
to the fact that you are at a loss to erpiair: to iuis ''y':y 
you are in New York instead of in Ccicmnn r" 


' Bicky ‘rocketi like a jelly in a hign 

. ‘How the deuce* do you Licwrrrytningnnu^nf 

-‘I chanced to meet His Gracsrr n-ng- 

bnr? mp^ thar he: 
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’ and so forth* At the same time, don’t you know, I bad to hare 
that remittance'/ ^ / 

get you absolutely, old thing/ 

' '^Weii, when I got to New York it looked a decent sort oi 
. place to me, so I thought it would be a pretty sound notion tc 
. $top here. So I cabled to my uncle telling him that I hac 
dropped into a good business wheexe in the city and wanted tc 
chuck the ranch idea. He wrote back that it was ail right, anc 
.here IVe been ever since* He thinks I’m doing well at sorn^ 
thing or other over here. I never dreamed, don’t you know, 
that he would ever come out here. What on earth am I to do?' 

‘Jeeves/ I said, ‘what on earth is Mr Bickersteth to do?’ 

‘You see/ said Bicky, ‘I had a wireless from him to say thai 
he was coming to stay with me - to save hotel bills, I suppose. 
Fve always given him the impression that I was living, in 
pretty good style. I can’t have him to stay at my boarding- 
house/ 

‘Thought of anything, Jeeves?’ I said. 

‘To what extent, sir, if the question is not a delicate one^ 

- are you prepared to assist Mr Bickersteth? ^ 

‘I’ll do anythmg I can for you, of course, Bicky, old- man/ 

‘Then, if I might make the suggestion, sir, you might lend 
Mr Bickersteth-’ 

‘No, by Jove!’ said Bicky firmly. *I never have touched 
you, Bertie, and I’m not going to start now. I may be a chumpj 
but it’s my boast tiiat I don’t owe a penny to a single soul ^ 
not coxinting tradesmen, of course/ 

‘I was about to suggest, sir, that you might lend Mr 
• Bickersteth this fiat. Mr Bickersteth could give His Grace the 
impression that he was the owner of it. With your permission 
I could convey the notion that I was in Mr Bkkersteth’s 
employment and not in yours. You would be residing here 
temporarily as Mr Bickersteth’s guest. His Grace would 
occupy the second spare bedrobm. I fancy that you would 
find this answer satisfactory, sir.’ 

Bicky had stopped rocking himself and was staring at 
Jeeves in an awed sort of way. 
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you' but yon must have missed him. My name’s Wooster, 
don’t .you , know. Great pal of Bicky’s. and aU that sort of 
thing. I’m staying with him, you know. Would you like a 
cup of tea? Jeeves, bring a cup of tea.’ • , - 

. Old Chiswick had sunk into an arm-chair and was looking 

about the room. . ^ ^ ' 

. "Does this luxurious flat belong to my nephew Francis?^ 

. ‘Absolutely/ ' 

‘It must be terribly expensive/ 

‘Pretty well, . of course. Everything costs a lot over here, 
you know/ / 

, He moaned. Jeeves filtered in with the tea. Old Chiswick 
took a stab at it to restore his tissues, and nodded. 

‘A terrible country, Mr Wooster! A terrible ' country. 
Nearly eight sbilliags for a short cab-drive. Iniquitous!’ He 
took another look round the room. It seemed to fascinate 
him. ‘Have you any idea how much my nephew pays for this 
fiat, Mr Wooster? ’ ^ ■ 

‘About two hundred dollars a month, 1 believe/ 

‘What! Forty pounds a month!’ 

I began to see that, unless I made the thing a bit more 
plausible, the scheme might turn out a frost. I could guess 
what the old boy was thinking. He was trying to square all 
tiiis prosperity with what he knew of poor old Bicky. And 
one had to admit that it took a lot of squaring, for dear old . 
Bicky, though a stout fellow and absolutely unrivalled as an - 
imitator of buU-terriers and cats, was in many ways one of 
.the most pronounced fatheads that ever pulled on a suit of 
gents’ underwear. 

‘I suppose it seems rummy to you/ I said, ‘but tbe fact Is 
New York often bucks fellows up and makes them show a . 
flash of speed that you wouldn’t have imagined them capable . 
of. It sort of develops them. Something in the air, don’t you 
know. I imagine that Bicky in tbe past, when you knew him, 
may have been something of a chump, but it’s quite different 
now. Devilish efficient sort of bird, and looked on in com-, 
merdai circles as quite the nib!’ 
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‘I am amazed I What is the nature of my nephew's business, 
Mr Wooster?' 

‘Oh, just business, don't you know. The same sort of thing 
Rockefeller and all these coves do, you know.' I slid for the 
door. ‘Awfully sorry to leave you, but I’ve got to meet sonic 
of the lads elsewhere.' 

Coming out of the lift I met Bicky bustling in from tlic 


. street. 

‘IMo, Bertie. I missed him. Has he turned up?' 

‘He’s upstairs now, having some tea,’ 

‘What does he think of it all?’ 

‘He’s absolutely rattled.’ 

‘Ripping! I’ll be toddling up, then. ToodJe-oo, Bertie, old 
man. See you later.’ 

‘Pip-pip, Bicky, dear boy.’ 

He trotted off, full of merriment and good cheer, and I 
.went off to the club to sit in the vrindow znd watch the traffic 
coming up one way and going down the other. 

It was latish in the evening when I looked in at the flat 


tir.err 


to dress for dinner. 

‘Where’s everybody, Jeeves r’ I said, £nding no little feet 

pattering about the place, ‘Gone outr*’ 

‘His Grace desired to see some of the sfgnts of the ctr, t;: 

, Mr Bickersteth is acting as 
mediate objective was Grant's Tomn/ 

‘I suppose Mr Bickersteth is a bit ttio: 
are going - what?’ 

‘Sir?’ ■ 

H say, I take it that h:c 
beans.’ * 


escort. I fa: 


‘Not altogether, sir.’ 
‘What’s his trouble nowr’ 
‘The scheme whidi I tco-^ 
' Bickersteth and yotxrseif 
entirely, satisfectorily, sir.’ 
'Surely the duke beUe' 
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' ‘Exactly, sir. With the result that he has decided to cancel 
Ax Bickersteth’s monthly allovjance, on the ground that, as ' 
ylf Bickersteth is doing so well on his own account, he ho 
onger requires pecuniary assistance/ 

‘ Great Scott, Jeeves I This is awfolP 
‘Somewhat ^sturbing, six/ 

‘I never expected anything like this! ^ 

‘I confess I scarcely anticipated the contiagency myself, 

sir/ . 

‘1 suppose it bowled the poor blighter over absolutely?’ ; 
^Mr Bickerstcth appeared somewhat taken aback, sir/ 

My heart bled for Bicky, 

‘We must do something, Jeeves/ 

‘Yes, sir/ 

‘ Can you think of anything ? ' 

‘l^ot at the moment, sir/ 

‘There must be somediing we can do/ 

‘It was a maxim of one of my former employers, sit - as I 
believe I mentioned to you once before - the present Lord 
Bridgworth, that there is always a way. No doubt we shall 
be able to discover some solution of Mr Bickersteth’s diffi- 
culty, sir/ 

‘Well, have a stab at it, Jeeves/ 

‘I will spare no pains, sir/ 

I went and dressed sadly. It will show you pretty well how 
pipped I was when I tell you that I as near as a toucher put ' 
on a white tie with a dinner-jacket. I sallied out for a bit of 
food more to pass the time than because I wanted it. It 
seemed brutal to be wading into die bill of fare with poor old 
Bicky headed for the bread-line* 

When I got back old Chiswick had gone to bed, but Bicky. 
was there, hunched up in an arm-chair, brooding pretty 
tet^ely, with a cigarette hanging out of the comer of his 
mouth and a more or less glassy stare in his eyes. . . , 

‘ This is a bit' thick, old thing - what 1 ’ I said. 

He picked up his glass and drained it feverishly, overlook-* 
ing the fact that it hadn^t anything in in 
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‘I’m done, Bertie 1 ’ he said. 

He had another go at the glass. It didn’t seem to do him 

any good. . , ,, 

‘If only this had happened a week later, Bertiel My next 
month’s money was due to roll in on Saturday. I could have 
worked a wheeze I’ve been reading about in the magazine 
advertisements. It seems that you can make a dashed amount 
■ of money if you can only collect a few dollars and start a 
chicken-farm. JoUy life, too, keeping hens !’ He had begun 
to get quite worked up at the thought of it, but he s oppe 
back in his chair at this juncture with a good deal of gloom. 
Jut, of course, it’s no good,’ he said, ‘because I haven t the 

‘You’ve only to say the word, you know, Bicky, old top. 
‘Thanks awfhlly, Bertie, but I’m not going to sponge on 

°That’s always the way in this world, ^e ^bappies 7 °^^ 
ike to lend money to won’t let you, whereas ^ ^ 

ou don’t want to lend it to will do everything excep 
tand you bn your head and lift the specie out of 7°;;^ 

^s a lad who has always roUed tolerably 

tuff, I’ve had lots of experience of the 

he toe, back in London. I’ve burned ^ong Pic^^7 

at the hot breath of the toucher on the 

leard his sharp, excited yapping as he , j didn’t 

care a hang for; yet here was I now, pp g Bickv, 

pte of dght li longiog K, haod to o^. ^ 
poor 6sh. rbsotatdr oo te oppeis, oot >' 

price. , 

‘Well, there’s only one hope then. 

‘What’s that?’ 

‘Jeeves.’ 

'Se’re was Jeeves, standing b^d me ^Uof^^I^^^^^ 


Xiicrc was the man is 

matter of shimmeimg jmto thinkisf ■ 

in the o>a . 


CAKRY on, jebves 

LOd ttiat, ana uicu suddenly you look up, and there he is.'H 
jioves from point' to point ^srith as little uproar as a jelly-fish 
The thing startled poor old Bicky considerably. He rose fron 
his seat like a rocketing pheasant. I’m used to Jeeves now 
but often in the days when he first came to me I’ve bitten th; 
tongue freely on finding him unexpectedly in my midst. 

‘ Did you call, sir ? ' 

"Oh, there you are, Jeeves r > - 

"Precisely, sir/ 

"Any ideas, Jeeves?^ 

*Why, yes, sir. Since V7t had our recent conversation 
fancy I have found what may prove a solution. I do not wlsl 
to appear to be taking a liberty, sir, but I think that wchav 
overlooked His Grace’s potentialities as a source of revenue. 

Bicky laughed what I have sometimes seen described as ; 
hollow, mocking laugh, a sort of bitter cackle from the bad 
of the throat, rather like a gargle. 

*I do not allude, sir,’ explained Jeeves, "to the ppssibilit 
of inducing His Grace to part with money. I am taking, th 
liberty of regarding His Grace in the light of an at present -i 
I may say so ~ useless property, which is capable of bein] 
developed.’ , 

Bicky looked at me in a helpless kind of way. I’m bound t< 
say I didn’t get it myself. , . 

"Couldn’t you make it a bit easier, Jeeves?’ 

"In a nutshell, sir, what I mean is this: His Grace is, .in : 
sense, a prominent personage. The inhabitants of this country 
as no doubt you are aware, sir, are peculiarly addicted t 
shaking hands with projoaincnt personages. It occurred to m 
that Mr Bickersteth or yourself might know of persons wh< 
would be willing to pay a small fee - let us say two dollars’ o 
three - for the privilege of an introduction, including hand 
shake, to His Grace/ 

• Bicky didn’t seem to think much of it. 

*Do you mean to say that anyone would be mug ehougJ 
to part ’with solid cash just to shake hands with my uncle? 
"I have an aunt, sir, who paid five shillings to a youni 
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fellow for bringing a moving-picture actor to tea at her house 

standing among the neigh- 

Bicky wavered, 

‘If you think it could be done 

‘I feel convinced of it^ sir/ 

‘What do you think, Bertie?" 

absolutely. A very brainy wheeze/ 

• anything further? Good 

night,sir/ 

And he flitted out, leaving us to discuss details. 


Until we started this business of floating old Chiswick as a 
ffioney-making proposition I had never realized what a per- 
fe^y foul time those Stock Exchange fellows must have 
when the public isn’t biting fteely. Nowadays I read that bit 
they put in the financial reports about ‘The market opened 
quietly" with a sympathetic eye, for, by Jove, it certainly 
opened quietly for us. You’d hardly believe how difficult it 
was to interest the public and make them take a flutter on the 
old boy. By the end of a week the only name we had on our 
l^t was a delicatessen-store keeper down in Bicky’s part of 
the town, and as he wanted us to take it out in sliced ham 
instead of cash that didn’t help much. There was a gleam of 
nght when the brother of Bicky’s pawnbroker offered ten 
dollars, money down, for an introduction to old Chiswick, 
but the deal fell through, owing to its turning out that the 
^ap was an anarchist and intended to kick the old boy 
instead of shaking hands with him. At that, it took me the 
deuce of a time to persuade Bicky not to grab the cash and 
let things -take their course. He seemed to regard the pawn- 
broker’s brother rather as a sportsman and benefactor of his 
species than otherwise. 


whole thing, I’m inclined to think , would have been off 
f it hadn’t been for Jeeves. There is no doubt that Jeeves 
s in a class of his own. In the matter of brain and resourc 
think I have ever met a chappie so..supre^4y i 


GARRY ON, JEEVES ' , ' ' . 

• mqtheVmade. He trickled into my room one morning -with tht 
good old cup of tea, and intimated that there was something 

. doing*' ' \ ^ It- ' ir'rr* 

. " ‘Might I* speak to you ^^ith regard to that matter ot tin 
Grace, sir?' 

\ . ‘It's all off. WeVe decided to chuck it*' 

:• ' ‘Sir?? , 

■ ‘Itwon’twork We can't get anybody to come.' 

. ‘ I fancy I can arrange that aspect of the matter, sir*’ 

‘Do you mean to say you’ve managed to get anybody?’ 

‘ Yes, sir. Eighty-seven gentlemen from Birdsburg, sir.’ / 

• , I sat up in bed and spilt the tea. 

‘Birdsburg?’ 

‘Birdsburg, Missouri, sir.’ ' 

‘How did you get them?’ 

‘I happened last night, sir, as you had intimated that yoi 
would be absent from home, to attend a theatrical perform 
ance, and entered into conversation between the acts with th 
occupant of the adjoining seat. I had observed that he wa 
wearing a somewhat ornate decoration in his buttonhole, sit * 
; a large blue button with the words “Boost for Birdsburg' 
upon it in red letters, scarcely a judicious addition to a gentle 
man’s evening costume. To my surprise I noticed that th 
- auditorium was full of persons similarly decorated. I venture* 
to inquire the explanation, and was informed that these gentle 
men, forming a party of eighty-seven, are a convention fror 
a town of the name of Birdsburg in the State of Missour 
. Their visit, I gathered, was purely of a social and pleasurabl 
nature, and my informant spoke at some length of the entei 
tainments arranged for their stay in the city. It was when h 
. related with a considerable amount of satisfection' and prid 
that a deputation of their number had been introduced to an 
had shaken hands with a well-known prize-fighter .that . 
occurred to me to broach the subject of His Grace. To mai 
a long story short, sir, I have arranged, subject to your aj 
proval, that the entire convention shall be presented to H 
Grace tomorrow afternoon.’ 
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■ was amazed. 

Eighty-seveo, JeevesI AthovmrdiaEeafP 
1 was obliged to agree to a reducdcin £-;Tcc:£aftr,,3iE: 
ms finally arrived at were one teind 
r the party.’ 

Idioughtabit. 

‘Payable in advance?’ 




No, sir. I endeavoured to obtain pay: 
ras not successful/ 

‘Well, anyway, when we get it 
mndred. Bick/li never know. Do yo- 
teth would suspect anything, Jeeves, if I rm 
lundred?’ 

‘I fancy not, sk. Mr Bickers teth is an agn 
but not bright.^ 




:cse 2'Lr . 




‘All tight, then. After breakfast ran down 
»et me some money.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ ^ 

‘You know, you’re a bit of a marvel, Jeeves. 

‘Thank you, sir.’ 

‘Right hoi’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ , 

' Vhen I took dear old Bicky aside in the course of lie morn- 
ing and told him what had happened he nearly bro 'e 
He tottered into the sitting-room and buttonholed old ns- 
wick, who was reading the comic section of the morning 
paperwithakincl of grim resolution. _ 

‘Unde,’ he said, ‘are you doing anything speaal tomormw 
afternoon? I mean to say, I’ve asked a few of my p s m 
meet you, don’t you know.’ 

The old boy cocked a speculative eye at him. 

‘There willbe no reporters among them? 

‘Reporters? Rather not. Why?’ „,preanumi''=^ 

• ‘I refuse to be badgered by reporters. There 
of adhesive young men who , endeavoured to ^ ^ 

views on America while the boat was app 
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^ . "That’ll'be absolutely all right, uncle. There woiftbt 
newispaper 'man in the place/ * . ; , 

‘In that case I shall be glad to make the acquaintancie 
your friends/ 

‘ you’ll shake hands ’with them, and so forth? ’ 

T shall naturally order my behaviour according to i 
accepted rules of civilized intercourse/ 

Bicky thanked him heartily and came off to lunch wiA n 
at the club, where he babbled freely of hens, incubators, ^ 
other rotten things. 

After mature consideration we had decided to unleash tht 
Eirdsburg contingent on the old boy ten at a time. Jeey^ 
brought his theatre pal round to see us, and we arranged the 
whole thing with Wi. A very decent chappie, but rather 
inclined to collar the conversation and turn it in the direction 
of his home-town’s new water-supply system. We settled Aat, 
as an hour was about all he would be likely to stand, each . 
gang should consider itself entitled to seven minutes of the , 
duke’s society by Jeeves’s stop-watch, and that when their 
time was up Jeeves should slide into the room and cough, 
meaningly. Then we parted with what I believe are criled 
mutual expressions of goodwill, the Birdsburg chappie 
extending a cordial invitation to us all to pop out some day, 
and take a look at the new water-supply system, for which 
we thanked him. 

Next day the deputation rolled in. The first shift consisted - 
of the cove we had met and nine others almost exactly like 
him in every respect. They all looked deuced keen and busi- 
ness-like, as if from youth up they had been working in the 
office and catching the boss’s eye and what not. They shook, 
hands with the old boy with a good deal of apparent satis- 
faction — all except one chappie, who seemed to be brooding 
about something ^ and then they stood off and became chatty, ' 
What message have you for Birdsburg, duke?’ asked out., 
pal. 

The old boy seemed a bit rattled, 
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‘I have never been to Birdsburg/ 


The chappie seemed pained. 

‘You should pay it a visit/ he said. ‘The r:35: czr Z 

I Ij.— .1“ T^» ^ ^ «« 


growing city in the country. Boost for Birdsburg ! ’ 

‘Boost for Birdsburg !’ said the other chanpies rt 

The chappie who had been brooding suddenlr cave cererje. 

He was a stout sort of well-fed cove with one cf *r 
determined chins and a cold eye. 

The assemblage looked at him. 

‘As a matter of business,’ said the chappie - 'mind von r- 
not quesoonmg anybody’s good faith, but, as a niattr n-‘ 
stactbusiness-I think this gentleman here ought to n-<t 
0 . TOd brfora J 


;»• Jofm.!.™,*?' eded to old bo;, a,*, 

, »• o(m,, mipi, bosio,,,, j,„ 


"ilyo" btttlSo T 0 ■" "finf Mvdi-r, 
'inderstandit. Well if vm » ^ ^ ^ Bickentetis. I 

. WalJaboutit.’ . * English novels, and I 


]^isismonstrousl 


- “-cKenteth here , i, 

'^^P^on,and^enah, 

Chiswick ga,^Bf[y^ttolmo^ 




i 2 !n.’ 
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citi'zeos .of Birdsbutg should have the privilege of meetmg . ’ 
and shaking- hands with you for a financial consideration' 
Giutualiy- arranged, and what my friend Simms here means 
and Pm with him - is that we have only Mr Bickersteth’s , ' . 
word for it - and he is a stranger to us - that you are the Duke ; ■ 
of Chiswick at all/ 

. .■ Old Chiswick gulped. - ' , ' , ' 

* 'Allow me to assure you, sir/ he said in a rummy kind of 
voice, 'that I am the Duke of Chiswick/ 

.'Then that’s all-right/ said the chappie heartily. ‘That was 
all we vranted to know. Let the thing go on/ ' : 

‘I am sorry to say/ said old Chiswick, ‘ that it cannot go on. 

J am feeling a little tired. 1 fear I must ask to be excused/" ; 

‘But there are seventy-seven of the boys waiting round the 
corner at tl'S moment, duke, to be introduced to you/ . 

• ‘1 fear I must disappoint them/ - / 

‘ But in that case the deal would have to be off/ 

‘ That is a matter for you and my nephew to discuss/ 

The chappie seemed troubled. 

'You really won’ t meet the rest of them?’ ' 

*No!’ > ' • 

' WeE, then, I guess we’ll be going/ ' 

They went out, and there was a pretty soEd sEence. Then : 
old Chiswick turned to Bicky: 

'Well?’ . ' . ; . 

Bicky didn’t seem to have anything to say. 

' Was it true what that man said ? ’ 

'Yes, uncle/ 

*' 'What do you mean by playing this trick?’ , 

Bicky seemed pretty well knocked out, so I put in a w’^ord; 

'I think you’d better explain the whole thing, Bicky^ old ‘ - 
top/ 

Bicky’sadam’s apple jumped about a bit; then he started.- > ; ‘ 
'You see, you had cut off my allowance, uncle, and I 
wanted a bit of money to start a diicken farm. I mean to say . 
it’s an absolute cert if you once get a bit of capital. You buy. ‘ 
a hen, and it lays an egg every day of the week, and you scE ^ ^ 
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ihe egg, say. seven for twentr-r'^ cc^r.'s, >v: x-v 



‘What is all this nonsense abcct nensr i - U :.'c: .-'c Jv 

nose you ^ere a substantial bnslne^ nn— 

‘Old Bicky rather esaggeratei sir.’^ i s:~c- b£.r;rc u-e 
chappieout‘’rhefactis, the poor clc is ahsclnmly iuncr.- 
dent on that remittance of yonrs, and —hen _rcu cnr :t cxf. 
don’t you know, he was pretty soiidiy in the scnp. anc nac rn 
think of some way of closing in on a bit cf the rency preny 
quick. That’s why we thought of dais bnnc-snasnng scneme.' 

Old Chiswick foamed at the mouth. 

‘So you hare lied to me! You hare celTnemtely deceived 
me as to your financial status 1 ’ 

‘Poor old Bicky didn’t w^ant to go to that ranch/ I en- 
. plained. ‘He doesn’t like cows and horses, but be rather 
diinks he would he hot stuff among the hens, .-di be wan— 
is abit of capital. Don’t you think it would be rather a wheene 
if you were to-’ 

‘Aftet what has happened? After th?s — this deceit and 
foolery? Notapennul’ 

‘But-’ 


‘Notapeenyl’ 

There was a respectful ccush in thehackstou'd 
-‘IflEigatiaakeasuggesdXrft?’ “ 

•Jeeres was standins on ’ 
brainy. ^ 

Go ahead, Teewes ” t rr’.t 

•t v—TJ ' " 


k-— tlGnZGu.- 


Icokir.g dev 


I V'OluCl. nitr*V r — T . . * 
t^'^^iofalittle^d^lr:: 3" ^ ^^Cirerstoth :s m 

^tere.hemidtsem^'^rjirt: 

occutieaces o>thk b" cesenotog t.he 

'bs'^oiespiritedand^^X.r: ” "“‘-T 


occutieaces efthis- -- 

“yjovel’lsaji 

ByGwrgel’saidBldrr, 

.^^tkeaTensl’Eudol-^- 


of 
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^Jeeves is riglitl TU do.itl The Chronicle would jump at it 

They eat that sort of stuff/ ^ 

: Old Chiswick gave a land of moaning howl. 

‘I absolutely forbid you, Francis, to do this thing!' ‘ > 

^That's all very weU/ said Bicky, wonderfully braced/‘but 
if I can’t get the money any other way 
- ‘Wait 1 Er - wait, my boy I You are so impetuous I We might 
- arrange something/ 

‘I won^’t go to that bally ranch/ 

‘No, no! No, no, my boy! I would not suggest it I would 
not for a moment suggest it. I - 1 think He seemed to have 
a bit of a struggle with himself. ‘I - 1 think that, on the whole 
it would be best if you returned with me to England* I ~ I 
might in fact, 1 think I see my way to doing - to ~ I might 
be able to utilise your services in some secretarial position/ 

‘I shouldn’t mind that.’ 

‘I should not be able to offer you a salary, but, as you know, 
in English political life the unpaid secretary is a recognized 
figure-’ 

‘The only figure I’ll recognize/ said ‘Bicky firmly, ‘is five 
hundred quid a year, paid quarterly/ 

‘My dear boy!* 

‘Absolutely ! ’ 

‘But your recompense, my dear Francis, would consist in 
the unrivalled opportunities you would have, as my secretary, 
to gain experience, to accustom yourself to the intricacies of 
political life, to - in fact, you would be in an exceedingly 
advantageous position/ 

‘Five hundred a year!’ said Bicky, rolling it round his 
tongue. ‘Why, that would be nothing to what I could make 
if I started a chicken farm. It stands to reason. Suppose you 
have a dozen hens. Each of the bens has a dozen chickens. 
After a bit the chickens grow up and have a dozen chickens 
each themselves, and then they all start laying eggs! There's a 
fortune in it. You can get anything you like for eggs in 
America, Fellows keep them on ice for years and years, 
and don’t sell them till they fetch about a dollar a whirl. You 
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dotf t think I’m going to chuck a future like this for anything 
under five hundred o’ goblins a year - what ? ’ 

A look of anguish passed over old Chiswick’s face, then 
he seemed to be resigned to it. "Very well, my boy,’ he said, 

"What ho 1 ’ said Bicky. ‘All right, then.’ 

"Jeeves,’ I said. Bicky had taken the old boy off to dinner 
to celebrate, and we were alone. "Jeeves, this has been one of 
your best efforts.’ 

"Thank you, sir.’ 

"It beats me how you do it.’ 

"Yes, sir?’ 

"The only trouble is you haven’t got much out of it your- 
self.’ 

"I fancy Mr Bickersteth intends - 1 judge from his remarks - 
to signify his appreciation of anything I have been fortunate 
enough to do to assist him, at some later date when he is in a 
more favourable position to do so,’ 

"It isn’t enough, Jeeves 1 ’ 

‘Sir?’ 

It was a wrench, but I felt it was the only possible thing to 
■be done, 

"Bring my shaving things.’ 

A gleam of hope shone in the man’s 6ye, mixed with doubt. 
"Youniean,sir?’ 

"And shave off my moustache.’ 

There was a moment’s silence. I could see the fellow was 

deeply moved. 

Thank you very much indeed, sir,’ he said, in'a low voice. 


THE AUNT AND THE SLUGGARD 

Now that it^s all over, I may as well admit that there was a 
time dttring the a£Fair of RockmetteUer Todd when I thought 
that Jeeves was going to let me down. Silly of me, of course,, 
knowing him as I do, but that is what I bought. It seemed 
to me that the man had the appearance of being bafiSed. 

The Rocky Todd business broke loose early one morning 
in spring. I was in bed, restoring the physique with my usual 
nine hours of the dreamless, when the door flew open and 
somebody prodded me in the lower ribs and began to shake 
the bedclo^es in an unpleasant manner. And after blinking 
a bit and generally pulling myself together, I located Rocky, 
and my first impression was that it must be some horrid 
dream. 

Rocky, you see, lived down on Long Island somewhere, 
miles away from New York; and not only that, but he had told 
me himself more than once that he never got up before 
< twelve, and seldom earlier than one. Constitutionally the 
laziest young devil in America, he had hit on a walk in life 
which enabled him to go the limit in that direction. He was a 
poet. At least, he wrote poems when he did an3rthing; but 
most of his time, as far as I could make out, he spent in a 
sort of trance. He told me once that he could sit on a fence, 
watching a worm and wondering what on earth it was up to 
for hours at a stretch , 

He had his scheme of life worked out to a fine point. About 
once a month he would take three days writing a few poems; 
the other three hundred and twenty-nine days of the year 
he rested. I didnT know there was enough money in poetry 
to support a chappie, even in the way in which Rocky lived; 
but it seems that, if you stick to exhortations to young min^ 
to lead the strenuous life and don't shove in any rhymes, 
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AmedcaQ editors figot for fo- . 

of liis things once. It began: 


Be! 

Be! 

Tee past b cead, 
Tomonoar is cot bocrc 
Be today! 

Today! 

tTii cTery £:re. 

Be! 

Bel 


CCrt 


liere ^ere three n:ore ve 
)0site the &o:itisp:ece c 
dU round it, and n p:^ 
ipple \fi& bulging z^usdt 
A eye. Rocky said trer ga: 
andhesuydbb 
^nth. . 
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ct that he had a an 

linois. It’s a cudona 
m aunU and rirdea 

here is Bicky fore 

"tky.Nfho.Ktil? 

^otple, the bird s 




n cr a 
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thing yon a story sV; 
iipperley, vho kda^ 

Mt be mete 
hiving at is Biat Ptorld 

of this vodd; a; 
fe«iS'that,baTm^v 
my own aunts,!! 
■tohaveabettiavi.,.:^ 
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iliinois^ and, as he had been named Kockmcttellet after her 
(whidi ra itself, you might say, entitled him to substantial 
compensation) and was her only nephew, his position looked 
pretty sound* He told me that when he did come into the 
money he meant to do no work at all, except perhaps an oc- 
casio^ poem lecommending the young man with life open- 
ing out before him with all its splendid possibilities to fight 
a pipe and shove his feet up on the mantelpiece. 

^d this was the man who was prodding me in the ribs ia 
the grey dawnl 

* Read this, Bertie ! * babbled old Rocky* 

I could just see that he was waving a letter or something. 

. t equally foiil in my face. ' Wake up and read this !’ 

1 can^t read before I’ve had my raornmg tea and a cigarette; 

1 groped for the bell, 

Jeeves came in, looking as fiesh as a dewy violet. It’s a' 
mystery to me how he does it. 

*Tea, Jeeves.’ 

*Very good, sir/ 

^ , I found that Rocky was surging round with his beastly 
letter again. , • ; 

‘What is I said, * What on earth’s the matter?’ 

‘Readkl’ 

‘Ican’t.Ihaven’thadinytea.’ 

^Well, listen then/ ^ 

‘Who’s it from?’ 

‘Myaunt/ 

At this point I fell asleep again. I woke to bear him saying: 

^So what on earth am I to do? ’ 

Jeeves Bowed in with the tray, like some silent stream 
meandering over its mossy bed; and I saw daylight 
‘Read it again. Rocky, old top/ I said. ‘I want Jeeves to ; 
hear it Mr Todd’s aunt has written him a rather rmnmy letter, : ' ^ 
Jeeves, and we want your advice/ 

‘Very good, sir/ 

He stood in the middle of the room, registering devotion - . 
to the cause, and Rociy started again; 
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*My dear Rcdrs 
‘I hare betr 
come to the cccf: 
so long before ££: 




‘Whatdo 

' *It seers £ 2: 

becomesderer^: 

‘Proceed cZii-: 



‘You hr 
sec for ct!i 
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ailo’waoce. I hmc now decided to do so - on one condition, I have 
written to a firm of lawyers in New York, giving them instrucdons 
to pay yon quite a substantial sum each month* My one condition 
is that you Hve in New York and en)oy yourself as I have always 
wished to do, I want you to foe my representative, to spend this 
money for me as I should do myself, I want you to plunge into the 
gay, .prisimdc life of New York. I want you to be the life and soul 
, of brilliant supper parties. 

^Above all, I want you ~ indeed, I insist on this -- to write me 
letters at least once a week, giving me a full description of all you 
are doing and all that is going on in the city, so that I may enjoy 
at second-hand what tny wretched health prevents my enjoying for 
myself. Remember that I shall expect full details, and that no detail 
is too trivial to interest 

Your afiectionate Aunt, 

Isabel Rockmettelier/ 


*What about it?' said Rocky* 

*What about it?' I said* 

* Yes. What on earth am I going to do?' 

It was only then that I really got on to the extremely rummy 
attitude of the chappie, in view of the fact that a quite un- 
expected mess of good cash had suddenly descended on huH; 
from a blue sky. To my mind it was an occasion for the beam- 
ing smile and the joyous whoop; yet here the man was, look- 
ing and talking as if Fate had swung on his solar plexus. It 
amazed me, 

^Aren't you bucked?' I said. 

'Buckedr 

‘If I were in your place I should be frightfully braced* I 
consider this pretty soft for you.’ 

He gave a kind of yelp, stated at me for a moment, and, then . 
began to talk of New York in a way that reminded me of 
Jimmy Mundy, the reformer bloke, Jimmy had just come' to ' 
New York on a hit-the-trail campaign, and I had popped in 
at Madison Square Garden a couple of days before, for half 
an hour or so, to hear him* He had certainly told New York ’ 
some pretty straight things about itself, having apparently 
taken a dislike to the place, but, by Jove, you know, dear old 
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: . I turned to Rocky. ' - . 

*You see?^ ^ 

The chappie writhed like an electric fan. 

J won't do itl I can't do itl I’ll be hanged if I’U do it! How' 

< on' earth can I dress np like that? Do you realize that most 
■ .-days I don’t get out of my pyjamas till five in the afternoon, 
and then I just put on an old sweater ?’ 

I saw Jeeves wince, poor chap. This sort of revelation 
shocked bis finest feelings, ^ ' 

* Then, what are you going to do about it?’ I said. 

* That’s what I want to know.’ 

* * You might write and explain to your aunt/ 

*I might ~ if I wanted her to get round to her lawyer’s in 
two rapid leaps and cut me out of her will/ 

I saw his point. ^ 

'What do you suggest, Jeeves ? ’ I said. 

Jeeves cleared his throat respectfully. 

'The crux of the matter would appear to be, sir, that Mr 
Todd is obliged by the conditions under which the money 
is delivered into his possession to write Miss Rockmetteller 
long and detailed letters relating to his movements, and the 
only method by which this can be accomplished, if Mr Todd 
adheres to his expressed intention of remaining in the country, 
is for Mr Todd to induce some second party to gather the 
actual experiences which Miss Rockmettellec wishes reported 
to her, and to convey these to him in the shape of a careful ' 
report, on which it would be possible for him, with the aid of 
his imagination, to base the suggested correspondence.’ 

Having got which off the old diaphragm, Jeeves was sfient : 
Rocky looked at me in a helpless sort of way. He hasn’t 
, been brought up on Jeeves as I have, and he isn’t on to his 
curves. 

'Could he put it a little clearer, Bertie?’ he said. 'I thought 
at the start it was going to make sense, but it kind of flickered. 
What’s the idea?’ - • ^ 

*My dear old man, perfectly simple. I knew we could stand 
on Jeeves, All you’ve got to do is to get somebody to go . 
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jund lie town for you and take a fe\7 notes, and then you 
rotk the notes up into letters. That’s it, isn’t it, Jeeves ? ’ 
‘Precisely, sir.’ 

The light of hope gleamed in Rocky’s eyes.- He looked at 
[eeves in a startled way, dazed by the man’s vast intellect. 

‘But who would do it?’ he said. ‘It would have to be, a 
pretty smart sort of man, a man who would notice things.’ 
‘Jeeves I’ I said. ‘ Let Jeeves do it.’ 

‘But would he?’ 

‘You would do it, wouldn’t you, Jeeves?’ 

For the first time in our long connexion I observed Jeeves 
almost smile. The comet of his mouth curved quite a quarter 
of an inch, and for a moment his eye ceased to look like a 
meditative fish’s. 

‘I should be delighted to oblige, sir. As a matter of fact, 
I have already visited some of New York’s places of interest 
on my evening out, and it would be most enjoyable to make 
a practice of the pursuit.’ 

‘Fine! I know exactly what your aunt wants to hear about. 
Rocky. She wants an earful of cabaret stuff. The place you 
ought.to go to first, Jeeves, is Reigelheimer’s. It’s on Forty- 
second Street. Anybody will show you the way.’ 

Jeeves shook his head. 

Pardon me, sir. People ate no longer going to Reigel- 
heraer’s. The place at the moment is Frolics on the Roof.’ 

You see?’ I said to Rocky. ‘Leave it to Jeeves. He knows.’ 


that you find an entire group of your fellow- 
world; but out little circle was certainly 
mple of the fact that it can be done. We were all 
^^^JTthing went absolutely tight from the 

^scause he loves to exercise his 
among the Wght a corking time 

Rwek He wa^s sM^ I Midnight 

floor, doing himseffrLtL?^^!_°» dancing 




.{tCARKY pi?, JBEVES 

.^.ji^cncy .at her dwia h^ that it didn’t seem possibMJHi 
fe’tonid Venh^^ heie in New York. I stared at herpTH^ 
ookecl 'sit iceves. ’He was standing there in an 
ii}.!nir!cd.det?»rri:ncnt, the chnmp, when, if ever heis^mi 
I'lvc 'ocen rnllying roiind the young master, it was now*i^f 
RoLV.y’i- amsi looked less like an invalid than anyoneah 
:vcr seen, except my Aunt Agatha. She had a goodfdeklh 
\isr'.t V*.;: vhuwt her, as a matter of feet She looked^s^ 
h'e'inight be deucedly dangerous if put upon; and somethn 
ecmed to tell me that she would certainly regard herself ; 
)ut upon if she ever found out the game which poor ^a 
locky had been pulling on her. . 

‘ Good afternoon/ 1 managed to say. 

*How do you do?’' she said, ‘Mr Cohan?* . 


*Er-no.’ ■ 

‘Mr Fred Stone?’ 

‘Not absolutely. As a matter effect, my name’s Wooshk" 
lertie Wooster.’ 

' She seemed disappointed. The fine old name of Wdost 
ppeared to mean nothing in her life, ^ 

‘Isn’t Rockmettelier home?’ she said. ‘Where is he?!;^:’^ 


She had me with the first shot. I couldn’t think of ariywt 
0 say. I couldn’t tell her that Rocky was down in the cpudti 
matching worms, ' ^ r V' 

There was the faintest flutter of sound in the backgrbuh 
t was the respectful cough with which Jeeves announces^th 
e is about to speak without having been spoken to. , 

‘If you remember, sir, Mr Todd went out in thefaut 
lobilc witha party earlier in the afternoon.’ ; 

So he did, Jeeves; so he did/ 1 said, looking at my.watc 
Did he say when he would be back ? ’ f /r 

He gave me to understand, sir, that he would be somewB 
te in returning/ , 

He vanished; and the aunt took the chair whichT^^fc 
otten to offer her. She looked at me in rather a rummy .wa 
was a nasty look. It made me feel as if 1 were somcthin^tl 
>g had brought in and intended to bury later on. when ] 
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had time. My own Aunt Agatha, back in Engl:uxd> hu^i loi'kcd 
at me in exactly the same way many a tirne^ and it ncvct fuUtt 
to make my spine curl. 

‘You seem very much at home here, young man* Are you 
a great friend of Rockmetteller’s ? * 

‘Oh, yes, rather!" 

She frowned as if she had expected better tilings of old 
. Rocky. 

‘Well, you need to be/ she said, ‘the way you treat his flat 
as your own!" 

I give you my word, this quite unforseen slam simply 
robbed me of the power of speech. I^d been looking on myself 
in the light of the dashing host, and suddenly to be treated ns 
an intruder jarred me. It wasn’t, mark you, as if she had 
spoken in a way to suggest that she considered my presence 
in the place as an ordinary social call. She obviously looked 
on me as a cross between a burglar and the plumber’s man 
( come to fix the leak in the bathroom. It hurt her - my being 
. there. 


At this juncture, with the conversation showing every sign 
of being about to die in awful agonies, an idea came to me. 
Tea - the good old stand-by. 

‘Would you care for a cup of tea ?’ I said. 

‘Tea?" ^ 

She spoke as if she had never heard of the stuff. 

Nothing like a cup after a journey," I said. ‘Bucks you up) 
Rits a bit of zip into you. What I mean is, restores you, and 
so on, don’t you know. PR go and teR Jeeves/ 

I tottered down the passage to Jeeves’s lair. The man VAaf? 
tea^g the evening paper as if he hadn’t a care in the v/orld# 
Jeeves," I said, ‘ we want some tea.’ 

^Very good, sir.’ 

T say, Jeeves, this is a bit thick, what?’ 
w^ted sympathy, don’t you know - sympathy and kind- 
nerve centres had had the deuce of a ahock. 

^ ^ place belongs to Mr Todd. What on 

^putthatintoherhead?’ 


: .'v :* ''' '. cakrt on, jeeves ' ■■ 

; jeevcs filled the kettle with a restrained dignity. 

:;*No -doubt because of Mr Todd’s letters, sir,’ he said, Tt 
' ■ ; was my suggestion, sir, if you remember, that they should be * 

. . addressed from this apartment in order that Mr Todd should 
/. appear to possess a good central residence in the city,’ 

" • , I remembered. We had thought it a brainy scheme at the .. 

' time. ' ■ 

: , . . . . , ?Well, it’s dashed awkward, you know, Jeeves. She looks ' 

. ; ohme as an intruder. By Jove! I suppose she thinks I’m some-. ; 

•’ * . one who bangs about here, touching Mr Todd for free meals 
and borrowing his shirts.’ .• 

\ . ‘Extremely probable, sir,’ ' ' - 

’ ‘ • ‘It’s pretty rotten, you know/ 

‘Most disturbing, sir/ 

‘And there’s another thing: What are we to do about Mr 
. Todd? We’ve got to get him up here as soon as ever we can. / 
When you have brought the tea you had better go out and 
send him a telegram, telling him to come up by the next train.’ 

‘I have already done so, sir. I took the liberty of writing the 
^ message and dispatching it by the Lift attendant.’ 

‘By Jove, you think of everything, Jeeves!’ > 

‘Thank you, sir. A little buttered toast with the tea? Just 
so, sir. Thank you,’ 

I went back to the sitting-room. She hadn’t moved an inch* ' 
She was still bolt upright on the edge of her chair, gripping 
her umbrella like a hammer-thrower. She gave me another of 
those looks as I came in. There was no doubt about it; for 
some reason she had taken a dislike to me. I suppose because 
• ^ I Wasn’t George M. Cohan. It was a bit hard on a chap. 

'This is a surprise, what?’ I said, after about five minutes’ • 
restful silence, trying to crank the conversation up again. 

‘What is a surprise?’ . : 

‘Yourcoming here, don’t you know, and so on/ 

She raised her eyebrows and drank me in a bit more through ' 
her glasses. 

‘Why is it surprising that I should visit my only nephew?’ . 
she said, ' ' ^ 
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cQh, rather/ 1 said. ‘ Of course 1 Certainly. What I mean is 
Jeeves projected himself into the room with the tea. I was 
jolly glad to sec him. There's nothing like having a bit of 
business arranged for one when one isn't certain of one s 
lines. With the teapot to fool about with I felt happier. 

"Tea, tea, tea what! What ! ' I said. 

It wasn't what 1 had meant to say. My idea had been to be a 
good deal more formal, and so on. Still, it covered the 
situation, I poured her out a cup. She sipped it and put the 
cup down with a shudder. 

"Do you mean to say, young man/ she said, frostily, "that 
you expect me to drink this stuff? ' 

"Rather! Bucks you up, you know,' 

"What do you mean by the expression "‘Bucks you up"?' 

"Well, makes you full of beans, you know. Makes you fizz.' 

"I don't understand a word you say. You're English, aren't 
you?' 

I admitted it. She didn't say a w'ord. And she did it in a 
. way that made it vmrse than if she had spoken for hours. 
Somehow it was brought home to me that she didn't like 
Englishmen, and that if she had had to meet an Englishman 
. I was the one she' d have chosen last. 


Conversation languished once more after that. 

Then I tried again. I w^as becoming more convinced every 
.moment that you can't make a real lively salon vrith a couple 
of people, especially if one of them lets it go a word at a time. 
Are you comfortable at your hotel?' I said. 

‘At which hotel?' 

‘The hotel yoifre staying at.' 

"I am not stavuie at an hotel ' 


‘Stopping with friends ~ what?' 

‘lam naturdij stoppLi^ 7,-ith mv nephew.’ 

thea it hit me, 

VThat! Here?’ I gcrgk.d, 

‘Certzinlyt White eke aheald I jroP 
The fuii horror of 

I co^’t tee T 

oa i trj go. X co'o^dn'r ezpkia 
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that ^is was'rft KocWy’s flat 'without giving the poor old chap" 
away hopelessly, because she -would then ask me where he did 
live, and then he would be tight in the soup. I was trying to 
recover from the shock when she spoke again. 

*Will kindly tell my nephew’s manservant to prepare 
' my room ? I wish to lie down.’ 

* Your nephew’s manservant?’ 

*The man you call Jeeves. If Rockmetteller has gone for an 
automobile ride there is no need for you to wait for him. He 
will naturally wish to be alone with me when he returns.’ 

I found myself tottering out of the room. The thing was too 
much for me. I crept into Jeeves’s den, 

‘ Jeeves r I whispered. 

"Sir?’ 

"Mix me a b-and-s, Jeeves, I feel weak.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

"This is getting thicker every minute, Jeeves.* 

"Sir?’ 

‘She thinks you’re Mr Todd’s man. She thinks the whole 
place is his, and everything in it. I don’t see what you’re to do, 
except stay on and keep it up. We can’t say anything or she’ll 
get on to the whole thing, and I don’t want to let Mr Todd 
down. By the way, Jeeves, she wants you to prepare her bed/ 

He looked wounded. 

‘ It i s hardly my place, sir - ’ 

"I know - 1 know. But do it as a personal favour to me. If 
you come to that, it’s hardly my place to be flung out of the 
flat like this and have to go to an hotel, what? ’ 

‘Is it your intention to go to an hotel, sir? What will you 
do for clothes?’ 

‘Good Lord! I hadn’t thought of that. Can you put a few 
things in a bag when she isn’t looking, and sneak them down 
to me at the St Aurea ? ’ 

‘I will endeavour to do so, sir.’ 

‘Well, I don’t think there’s anything more, is there? Tell 
Mr Todd where I am when he gets here.’ 

"Very good, sir/ 
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■ • I looked round tlie place. The moment of partinjr luid come. 
I felt sad. The whole thing reminded me of one of lltoiic 
melodramas where they drive chappies out of the old home- 
stead into the snow. 

‘Good-bye, Jeeves,’ I said. 

‘Good-bye, sir.’ 

And I staggered out. 


You know, I rather think I agree with those poet-and- 
philosopher Johnnies who insist that a fellow ought to be 
devilish pleased if he has a bit of trouble. All that stuff about 
being refined by suffering, you know. Suffering does give a 
chap a sort of broader and more sympathetic outlook. It helps 
you to understand other people’s misfortunes if you’ve been 
through the same thing yourself. 

As I stood in my lonely bedroom at the hotel, trying to tie 
my white tie myself, it struck me for the first time that there 
mustbe v;hole squads of chappies in the world who had to get 
along without a man to look after them. I’d always thought of 
Jeeves as a kind of natural phenomenon; but, by Jove I of 
course, when you come to think of it, there must be quite a lot 
of fellows v;ho have to press their own clothes themselves, and 
haven’t got anybody to bring them tea in the morning, and so 
on. It was rather a solemn thought, don’t you know. I mean 
to say, ever since then I’ve been able to appreciate the frightful 
privations the poor have to stick. 

I got dressed somehow. Jeeves hadn’t forgotten a thing in 
his packing. Everything was there, down to the final stud. I’m 
not sure this didn’t make me feel worse. It kind of deepened 
the pathos. It v/as like what somebody or other wrote about 
the touch of a vanished hand. 


^ I^d a bit of dinner somewhere and went to a shov7 of some 
Mnd;^but nothing seemed to make any difference. I simply 
a t the heart to go on to supper an)w/here. T just v/ent 
^ knov/ v/hen I’ve felt so rotten, 

tW about the room softly, as if 

ttiere had been a death in the familv. If T ho A hoA 
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talk to I should have talked in a whisper; in fact, when the . 
telephone-bell irang I answered in such a sad, hushed voice that 
the feUbw. at the other end of the wire said ‘ Hallo 1 * five times, 
thinking he hiadn’t got me. ■ 

‘ It was Rocky. The poor old scout was deeply agitated. ^ 

^Bertie! Is that you, Bertie? Oh, gosh! Tm having a timeP 
' ^Where are you speaking from?* 

*The Midnight Revels. WeVe been here an hour, and I 
think we're a fixture for the night. I've told Aunt Isabel IVe 
gone out to call up a friend to join us. She's glued to a chair, 
with this-is-the-life written ail over her, taking it in through 
the pores. She loves it, and I'm nearly crazy.' 

* Tell me all, old top,' I said. 

*A little more of this,' he said, *and I shall sneak quiedy off 
to the river and end it all. Do you mean to say you go through 
this sort of thing every night, Bertie, and enjoy it? It's simply 
infernal! I was just snatching a wink of sleep behind the hill of 
fare just now when about a million yelling girls swooped 
down, with toy balloons. There are two orchestras here, each 
trying to see if it can't play louder than the other, I'm a mental 
and physical wreck. When your telegram arrived I was just 
lying down for a quiet pipe, with a sense of absolute peace 
stealing over me. I had to get dressed and sprint two miles to ’ 
catch the train. It nearly gave me heart-failure; and on top of 
that I almost got brain fever inventing lies to tell Aunt IsabH. 
And then I had to cram myself into these confounded evening 
clothes of yours.' 

I gave a sharp wail of agony. It hadn't struck me tiU then 
that Rocky was depending on my wardrobe to see him ■ 
through. 

‘ You'll ruin them! ' 

hope so,' said Rocky in the most unpleasant way. His 
troubles seemed to have had the worst effect on his character. 

I should like to get back at tiaem somehow; they've given me 
a bad enough time. They're about tiiree sizes too small, and 
something's apt to give at any moment. I wish to goodness it 
would, and give me a chance to breathe. I haven't breathed 

io8 


siace hsit past scrrsc. Thari: oer 

oat aad basT me a cnHar t=s 

corpse ilT GO“l- It tOTtC- ^ <;'•* 


this IS pure Hades! At 

Hcrir ori earicart I darce J 
\vi&? Aud liov” tnc cle^tCS co-aid. 
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the place? I* taKag big diancec t?:: 

trousers, I had to tell her Fve huTw xuy sniue^ w- 1 


Isabel 

“ . Sr SCUi ^ 

if I ererj gbri in 
in these 

g 

me vhen Cohan and Stoat are goiag^to turn cp; aaa it s 
situplj a ciuestioa of tkue before sne disccrrers wtoa^^is 
sitting turo ubles avay. Something's got to be done, Bertiel 
You^Te got to think up some uray of getting me out of this 
mess. It tras you *^ho got;me into 
‘Mel'Whatdo you mean?' 

Jeeves, then. It's ail the same. It v;as you vvho 
suggested leaving it to Jeeves. It vvas those letters I vrrote 
from his notes that did Ae mischief. I made them too good. 
My aunt's just been telling me about k. She says she had 
resigned herself to ending her life v;here she v;as, and then my 
letters began to arrive, describing the joys of New York; and 
they stimulated her to such an extent that she pulled herself 
together and made the trip. She seems to think she's had some 
miraculous kind of faith cure, I tell you 1 can't stand it, 
BertielltisgottoendP 
^ Can’t Jeeves think of anything ? ' 

No. He just hangs round, saying: ^^Most disturbing, sir!” 
A fat lot of help that is P 

^ old lad,' I said, * after all, it's far worse for me than 
It IS for you. You’ve got a comfortable home and Jeeves. And 
you re saving a lot of money.’ 

Swing money? Wliat do you mean - saving money?’ 

^ ^<wance your aunt was giving you. I suppose 
ches paying all the expenses now, isn’t she?’ ^ 
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I tell you,' Bertie, Fve examined the darned cloud ^th a 
inicfoscope, and if it"s got , a. silver lining it’s some Htde 

dissembler!’ ’ ; ^ 

‘But, Rocky, old top, it’s too bally awful! YouVe no notion 
of what Ym going through in this beastly hotels without 

Jeeves. I must getback to the flat/ >; 

‘ Don’t come near the flat! ’ 

‘But it’s my own flat/ 

‘I can’t help that. Aunt Isabel doesn’t like you. She asked 
me what you did for a living. And when I told her you didn’t 
do anything she said she thought as much, and that you were a 
typicd specimen of a useless and decaying aristocracy. So 
if you think you have made a hit, forget it. Now I must be 
• going back, or she’ll be coming out here after me. Good- 
bye.’ 

Next morning Jeeves came round. It was all so home-like 
' when he floated noiselessly into the room that I nearly broke 
down. 

‘Good morning, sir/ he said. ‘I have brought a few more of 
your personal belongings.’ 

He began to unstrap the suit-case he was carrying. 

‘ Did you have any trouble sneaking them away ? ’ 

’ ‘It was not easy, sir. I had to watch my chance. Miss Rock- 
metteller is a remarkably alert lady/ 

‘You know, Jeeves, say what you like - this /r a bit thick, 
isn’t it?’ _ 

‘The situation is certainly one that has never before come 
under my notice, sir. I have brought the heather-mixture suit, 
as the climatic conditions are congenial. Tomorrow, if not 
prevented, I will endeavour to add the brown lounge with the 
faint green twill/ 

‘ It can’t go on - this sort of thing - Jeeves/ 

‘We must hope for the best, sit.’ 

‘ Can’t you think of anything to do?’ 

‘I have been giving the matter considerable thought, sit,' 
but so far without success. I am placing three silk shirts -- the 
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dove-coloured, the light blue, and the mauve - in (he (i(!i( ((,n|( 
drawer, sir/ 

‘Youdon’tmean to say you can’t think of anything, jcovn'ij'* 
‘For the moment, sir, no. You will find a do'/cn Umwlln-v 
chiefs and the tan socks in the upper drawer on the lel't.* } !»• 
strapped the suit-case and put it on a chair. ‘A curio\i!i lady. 
Miss Rockmetteller, sir.’ 

‘You understate it, Jeeves.’ 

He gazed meditatively out of the window. 

‘In many ways, sir, Miss Rockmetteller reminds me of nn 
aunt of mine who resides in the south-east portion of London. 
Their temperaments are much alike. My aunt has the same 
taste for the pleasures of the great cit}'. It is a passion wdth her 
to ride in hansom cabs, sir. Whenever the family take their 
eyes off her she escapes from the house and spends the day 
tiding about in cabs. On several occasions she has broken into 
the children’s savings bank to secure the means to enable her 
to gratify this desire.’ 

‘I love to have these little chats with you about your female 
relatives, Jeeves,’ I said coldly, for I felt Aat the man had let 
me down, and I v/as fed up with him. ‘But I don’t see what 
all this has got to do with my trouble.’ 

‘1 beg your pardon, sir. I am leaving a small assortment of 
out neckties on the mantelpiece, sir, for you to select accord- 
ing to your preference. I should recommend the blue with the 
. red domino pattern, sir.’ 

Then he streamed imperceptibly tov/ards the door and 
flowed silently out. 


I’ve often heard that fellows after some great shock or loss 
have a habit, after (hefve been on the floor for a while 
wondering what hit them, of picking themselves up and piec- 
themselves together, and sort of taking a whirl at 
beginning a newlife. Time, the great healer, and Nature adjust- 
mg Itself and so on and so forth, Tnere’s a lot in it, I Imow' 
^cause m my own ,^e, after a day or tv;o of w’nat you might 
prOitraUem, I began to recover. The frightful loss of 
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Jeeves made any thought of pleasure more or less a mockery, 
but at least I found that I was able to have a dash at enjoying 
life again- What I mean is, I braced up to the extent of going ^ 
round, the cabarets once more, so as to try to forget, if only 
forthemoment 

New York’s a small place when it comes to the part of.it ; 
that wakes up just as the rest is going to bed, and it wasn’t 
long before my tracks began to cross old Rocky’s, I saw him 
once at Peale’s, and again at Frolics on the Roof. There wasn^t 
anybody with him either time except the aunt, and, though he 
was trying to look as if he had struck the ideal life, it wasn’t 
difficult for me, knowing the circumstances, to see that 
beneath the mask the poor chap was suffering. My heart bled 
for the fellow. At least, what there was of it that wasn’t bleed- 
ing for myself bled for him. He had the air of one who was 
about to crack under the strain. 

It seemed to me that the aunt was looking slightly upset also. 

I took it that she was beginning to wonder when the cele- 
brities were going to surge round, and what had suddenly ‘ 
become of all those wild, careless spirits Rocky used to .mk 
with in his letters. I didn’t blame her. I had only read a couple 
of his letters, but they certainly gave the impression that poor : 
old Rocky was by way of being the hub of New York night 
life, and that, if by any chance he failed to show up at a 
cabaret, the management said, ‘What’s the use?’ and put up 
the shutters. 

The next two nights I didn’t come across them, but the 
night after that I was sitting by myself at the Maison Pierre 
when somebody tapped me on the shoxilder-blade, and I ' 
found Rocky standing beside me, with a sort of mixed expres- 
sion of wistfolness and apoplexy on his face. How the man had 
contrived to wear my evening clothes so many times without 
disaster was a mystery to me. He confided later that early in the 
proceedings he had slit the waistcoat up the back and that 
ffiat had helped a lot. 

For a moment I had the idea that he had managed to get 
away from his aunt for the evening; but, looking past him, I . 
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saw that she v/an in again. She was at a table over by the wall,^ 
looking at me as if I v/crc something the management ought 
tobecomplainol to about. 

‘Bertie, old scout,’ said Rocky, in a quiet, sort of crushed 
voice, ‘weVe alw.ays been pals, haven’t we? I mean, you 
know’ I’d do you a good turn if you asked me.’ 

'My dear old lad,’ 3 said. The man had moved me. 

‘Then, for Heaven’s sake, come over and sit at our table 

for the rest of the evening.’ 

Well, you know, there arc limits to the .sacred claims of 
friendship. 

‘Mydcarch.ap,’I said, ‘you know I’d do anything m reason; 
hut-’ 

‘You must come, Bertie. You’ve got to. Something’s got 
to be done to divert her mind. She’s brooding about some- 
thing. She’s been like tiiat for the last two days. I think she’s 
beginning to suspect. She can’t understand why we never 
seem to meet anyone 1 know at these joints. A few nights ago 
I happened to run into two newspaper men 1 used to know 
fairly well. That kept me going for a while. I introduced them 
to Aunt Isabel as liavid Bclasco and Jim Corbett, and it went 
v/c)l. But the effect has worn off now, and she’s beginning to 
v/ondet again. Something’s got to be done, or she will find 
outcvcrj'thing, and if she docs I’d take a nickel for my chance 
of getting a cent from her later on. So, for the love of Mike, 


.1 

r! 


com^ across to our table and help things along/ 

I v/ent along, One has to rally round a pal in distress. Aunt 
I?a1>c1 vm rilling holt upright, as usual. It certainly did seem 
sri if €hc had VrA a bit of the y.est with which she had started 
out to explore liroad way. She looked as if she had been think- 
ingagood deal about rather unpleasant things. 

‘You’ve met Bertie Wooster, Aunt Isabel?.’ s-aid Rockv. 
"have,’ 


‘Take a seat, Bertie,’ said Rocky. 

Utlt »'««ry party began. It was one of those joUv, 
Hy, hre.-!d.crurnl) ing parties where you cough twi« 
* ^ you speak, and then decide not to say it after all. 


'* ' - .'CARRY'ON, JEEVES ■ . , • ' ^ 

■ ' wc bad had an' hour 'of this wild dissipation, Aimt Isabd s^d 
‘ she wanted tbgo'homc. In the light of what Rocky had beer* 
' ‘ telling ine, this struck me as sinister, I had gathered that at th 

- -beginning of her visit she had had to be dragged home witl 
' ' ropes. 

' It must have liit Rocky the same way, for he gave me': 

: . pleading look. . ; 

' :/you*ll come along, won’t you, Bertie, and have a drink a 

- the flat?’ 

I had a feeling that this wasn’t in the contract, but ther 
wasn’t anj^thing to be done. It seemed brutal to leave th 
poor chap alone with tlie woman, so I went along. 

Right from the start, from the moment we stepped -int< 
die taxi, the feeling began to grow that something was abou 
to break loose. A massive silence prevailed in the come 
where the aunt sat, and, tliough Rocky, balancing himself o: 
the little seat in front, did his best to supply dialogue, w 
weren’t a chatty party. 

I had a glimpse of Jeeves as we went into the flat, sit 
. . ting in his lair, and I wished I could have called to him t< 
rally round. Something told me that I was about to nee( 
him. 

The stuff was on the table in the sitting-room. Rocky too) 
up the decanter. 

.. ’Say when, Bertie.’ 

. ‘Stop) ’ barked the aunt, and he dropped it. 

* I caught Rocky’s eye as he stooped to pick up the ruins. I 
was the eye of one who sees it coming. 

' : ‘Leave it there, Rockmettellerr said Aunt Isabel; an< 
Rocky left it there. 

. ‘The time has come to speak,’ she said. *I cannot stand idl; 
by and see a young man going to perdition 1 ’ , ‘ ^ 

^ Poor old Rocky gave a sort of gurgle, a kind of sound rathe, 
like the whisky had made running out of the decanter on to m^ 
carpet; . \ / 

‘Eh?’ he said, blinking. 

The aunt proceeded. 
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‘The fault/ she sdd, nun 

light. But now my eyes ore open- 
have made. I shudder at the 
Rockmetteller, by urging pu nn 

1 saw Rocky grope - — 

it, and a look of relief . 

understood his feelings. 

'But when I wrote, p:: t: 
instructing you to go to tne np ~ 
the privilege of hearing ilh 
New York.’ 

'Jimmy Mucdy ! ’ I cf an. 

You know how it is s; 
mixed up and you sucdemf pn n 
Jimmy Mundy I began, tc 
happened. Fd seen it ipg— hi 
England, themonlkichefrm 
on his evening out and cnrn^hrfr.. 
of a crowd of chappie I wnr pt 
useless blot on the febric -cf J'rrd^ 
The aunt gave me a wi 


KE” sncrGGA.^' 


r had -rc 


i t 

htcf 


le nncecrs : 


ci--: — 


o r. 

^Yes; Jimmy Mundy F sh^ n 
of your stamp having heard rT 
are no drunken, dandnnmimn: 
at his meetings; so for von d:^: — n: 
for others, bs dead k sim hikn : 
to save New Yoik homltrid m h 
phrase -'to hit the trail t-wri' knrr 
that I first heard him. k wnr rr — 
meeting. How often k tk hi- 
whole futurel 

* You had been called rw*^* 

Mr Bclasco; so yon oohi P- 
had attang^ I jsl-l 
me there. The m?- --- ^ 

nave misundetstnod ms. ^ 
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me to- what I subsequently learned was Madison Square 
Garden, where Mr Mundy is holding his meetings. He 
escorted me to a seat and dien left me. And it was not till the 
meeting had begun that I discovered the mistake which had 
been made. My seat was in the middle of a row, I could mot 
leave without inconveniencing a great many people, so ’I 
remained/ ' . 

She gulped. ^ . 

‘Rockmetteller, I have never been so thankful for anything 
else. Mr Mundy was wonderful I He was like some prophet of 
old, scouring the sins of the people. He leaped about in a ' 
frenzy of inspiration till I feared he would do himself -an 
injury. Sometimes he expressed himself in a somewhat odd. 
manner, but every word carried conviction. He showed me 
New York in its true colours. He showed me the vanity and . 
wickedness of sitting in gilded haunts of vice, eating lobster 
when decent people should be in bed. ^ - 

‘He said that die tango and the fox-trot were devices of the - 
devil to drag people down into the Bottomless Pit. He said 
that there was more sin in ten minutes with a negro banjo 
orchestra than in all the ancient revels of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon. And when he stood on one leg and pointed right at where. 

I was sitting and shouted “This means you!” I could have 
sunk through the Hoor. I came away a changed woman. Surely 
you must have noticed the change in me, Rockmetteller? You 
. must have seen that I was no longer the careless, thoughtless 
person who had urged you to dance in those places of wicked- 
ness?^ 

Rocky was holding on to the table as if it was his only 
&icnd. 

‘Yes,* he stammered; ‘I - 1 thought something was wrong/ . 

‘Wrong? Something was right! Everything was rightl, 
Rockmetteller, it is not too late for you to be saved. You have 
only sipped of the evil cup. You have not drained it. It will be : 
hard at first, but you will find that you can do it if you fight V 
with a stout heart against the glamour and fascination of this 
dreadful city. Won’t you, for my sake, try, Rockmetteller? 
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"Won’t you go to the country tomorro-w and begin the 
struggle? Little by little, if you use your \dll 
I can’t help thinking it must have been that word ‘will’ that 
roused dear old Rocky like a trumpet call. It must have 
home to the realizadon that a miracle had come 
off and saved him &om being cut out of Aunt Isabel’s. At any 
rate, as she said it he perked up, let go of the table, and foced 
her with gleaming eyes. 

‘Do you want me to go to the country. Aunt Isabel?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘To live in the country?’ 

‘Yes, Rockmetteller.’ 

‘Stay in the country all the time? Never come to New 
York?’ . 

‘Yes, Rockmetteller; I mean just that. It is the only way. 
Only there can you be safe from temptation. "Will you do it, 
Rockmetteller? Will you - for my sake?’ 

. Rocky grabbed the table again. He seemed to draw a lot of 
encouragement from that table. 

‘ImlH’hesaid. 


‘Jeeves,’ I said. It was nest day, and I was back in the old 
flat, lying in the old armchair, with my feet upon the good old 
table. I had just come from seeing dear old Rocky off to his 
country cottage, and an hour before he had seen his aunt off 
to whatever hamlet it was that she was the curse of; so we 

were alone at last, ‘Jeeves, there’s no place like home - 
what?’ 


‘Very true, sir.’ 

‘Ue jolly old roof-tree, and all that sort of thing - what? ’ 
Preasely, sir.’ 

I lit another dgarette. 

‘Jeeves.’ 

‘Sit?’ 


a' t»sii>ess I ,»aUy thought 

‘Indeed. sir>» 
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* When did .you get the idea of taking Miss RoclmietteU 
to the meeting? It was pure genius ! * 

, ‘.'Thank you, sir. It came to me a little suddenly, dt 
morfxing when I was thinking of my aunt, sir/ - .. 

: ‘Your aunt? Thehansom cab one?^ ' , 

‘Yes, sir, I recollected that, whenever we observed one c 
her attacks coming on, we used to send for the clergyman c 
the parish. We always found that if he talked to her a while o 
higher things it diverted her mind from hansom cabs. I 
occurred to me that the same treatment might prove efficaci 
ous in the case of Miss Rockmetteller/ 

I was stunned by the man^s resource. 

‘It’s brain,’ I said; ^pure brain! What do you do to get like 
that, Jeeves ? I believe you must eat a lot of fish, or something. 
Do you eat a lot of fish, Jeeves?’ ^ . 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Oh, wdl, then, it’s just a gift, I take it; and if you aren’t 
born that way there’s no use worrying.’ 

‘Precisely, sir,’ said Jeeves. ‘If I might make the suggestion 
sir, I should not continue to wear your present tie. The green 
shade gives you a slightly bilious air. I should strongly ' 
advocate the blue with the red domino pattern instead, sir.’ 

‘All right, Jeeves,’ I said humbly. ‘ You know T 
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‘Jeeves/ I said, emerging from the old tub, ‘rally round/ 
*Yes, sir.’ 

I beamed on the man with no little geniality. I was puttmg 
in a week or two in Paris at the moment, and there s something 
about Paris that always makes me feel fairly full of espiegkrie 
2Si^jokdevivre. 

‘Lay out our gent’s medium-smart raiment, suitable for 
Bohemian revels,’ I said. ‘I am lunching with an artist bloke 
on the other side of the river.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

‘And if anybody calls for me, Jeeves, say that I shall be 
back towards the quiet evenfall.’ 

‘Yes, sir. Mr Biffen rang up on the telephone while you 
were in your bath.’ 

‘MrBiffeh? Goodheavensl’ 

Amarfng how one’s always running across fellows in 
foreign cities - coves, 1 mean, whom you haven’t seen for 
ages and would have betted weren’t anywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood. Paris was the last place where I should have 
expected to find old Bifiy popping up. There was a time when 
he and I had been lads about town together, lunching and 
dining together practically every day; but some eighteen 
months back his old godrnother had died and left him that 
place in Herefordshire, and he had retired there to wear 
gaiters and prod cows in the ribs and generally be the country 

gentleman and landed proprietor. Since then I hard hardly seen 
him. ^ 

^ Old Biffy in Paris? What’s he doing here? ’ 

‘He did not confide in me, sir,’ said Jeeves - a trifle frostily, 

I thought. It sounded somehow as if he didn’t like Bifiy. And 
yet they had always been matey enough in the old days. 
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' ^Whcfe’^s he Staying?’ ^ ^ 

' 'At the Hotel Avenida, Rue du Colisee, sir. He informed ; 
me that He was about to take a walk and would call this after- ' 
noon/' ' 

,, ’ ‘Well, if he comes wheaPm out, tell him to wait. And now, 
Jeeves, tms ganis^ mon chapeau, ci h wbangee de monsieur. I must.: 
be popping/ ^ • • 

It was such a corking day and I had so much time in hand '\ 
that near the Sorbonne I stopped my cab, deciding to walk the 
rett of the way. And I had hardly gone three steps and a half - 
when there on the pavement before me stood old Biffy. in 
person. If I had completed the last step 1 should have rammed . 
him. 

‘Biffy I ’ I cried. ‘ Well, well, well I * 

He peered at me in a blinking kind of way, rather like one : 
of his Herefordshire cows prodded unexpectedly while. - 
lunching. 

‘Berdel ’ he gurgled, in a devout sort of tone. ‘Thank GodP / 
He clutched my arm. ‘ Don’t leave me, Bertie, Pm lost/ - 

‘What do you mean, lost?’ 

‘I came out for a walk and suddenly discovered after a mile 
or two that I didn’t know where on earth I was. IVe been 
wandering round in circles for hours/ 

‘Why didn’t you ask the way?’ - 

‘1 can’t speak a word of French.’ ' . , 

- ‘Well, why didn’t you call a taxi?’ 

‘I suddenly discovered Pd left all my money at my ‘ 
hotel/ 

‘You could have taken a cab and paid it when you got to 
the hotel/ ; 

‘Yes, but I suddenly discovered, dash it, that Pd forgotten ' 
its name/ 

And there in a nutshell you have Charles Bdward Biffen. As 
vague and woollen-headed a blighter as ever bit a sandwich. ’ - 
Goodness knows — and my Aunt Agatha will bear me out in /. 
t^s — I m no master-mind myself; but compared with Biffy ' 
I’m one of the great thinkers of all time. 
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‘I’d give a shilling,’ said Bifiy wistfully, ‘to know tlic name 
of that hotel.’ . 


mg, 


i. 

‘You can owe it me. Hotel Avenida, Rue du Colisee.’ 
‘Bertie! This is uncanny. How. the deuce did you know.? 
‘That was the address you left with Jeeves this morn- 

tr' 


‘ So it was. I had forgotten.’ 

‘Well, come along and have a drink and then I’ll put you in 
a cab and send you home. I’m engaged for lunch, but I’ve 
plenty of time.’ 

We drifted to one of the eleven cafes which jostled each 
other along the street and I ordered restoratives. 

‘What on earth are you doing in Paris ? ’ I asked. 

‘Bertie, old man,’ said Biffy solemnly, ‘I came here to tr\- 
and forget. 

‘Well, you’ve certainly succeeded.’ 

hemis blTen.SeS‘th?w^^^^^^ 

No, I say I ’ I protested. But he was off ^ 

to do a bi, 

. Mit iSw ffig°nobI ’ P''.’ Bay made a , 

5^- ‘Bertie, old man I other 

describe her.’ descnbe her. I simply can’t 

.^^asaUtothegood. 

How do you mean, sort of?^^ 


‘Well of?’ 


^ A. 
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.may have been Cricklewood. At least, it was either a mi^- 
walk or a boot-shop/ 

^Easily confused/ ^ 

'/*^at Vm trying to make you understand/ said Biffy,/is 
that she came of good, sturdy, respectable middle-class stock. 
Nothing flashy about her. The sort of wife any man might, 
have been proud of/ 

* Well, whose wife was she?’ ' , 

' "Nobody’s. That’s the whole point of the story. I wanted 
her to be mine, and I lost'her/ 

* Had a quarrel, you mean? ’ 

"No, I don’t mean we had a quarrel. I mean I literally. lost 
her. The last I ever saw of her was in the Customs sheds at 
New York. We were behind a pile of trunks, and I had just 
asked her to be my wife, and she had just said she woiild and 
everything was perfectly splendid, when a most offensive 
blighter in a peaked cap came up to talk about some cigarettes 
which he had found at the bottom of my trunk and which I 
had forgotten to declare. It was getting pretty late by then, 
for we hadn’t docked till about ten-thirty, so I told Mabel to , 
go on to her hotel and I would come round next day and take 
her to lunch. And since then I haven’t set eyes on her/ 

"You mean she wasn’t at the hotel?’ 

"Probably she was. But - 

"You don’t mean you never turned up?’ 

"Bertie, old man/ said Bifiy, in an overwrought kind of 
way, "for Heaven’s sake don’t keep trying to tell me. what I- 
mean and what I don’t mean! Let me ^s my own way, or 
I shall get all mixed up and have to go back to the beginning/' 

"Tell it your own way/ 1 said hastily. 

"Well, tiien, to put it in a word, Bertie, I forgot the name of. 
the hotel. By the time I’d done half an hour’s heavy explaining 
about those cigarettes my mind was a blank. I had an idea I 
had written the name down somewhere, but I couldn’t have; 
done, for it wasn’t on any of the papers in my pocket. No, it 
was no good. She was gone.’ 

"Why didn’t you make inquiries?’ 
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‘Well, the fact is, Bertie, I had forgotten her name/ 

‘Oh, no, dash itl’ I said. This seemed a bit too thick even 
for Bi%. ‘How could you forget her name? Besides, you told 
it me a moment ago. Muriel or something,’ 

‘Mabel,’ corrected Biffy coldly. ‘It was her surname Pd 
forgotten. So I gave it up and went to Canada.’ 

‘But half a second,’ I said. ‘You must have told her your 
name. I mean, if you couldn’t trace her, she could trace 
you.’ 

‘Exactly. That’s what makes it all seem so infernally hope- 
less, She knows my name and where I live and everything, 
but I haven’t heard a word &om her. I suppose, when I didn’t 
turn up at the hotel, she took it that that was my way of hint- 
ing delicately that I had changed my mind and wanted to call 
the thing off.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ I said. There didn’t seem anything else to 
suppose. ‘Well, the only thing to do is to whizz around and 
try to heal the wound, what? How about dinner tonight, 
winding up 'at the Abbaye or one of those places?’ 

Biffy shook his head. 

‘It wouldn’t be any good. I’ve tried it. Besides, I’m leaving 
on the four o’clock train. I have a dinner engagement to- 
morrow with a man who’s nibbling at that house of mine in 
Herefordshire,’ 

‘Oh, are you trying to sell that place? I thought you liked 
it’ . 


‘1 did. But the idea of going on living in that great, lonely 
barn of a house after what has happened appals me, Bertie. So 
when Sir Roderick Glossop came along — ’ 

‘Sir Roderick Glossop 1 You don’t mean the loony-doctor?” 

‘The great nerve specialist, yes. Why, do you know 
him?’ 


It was a warm day, but I shivered, 

_ T was engaged to his daughter for a week or two,’ I said, 
1 ft a ushed voice* The memory of that narrow squeak always 
iiiade me feel faint, 

*Has he 
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*He has. Let me tell you all about - . ^ ^ 

*Not fust noy;r, old man/ said BiSy, getting up. ought t 
be going back to my hotel to see about my packing/ 

; Which, after I had listened to his story, struck me as pre^ 
low-down. However, the longer you live, the more you realiz- 
that the good old sporting spirit of give-and-take has pracdc 
ally died out in our midst. So I boosted him into a cab anc 
-went off to lunch. 

It can’t have been more than ten days after this that 3 
received a nasty shock while getting outside my morning tea 
and toast. The English papers had arrived, and Jeeves was 
just drifting out of room after depositing Tie Tipm by my 
bedside, when, as I idly turned the pages in search of the 
sporting section, a paragraph leaped out and hit me squarely 
in the eyeball. 

As follows? - ■ 

FORTHCOMING MARRIAGES 

MR C. E. BIFFEN AND MISS GLOSSOP 

The engagement is announced between Charles Edward, only 
son of the late Mr E, C. Biffen, and Mis Biffen, of ii Penslow 
Square, Mayfair, and Honoria Jane Louise, only daughter of Sk 
Roderick and Lady GIossop, of 6h Harley Street, W. 

‘Great ScottP I exclaimed. 

‘Sir?’ said Jeeves, turning at the door. 

‘Jeeves, you remember Miss Giossop?’ 

‘Very vividly, sir/ , ,• * 

‘She’s engaged to Mr Biffen/ 

‘Indeed, sir?’ said Jeeves. And, with not another word, he 
slid out. The blighter’s calm amazed and shocked nie. It 
seemed to indicate that there must be a horrible streak of' 
callousness in him, I mean to say, it wasn’t as if he didn’t' 
know Honoria GIossop. 

I read the paragraph again. A peculiar feeling it gave me. I 
don t know if you have ever experienced the sensation of . 
seeing the^announcement of the engagement of a pal of yours 
to a girl whom you were only saved from roaixying yourself ' 
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by the skin of yout teeth. It induces a sort of - well, it’s diffi- 
Slt to describe it exactly; but I should imagine a fellow would 
feel much the same if he happened to be strolling through tlie 
iungle with a boyhood chum and met a tigress or a jaguar, or 
whl not, and managed to shin up a tree and looked down and 
saw the friend of his youth vanishing into the undergrowth m 
the animal’s slavering jaws. A sort of profound, prayerM 
relief, if you know what I mean, blended at the same time with 
a pang of pity. What I’m driving at is that, thankful as I was 
that I hadn’t had to marry Honoria myself, I was sorry to see a 
real good chap like old Bifiy copping it. I sucked down a spot 
of tea and began to brood over the business. 

Of course, there are probably fellows in the world - tough, 
hardy blokes with strong chins and glittering eyes - w'ho could 
get engaged to this Glossop menace and like it, but I knew 
perfecdy well that Biffy was not one of them. Honoria, you 
see, is one of those robust, dynamic girls wdth the muscles of a 
welterweight and a laugh like a squadron of cavalry charging 
over a tin bridge. A beastly thing to have to face over the 
breakfast table. Brainy, moreover. The sort of girl who 
reduces you to pulp with sixteen sets of tennis and a few 
rounds of golf and then comes down to dinner as fresh as a 
daisy, expecting you to take an intelligent interest in Freud, If 
I had been engaged to her another week, her old father would 
have had one more patient on his books; and Biffy is much the 
same quiet sort of peaceful, inoffensive bird as me. I was 
shocked, I tell you, shocked. 

And, as I was saying, the thing that shocked me most was 
Jeeves s frightfo lack of proper emotion. The man happening 

' r“". I said. 

*Yes sir m* ‘ eyebrows/ 

-0 to lay ou, dds 

A”d iis, mark you, fan fc j 
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^gaged to die GIossop, strained every fibre in his bram to ^ v- 
stricate me. It beat me. I couldn't understand it. , . ' '} •' 

- ‘The blue with the red twill/ 1 said coldly. My manner was ’ 
larked, and I- meant him to see that he had disappointed me. ; / 

orely. . ■ 

About a week later I went back to Ixindon, and scarcely 
lad 1 got setded in the old flat when BiSy blew in. One glance : 
pas enough to tell me that the poisoned wound had begun; 
o fester.. The man did not look bright. No, there was no 
getting away from it, not bright. He had that kind of stunned, 
glassy expression which I used to sec on my own face in the ' ^ , 
having-mirror during my brief engagement to the Giossop , 
lestiience. However, if you don't want to be one of the What . ; 

s Wrong With This Picture brigade, you must observe the • 
:onventions, so I shook his hand as warmly as I could/, •' * ” ; j 

‘Well, well, old man/ I said. ‘Congratulations.' V> 

‘Thanks/ said Biffy wanly, and there was rather a weighty ; ^ 
silence. 

‘Bertie/ said Bifly, after the silence had lasted about three . .J 
minutes. 

‘Hallo?' ; ; 

‘Is it really true 

*what?' 

‘Oh, nothing/ said Biffy, and conversation languished ' . 
again. After about a minute and a half he came to the surface * 
once more. 

‘Bertie.'" 

‘Still here, old thing. What is it?' ■ ^ 

‘I say, Bertie, is it really true that you were once engaged to 
Honoria?' 

Ttis.' . ; . ^ 

Bifly coughed. ' 

‘How did you get out - 1 mean, what was the nature of the • 
tragedy that prevented the marriage?’ . ^ 

‘Jeeves worked it. He tliought out the entire scheme.’ ' , ' 

*I think, before I go,’ said Biffy thoughtfully, TU just step 
bto the kitchen and have a word with Jeeves.’ ; 
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I felt tbat the situatioQ caUed for complete candour. 

said Biffy earnestly, ‘as one fcend to 

another, I do/ , ^ 

‘Then why the dickens did you ever get into itr 

‘I don’t know. Why did you?J 

‘I ^ well, it sort of happened/ 

‘And it sort of happened with me. You know how it is when 
your heart’s broken, A kind of lethargy comes oyer you. You 
get absent-minded and cease to exercise proper ^precautions, 
and the first thing you know you’re for it. I don’t know how 
it happened, old man, but there it is. And w-hat 1 want you to 
tell me is, what’s the procedure?’ 

‘You mean, how does a fellow edge out?’ 

‘Exactly. I don’t want to hurt anybody’s feelings, Bertie, 
but I can’t go through with this thing. The shot is not on the 
. board. For about a day and a half I thought it might be all 
right, but now - You remember that laugh of hers?’ 

. T do/ 

‘Well, there’s that, and then all this business of nerer letting 
a fellow alone - improving his mind and so forth 
T know. I know/ 

‘Very well, then. What do you recommend? What did tcz 
m^ when you said that Jeeves worked a scheme?’ 

Well, you see, old Sir Roderick, who’s a loony-coctcr 
nothing but a loony-doctor, however much you may call 
a. nerve speciaHst, discovered that there was a modicum c- 
msamty in my family. Nothing serious. Just one of my 
uncles. Used to keep rabbits in his bedroom. And the 0 ^^ dot 
, to lunch here to give me the once-over, and Jeer-i 

.■ iSf ““Sw 

■ •‘None?’ 

It seemed, to tnf^ 
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such a perfect chump as dear old Biify 'without a bit of assh 

tance*; . ‘ . 

'Not a loony on the list/ he said gloomily. 'It's just lik 
my luck.. The old boy's coming to lunch with me tomorro^sJ 
ho. doubt to test me as he did you. And I never felt saner ii 
my life.' ^ , 

I thought for a moment. The idea of meeting Sir RodeHd 
again gave me a cold shivery feeling; but when there is i 
chance of helping a pal we Woosters have no thought of self 

'Look herc> Biffy/ 1 said, *F11 tell you what. FU rollup foi 
that lunch. It may easily happen that when he finds you arc 
a pal of mine he will forbid the banns right away and no mote 
questions asked.' 

‘Something in that/ said Biffy, brightening. 'Awfully 
spotting of you, Bertie.' 

‘Oh, not at all/ I said. 'And meanwhile FU consult Jeeves. 
Put the whole thing up to him and ask his advice. He's never 
failed me yet.' 

Bifify pushed off, a good deal braced, and I went into the 
kitchen. 

‘Jeeves/ 1 said, ‘I want your help once more. I've just been 
having a painful interview with Mr Biffen.' 

'Indeed, sir?’ 

'It's like this/ I said, and told him the whole thing. . 

It was rummy, but I could feel him freezing from the start. 
As a rule, when I call Jeeves into conference on one of these 
little problems, he's all sympathy and bright ideas; but not 
today. 

fear, sir/ he said, when I had finished, 'it is hardly my 
place to intervene in a private matter affecting ^ 

'Oh, cornel' 

'No, sir. It would be taking a liberty.' 

'Jeeves/ I said, tackling the blighter squarely, 'what have 
you got against old Biffy?' 

'I, sir?' 

'Yes, you.' 

'I assure you, sirF 
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‘Oh, \7cll, if you don’t v/ant to chip in and save a fellow- 
creature, I suppose I can’t make you. But let me tell you this, 
I am now going back to tlie sitting-room, and I am going to 
put in some very tense thinking. You’ll look pretty silly when 
I come and tell you that IVe got Mr Biffen out of the soup 
without your assistance. Extremely silly you’ll look,’ 

‘Yes, sir. Shall I bring you a whisky-and-soda, sir?’ 

No. Coffee! Strong and black. And if anybody wants to 
see me, tell ’em that I’m busy and can’t be disturbed,’ 

An hour later I rang the bell. 

‘Jeeves,’ I said with hauteur. 

‘Yes, sir?’ 

‘Kindly ring Mr Biffen up on the phone and say that Mr 
Wooster presents his compliments and that he has got it’ 

I was feeling more than a Uttle pleased with myself next 
morning as I strolled round to Biff 5 "’s. As a rule the bright ideas 
you get overnight have a trick of not seeming quite so fright- 
fully fruity when you examine them by the light of day; but 
this one looked as good at breakfast as it had done before 
dixiner. I examined it narrowly from every angle, and I didn’t 
see how it could fail. 

A few days before, my Aunt Emily’s son Harold had cele- 
brated his sixth birthday; and, being up against the necessity of 
weighing in with a present of some kind, I bad happened to 
see in a shop ’in the Strand a rather sprightly little gadget, well 
calculated in my opinion to amuse the child and endear him 
to one and all. It w^as a bunch of flowers in a sort of holder 
ending in an ingenious bulb attachment which, W’hen pressed, 

\ shot about a pint and a half of pure spring water into the face 
r of anyone who was ass enough to sniff at it. It seemed^ to me 

'I just the thing to please the growing mind of a kid of six, and 

I I had rolled round with it. . . . -i 

I But when I got to the house I found Harold sitting m the 
midst of a mass of gifts so luxurious and costly that I simply 
hadn’t the crust to contribute a thing that had set me back " - 
mere elevenpence-ha’penny; so with rare presence of 
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for V7e Woosters 'can think quick on occasion - I wrenched 
my Uncle James's card off a toy aeroplane, substituted thy 
own, and trousered the squirt, which I took away with me* 
It had been lying around In my flat ever since, and it seemed 
to,nie that the time had come to send it into action. ' 

‘Well?' said Biffy anxiously, as I curveted into his sitting- 
room. 

’ ..The poor old bird was looking pretty^ green about the giliSv 
I recognized the symptoms. I had felt much the same myself 
when waiting for Sir Roderick to turn up and lunch with me. 
How the deuce people who have anything wrong with their 
ner^’^es can bring themselves to chat with that man, I can't 
imagine; and yet he has the largest practice in London. 
Scarcely a day passes -without his having to sit on somebody's 
head and ring for die attendant to bring the strait- waistcoat: 
and bis outlook on life has become so jaundiced through con- 
stant association with coves who are picking straw’s out of 
their hair that I was convinced that Biffy had merely got to 
press the bulb and nature would do the rest. 

So I patted him on the shoulder and said: ‘It's all right, old 
manl' . 

‘What does Jeeves suggest?’ asked Biffy eagerly. 

‘Jeeves doesn't suggest anything.' 

‘But you said it was ail right.’ ' . 

Jeeves isn’t the only thinker in the Wooster home, my lad. 
I have taken over your little problem, and I can tell you at 
once that I have the situation well in hand.' ' . ; 

‘You?’ said Biffy. 

; His tone was far from flattering. It suggested a lack of faith 
in my abilities, and my view was that an ounce of demon- 
stration w^ouid be worth a ton of explanation. I shoved the’ 
bouquet at him, 

‘Are you fond of flowers, Biffy?’ I said. 

‘Eh?' 

‘Smell these.' 

Biffy extended the old beak in a careworn sort nf wav. and 




‘Hieie!’ I said. 

The old egg ^^'as a t££e -ccob-cix-c ;>t '.--st. b-t ba 
words fairly soon and teg-iri t-c v.-irb - gccd 

deal of warmth. 

‘Calm yourself, laddie/ I sa:c. ss re ranse-d fee bee™. ‘le 
was no mere jest to pass an idle hccr. it was a deraonseradon. 
Take this, BiSy, with an old tnenc s blessn'.g:. refdl tte bed:, 
shove it into Sir Roderick's face, press rirrrJya and leave £ie 
test to hiiD. Pn gu <1X311 tec tiiu.tr ^ i — wcr u-«rcc 

seconds the idea vill have da^ed cn hnii that you are rot 
required in his family.’ 

- Biffy stared at me. 

‘Are you suggesting that I squirt Sir KoccrcKr ' 

' ‘Absolutely. Squirt him good. Squirt us you huTC never 
squirted before.’ 

‘But-’ 


He "was sdll yammering at me in a feverisii sort of vuy vrhen 
there v^as a ring at the front-door bell. 

‘GoodLordr cried Bifiy, quivering like u jelly. ‘Tnere he is. 
Talk to him 'while I go and change my shirt.’ 

1 I had just time to refill the bulb and shove it beside Biffy’s 
plate, 'when the door opened and Sir Roderick came in. I 
,1 vas picking up the fallen table at the moment, and he started 
' t talking brightly to my back. 

‘ Good afternoon. I tnist I am not - Mr Wooster ! ’ 

1 m bound to say I vas not feeling entirely at my ease, 
t There is something about the man that is calculated to strike 
1 terror into the stoutest heart. If ever there 'W'as a bloke at the 
I very mention of ’whose name it vrould be excusable for people 

■ to tremble like aspens, that bloke is Sir Roderick Glossop. He 
'■l- \ ■ ^ ®otmous bald bead, all the hair -which ought to be 

1 T2T 


• bh it seeming to have run into his eyebrows, and his eyes go 
through you like a couple of Death Rays. 

-:r ‘How arc you, how ace you, how are you?’ I said, over- 
' coming a slight desire to leap backwards out of the window. 
'/Long time since we met, what?’ 

' Nevertheless, I remember you most distinctly, Mr ^ 
"Wooster/ 

' ‘That’s fine/ I said. ‘Old Biffy asked me to come and join , 
- you in mangling a bit of lunch/ 

He waggled the eyebrows at me. ' 

‘Are you a friend of Charles Biffen?* 

‘Oh, ratlier. Been friends for years and years/ / ; * 

He drew in his breath sharply, and I could see that Biffy’s 
stock had dropped several points. His eye fell on the -floor, 
which was strewn with things that had tumbled off the upset 
table. 

‘Have you had an accident?’ he said. 

‘Nothing serious/ I explained. ‘Old Biffy had some sort of 
fit or seizure just now and knocked over the table/ 

‘A fit!’ ■ // 

‘Or seizure/ , / 

‘Is he subject to fits?’ . 

I was about to answer, when Biffy hurried in. He had for- 1 
gotten to brush his hair, which gave him a wild look, and I - 
saw the old boy direct a keen glance at him. It seemed to me , 
that what you might call the preliminary spade- work/had • 
been most satisfactorily attended to and that the success of the / 
good old bulb could be in no doubt whatever. 

Bifly’s man came in with the nose-bags and we sat down to 
. lunch. 

It looked at first as though the meal was going to be one .of 
those complete frosts which occur from time to time in the ' 
career of a constant luncher-out. Biffy, a very C -3 host, con-’ 
tributed nothing to the feast of reason and flow of soul beyond • : 
an occasional hiccup, and every time I started to pull a nifty. 
Sir Roderick swung round on me with such a piercing state 
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that it stopped me in mf tracks. Fortunately, however, the 
second course consisted of a chicken fricassee of such out- 
standing esceUence that the old boy, after wolfing a plateful, 
banded up his dinnet-pafl for a second instalment and became 
almost genial. 

‘I am here this afternoon, Charles,’ he said, with what prac- 
fically amounted to bonhomie, ‘on what I might describe as a 
mission. Yes, a mission. This is most excellent chicken.’ 

‘Glad you like it,’ mumbled old Bi^. 

‘Singularly toothsome,’ said Sir Ec^dedck, pronging another 
half ounce. ‘Yes, as I was saying, a nfmiom Y'on young fellows 
nowadays are, I know, content to lore m tne centre of the 
most wonderful metropolis the wodd has seen, blind and 
indifferent to its many marvels. E should he prepared - were I 
a betting man, which I am not - tO' vuger a considerable sum 
that y6u have never in your lift, vhited eren so historic a 
spot as Westminster Abbey. Am I nght?’ 

Bifiy gurgled something about always having meant to. 

‘Nor the Tower of London?’ 

No, nor the Tower of London. 


‘And there exists at this very moment, not twenty minutes 
by cab ftom Hyde Park Corner, the most supremely absorb- 
ing and educational collection of objects, both animate and 
inanimate, gathered from the four corners of the Empire, that 
has ever been assembled in England’s history. I allude 
to Ae British Empire Exhibition nov/ situated at Wembley.’ 

‘A fellow told me one about Wembley yesterday,’ I said, to 
help on the cheery flow of conversation. ‘Stop me if you’ve 
heard It before. Chap goes up to deaf chap outside the exhibi- 
ton and s^s, “Is this Wembley?” “Hey?” says deaf chao. 
«T J“3"®Wey?” says chap. “Hey?” says deaf chap. 

“No, Thursday,” savs d^ 

chap. Ha, ha, I mean, what? ’ 

°° “y ““ of 

toE? A u’t'T “ “P “d 1 thli it 
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ave you yet paid a visit to Wembley, Charles?’ he asked,^ ‘ 
,‘'“'*1 Precisely-as I suspected. Well, that is the mission on . 

- > w i.I’am here .'this afternoon. Honoria wishes me to take 
' . y< 5 Wembley- She says it will broaden your mind, in which 
' 1 " vi 'I am at one with her. We will start immediately after- 

Ir icon.’ 

fy cast an imploring look at me. r , 

' ' ou’ll come too, Berde?’ 

lere was such agony in his eyes that I only hesitated for a 
S( id. A pal is a pai. Besides, I felt that, if only the bulb ful- 
.fi the high expectadons I had formed of it, the merry 
e: iition would be cancelled in no uncertain manner. . ; 

h, rather,’ I said. . . 

must not trespass on Mr Wooster’s good nature/ said 
S .oderick, looking pretty puff-faced. 

>h, that’s all fight/ 1 said. ^Tve been meaning to go to the ^ 
old exhibish for a long time. Tii slip home and change . 
lothes and pick you up here in my car.’ . ' 

lere was a silence. Biffy seemed too relieved at the thought 
)t having to spend the afternoon alone with Sir Roderick . • 
s capable of speech, and Sit Roderick was registering' 
t disapproval. And then he caught sight of the bouquet 
iffy’s plate. 

h, flowers/ he said. * Sweet peas, if I am not in error. A 
ning plant, pleasing alike to the eye and the nose,’ 

:aught Biffy *s eye across the table. It was bulging, and a ' 
ge light shone in it. 

re you fond of dowers. Sir Roderick?’ he croaked, 
xtremely,’ ^ / 

nell these.’ • . 

' Roderick dipped his head and sniffed. Biify’s fingers 
d slowly over the bulb. I shut my eyes and clutched the/ 

ery pleasant/ I heard Sir Roderick say. "Very pleasant - 
if :d.’ - . 

«pened my eyes, and there was Biffy leaning back , in his • 
cl with a ghastly look, and the bouquet on the . cJdth 
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beside bim. I realized what had happened. In that tuipuMDi' 
crisis of his life, with his whole happiness depcndinj) on « 
mere pressure of the fingers, Biffy, the poor spineless fisl), 
had lost his nerve. My closely-reasoned scheme had gonv. 

^^Jeeves was fooling about with the geraniums in the sitting- 

room window-box when I got home. 

‘They make a very nice display, sir,^ he said, cocking a 

paternal eye at the things. 

‘DonT talk to me about flowers/ I said, I know 

now how a general feels when he plans out some great 
scientific movement and his troops let him down at the 
eleventh hour.’ 

‘Indeed, sir?’ 

‘ Yes/ I said, and told him what had happened. 

He listened thoughtfully. 

‘A somewhat vacillating and changeable young gentleman, 
Mr Biffen,’ was his comment when I had finished. ‘Would 
you he requiring me for the remainder of the afternoon, 
sir?’ 

‘No. I’m going to Wembley. I just came back to change and 
get the cat. Produce some fairly durable garments which can 
stand getting squashed by the many-headed, Jeeves, and then 
phone to the garage.’ 

‘Very good, sir. The grey cheviot lounge will, I fancy, be 
suitable. Would it be too much if I asked you to give me a seat 
in the car, sir? I had thought of going to Wembley myself th is 
afternoon.’ 

‘Eh? Oh, all right.’ 

‘Thank you very much, sir/ 

I got dressed, and -we drove round to Bifiy’s flat. Bifiy and 
ir Roderick got in at the back and Jeeves climbed into the 
iront^seat next to me. Bifify looked so ill-attuned to an after- 
noon s pleasure that my heart bled for the blighter and I made 
one last attempt to appeal to Jeeves’s better feelings, 

JcCTes,’ I said, ‘I’m dashed disappointed in 


' ' /'cARKT ON, .JEEVES ' ^ ‘ ‘ , 

' .*racd sbt^ to hear that,'sic.\ . ^ I ' '' 

• ^Well/I am.. Dashed disappointed. I do think yon might 
■ . tally’found. Did you see Mr Biffen's face?* . 

'/Yes, sir.* ' ; ' ■' 

' * Weil, then.* 

' ‘If you vrill pardon my saying so, sir, Mr Biffen has surely 
only himself to thank if he has entered upon matrimonial ob- 
' ligations which do not please him/ 

• ‘You’re talking absolute rot, Jeeves. You know as well asl . 
^do that Honoria Glossop is an Act of God, You might just as 
well blame a fellow for getting run over by a truck,* 

‘Yes, sir/ 

‘Absolutely yes. Besides, the poor ass wasn’t in a condition 
to resist. He told me all about it. He had lost the only gif! he 
had ever loved, and you know what a man’s like when that 
happens to him/ , ' < 

‘How was tliat, sir?’ * / 

‘Apparently he fell in love with some girl on the boat 
going over to New York, and they parted at the Customs ; 
sheds, arranging to meet next day at her hotel. Well, you know 
what Biify’s like. He forgets his own name half the time., He, 
never made a note of the address, and it passed clean out of his . 
mind. He went about in a sort of trance, and suddenly woke, 
up to find that he was engaged to Honoria Glossop.’ 

‘I did not know of this, sir/ .. ■ / 

‘I don’t suppose anybody knows of it except me. He told me 
when I was in Paris/ 

‘I should have supposed it would have been feasible , to ' 
make inquiries, sir/ 

‘That’s what I said. But he had forgotten her name/ ; ' 
‘That sounds remarkable, sir/ 

‘I.said that too. But it’s a fact. All he remembered' was that 
. Her, Christian name was Mabel. Weil, you can’t go scouring 
New York for a girl named Mabel, what?’ 

‘I appreciate the difHculty, sir/ / 

‘Wdl, there it is, then/ 

‘I see, sir.’ 
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^Koniy AVVAvn rn/ , 

‘ 

ictc- £ Itiob of Volil(’l(;i 


_,_^,and,sGnie tricky (irlviiij' |,(,i(,j, 

coGversation. Wc piuiu-d iiujVi'.j;'/,, ,) ,' * 
ia. Jeeves drifted away, and Uit I'o'-'i/ ".JK' 
X— of tlie-escedition. He headed An- tl.f, 
cr^ TdthELfr and myself trailing behind, *" 

Tdi mu Snotr, I have never been nmcli ol , 

eshTbitTck lie citizenry in the mass always raiiiei 
ofeandanerlhavebeen shuffling along with the 
fotacuarrercfanfiour or so I feel as if I were wall;iiig 
bricb^ibauriis particular binge, too, there seemed uj me 
hctoivixTcu. niight call human interest. I mean to 
r-avrrr ofr.mrib, no doubt, are so constituted that ilie.y 
sausn-mfeW and excitement at the spectacle of a stuflerl 
pormriitSiota glass jar of seeds from Western Australia - 
b<:t 2 ccb!smsffri.No; if you will take the word of one who 
vc'ic ncr. deedbe; you, not Bertram. By the time we had 
t;t3su£.mccf'd:efoM Coast village and were working to- 
s-zrei; it Baiku cc Machinery', ever 3 thing pointed to my 
■sictdri'ecantiiri c::et sneak in the direction of that rather 
ri;il?rkntcb'5tc:n tbs West Indian section. Sir Roderick had 
'rrubref usr.cHV.-id: zta high rate of speed, it touching no 
ccri iiriiimcaiici bad been able to observ'e that there w'as a 
srdaknlysptttEaan iiddnd the counter mixing things out of 
bctderiratpindriHtbjem up with a stick in long glasses that 
seaiet ai.'ire.beipdktm, and the urge came upon me to see 
ncc^cticcmn. i-'zs about to drop away from the main 
ix(irs:cnv:xtr;ea straggler, when something pawed at my 
cstnir/r j:vy:.3iSr, and he had the air of one who has had 


Stiriur 

Tit 


in life when w’ords are not 
. -tPrJC2tBiffy,3iffy looked at me. A perfect under- 

' !!'^n3irgicbdcv: r-vo souls. 


'■s> 


I 


iaRs.' 


izter v'ebad joined the Planters. 
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I have, never been in the West Indies, but I am in a position 
to state , that in certain of the fundamentals of life they are ' 
streets ahead of our European civilization* The man beliind. = 
the counter, as kindly a bloke as I ever wish to meet, seemed - 
to guess bur requirements the . moment we hove in view.' . 
Scarcely had out elbows touched the wood before he was 
leaping to and fro, bringing down a new bottle with each leap. 
A planter, apparently, does not consider he has had a drink 
unless it contains at least seven ingredients, and I’m not .. 
saying, mind you, that he isn’t right* The man behind the < 
bar told us the things were called Green Swizzles; and, if ever 
I marry and have a son. Green Swizzle Wooster is the name 
that w^ill go down on the register, in memory of the day his 
father’s life was saved at Wembley. , 

After the third, Biffy breathed a contented sigh. 

‘Where do you think Sir Roderick is?’ he said. 

‘Biffy, old thing,’ I replied frankly, ‘I’m not worrying.’ 

‘Bertie, old bird,’ said Bifiy, ‘nor am I.’ . 

He sighed again, and broke a long silence by asking the man 
for a straw. . 

‘Bertie,’ he said, ‘I’ve just remembered something rather 
rummy* Y ou know Jeeves ? ’ 

I said I knew Jeeves* 

‘Well, a rather rummy incident occurred as we were going - 
into this place. Old Jeeves sidled up to me and said some-. ' 
thing rather rummy. You’ll never guess what it was.’ . v! 

‘No. I don’t believe I ever shall.’ *' 

‘Jeeves said,’ proceeded Biffy earnestly, ‘and I am quoting 
his very words - Jeeves said, “Mr Biffen” addressing me, . 
you understand - 
' *I understand.’ 

‘“Mr Biffen,” he said, “I strongly advise you to visit 
the-’” ' , . 

‘The what?’ I asked as he paused. 

‘Bertie, old man,’ said Biffy, deeply concerned, ‘I’ve ah- . 
solutely forgotten!’ ' : 

I stared at the man. . / ' 
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‘WhAt I caa’t understand,’ 1 said, ‘is bo^ you mamge to 
n that Heiefoidstee place of yours for a day. Hou on «rth 
you remember to milk the cows and give the pigs their 

'‘Oh that’s all right. There are diveis blokes about the 
aces - hirelings and menials, you know - who look after all 


i^t.' 

"Ahr I said. ‘Well, that being so, let us have one more 
■teen Sv^izzle, and then hey for the Amusement Park. 


When I indulged in those few rather bitter words about cs- 
ibitions, it must he distiactiy understood that I was not 
lluding to what yon might call the more earthy portion of 
lese curious places. I yield to no man in my approval of those 
istitutions where on payment of a shilling you are permitted 
0 slide down a slippery runway sitting on a mat, I love the 
iggle-Joggle, and I cm prepared to take on all and sundn* at 
ikee Ball for douev, ataxus, or SraadI nuts. 


But, joyous reveller as I ax gu these occasions, I was 
imply not in it widi old BEy. Wheitr it the Green 
Swizzles or merdy the rdief of reing xrred ire x Sir Rodenck, 
don’t know, hut BSt duns: fchnself intj it rasdxts the 

proletariat with a rest iat was aixost friahterdrx. I could 
mdlj drag hhi awa- rum the w Lw 
lack, he looisi scendins' rite resi cf hft ilf; nr I 
nanaged to remoTehim.2; kstTauc be was 

he crowd at my sice with gkuiintse- " " " 

laving his fcmxe told and 
vhen he sudirolr 
mimalcry, 

‘Bertiei’ 

Now whaE' 


the' 


■U henocen 




neei cr jo^ 
a scar 
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lub was telliag'me about thati It’s only a lot of girls, - You \ j % 
ion’t wanf to see a lot of girls,’ . , , , 

"i do, Want to see a lot of girls/ said BiSy firmly. ‘Dozens of 
^irlsj'ancl tfie more unlike Honoria they are, the better,. Be- 
lideSjJ’ve suddenly remembered that that’s the place Je^es 
:old me to be sure and visit. It all comes back to me, ‘‘Mr , 

Biffen,” he said, ”I strongly advise you to visit the Palace of 
Beauty.” Now, what the man was driving at or what his 
motive was, I don’t know; but I ask you, Bertie, is it^wise, is. it ^ 
safe, is it judicious ever to ignore Jeeves’s lightest word? We . ’ 
enter by die door on the left,’ 

I don’t know if you know this Palace of Beauty place? It’s a . 
sort of aquarium foil of the delicately-nurtured instead of 
fishes. You go in, and there is a kind of cage with a female 
goggling out at you through a sheet of plate glass. She’s, 
dressed in some weird kind of costume, and over the cage is 
written ‘Helen of Troy’, You pass on to the next, and there’s . 
another one doing jiu-jitsu with a snake. Sub-title, Cleopatra: 

You get the idea - Famous Women Through the Ages and all : ^ 
that, I can’t say it fascinated me to any great extent, I m^ntain ; 
that lovely woman loses a lot of her charm if you have to stafe 
at her in a tank. Moreover, it gave me a rummy sort of feeling . 
of having wandered into the wrong bedroom at a country ' 
house, and I was flying past at a fair rate of speed, anxious to . 
get it over, when Bifly suddenly went off his rocker, ' ' 

At least, it looked like that. He let out a piercing yell, 
grabbed my arm with a sudden clutch that felt like the bite of 
a crocodile, and stood there gibbering. ' 

‘ Wukl’ ejaculated Biffy, or words to that general import.- 
A large and interested crowd had gathered round. I think 
they thought the girls were going to be fed or something. But . 

Bifly paid no attention to them. He was pointing in a loony 
manner at one of the cages. I forget which it was, but the - 
female inside wore a ruff, so it may have been Queen Elizabeth' ’ 
or Boadicca or someone of that period. She was rather a nice- ' 
looking girl, and she was staring at Biffy in much the same. • 
pop-eyed way. as he was staring at her. , 
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‘MabelP yelled Biff}', going off in my ear lUre a bornh. 
1 can’t say I was feeling my chiipiest. Drama is all very <. 


I can’t say 1 was rcciiii^ •»“ very 

Vrtitl hate getting mixed up m it in a public spot; and J bad r^/t 
Llized before how dashed p-^c spot T.aa. The cro W 
seemed to have doubled — - - yyT ” v-'— ^ , <^.- 0 , 

while most of them b-i— 1 — — y, - . 

few were looking at me ^ . — y 

portant principal in me stene nm 
moment to give of my best m me -my m - 
far thf. 
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emotion. * Write it down, Bertie, or I shall forget it. Chiswick, 
60873. Her telephone number/’ 

\ And then he "disappeared, accompanied by about eleven 
thousand sightseers, and a voice spoke at my elbow. 

^Mr Wooster! What - what “• what is the meaning of this?’ 

; Sir Roderick, with bigger eyebrows tban ever, was standing 
at my side. 

*ItV ^ right/ I said. Toot old Bifiy^s only gone off his 
crumpet/ 

He tottered* 

^What?’ 

^Had a sort of fit or seijmre, you know/ . . . 

^Another r Sir Roderick drew a deep breath. *And this Is 
the man I was about to allow my daughter to marry i’ I heard 
him mutter. 

I tapped him in a kindly spirit on the shoulder. It took some 
doing, mark you, but I did it, \ . 

‘If I were you/ I said, ‘I should call that off. Scratch the ^ 
fixture. Wash it out absolutely, is my advice/ 

He gave me a nasty look. 

‘I do not require your advice, Mr Wooster! I had already 
arrived independently at the decision of which you speak. Mr ’ 
Wooster, you are a friend of this man - a fact which should in: ’ 
itself have been suifident warning to me. You will - unlike my- 
self ~ be seeing him again. Kindly inform him, when you do 
see him, that he may consider his engagement at an end.’ - 

‘Right-ho,’ I said, and hurried off after the crowd. It seemed 
to me that a little baHing-out might be in order. 

It was about an hour later that I shoved my way out to > 
where I had parked the car, Jeeves was sitting in die front - 
seat, brooding over the cosmos. He rose courteously as l'ap-' 
preached. 

‘You are leaving, sir?’ 

*I am/ 

^And Sir Roderick, sir?’ 

‘Not coming, I am revealing no secrets, Jeeves, when I • 
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inform you that he and I have parted brars ngs. Xor on roea J' 
ing terms now/ 

‘Indeed, sir? And Mr Bifibir vc-i zzr ’ 

. ‘No. He’s in prison/ 

‘Reallv/sir?’ 


• - • CAURT ON, JEEVES ‘ J , 

COWS, “pigs, hens, and ducks than he knows what to do with,' 
A dashed useful bird to have in any family/ 

/Yes,^sir/ ' \ ' 

/Tell me, Jeeves/ 1 said, ^ how ^d you happen to know the 
gitl in the first place?’ 

Jeeves looked dreamily out into the traffic. 

^Shc is my niece, sir. If I might make the suggestion, sir, 1 ' 
, should hot jerk the steering wheel with quite such suddenness. 
We very nearly collided with that omnibus/ ■ , ^ 
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ftssume3 and ficdtlons name - is more serious. He has been 
convicted of a wanton and violent assault upon the poKce. The 
'evidence of the officer has proved that the prisoner struck him 
in the abdomen, causing severe internal pain, and in oth^r ^ 

‘ ways interfered with him in the execution of his duties, I ahi ' 

- aware that on the night following the annual aquatic contest^^ 
between the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge a certain- 
' licence is traditionally granted by the authorities, but ag- 
' gravated acts of ruffianly hooliganism like that of the prisoner 
Ttoteky cannot be overlooked or palliated. He will serve d ' 
sentence of thirty days in the Second Division without the ' 
option of a fine/ 

‘No, I say - here - hi - dash it all 1’ protested poor old ' 
Sippy. 

‘Silence!’ bellowed the officious blighter. 

‘Next case/ said the beak. And that was that. 


The whole affair was most unfortunate. Memory is a trifle 
blurred; but as far as I can piece together the facts, what hap- 
pened was more or less this: \ : 

Abstemious cove though I am as a general thing, there is ' 
one night in the year v/hen, putting dl other engagements 
• aside, I am rather apt to let myself go a bit and renew:my lost 
youth, as it were. The night to which I allude is the one 
following the annual aquatic contest between the Universities v . 
of Oxford and Cambridge; or, putting it another way. Boat-' 
Race Night. Then, if ever, you will see Bertram under the in- - 
ffuence. And on this occasion, I freely admit, I bad been 
doing myself rather juicily, with the result that when I ran . 
into old Sippy opposite the Empire I was in quite fairly 
bonhomons mood. This being so, it cut me to the quick- to 
perceive that Sippy, generally the brightest of revellers, was ' 
far from being his usual sunny self. He had the air of a man , 
with a secret sorrow, , , 

‘Bertie,’ he said as we strolled along towards Piccadilly - 
wircus, the heart bowed down, by weight of woe to "weakest 
lope will ding/ Sippy is by way of being an author, though i, 
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malnlr dependetit for the necessaries cf He cn snhsicies from 
an old aunt who Hres in the conntrT, end hh convcrsnrion 
often takes a litemrj tnm. ^Ent the trouble is that I hare no 
hope to ding to, ~eal: or other^se. I am up against it, Bertie,® 

*In vhat ^ay, laddie? ’ 

‘Eve got to go tcmorxoor and spend three creeks T^ith 
some absolutelj cud - I ^ill go further ~ seme pcsitivelj 
scaly friends of my Aunt Vera. She has feed the thing up, and 
may a nepherw’s cane blister every bulb in her garden/ 

*Who are these hounds cf hell?® I ashed. 

‘Some people named Pringle. I haver/t seen them since I 
"was ten, but I remember them at that time stiiidng me as 
England's premier v:arts/ 

‘Tough luck. No v/onder you’ve lost your morale.® 

‘The vorld/ said Sippy, ‘is very grey. Kom can I shake cS* 
this awful depression?’ 

It was then that I got one of those bright ideas one docs get 
round about 11.5c on Boat-Pvacc Night. 

‘What you want, old man / 1 said, ‘is a poUceman’s helmet.® 
‘Do I, Bertie?’ 

*lf I were you. I’d ]mt step straight across the street and get 
that one over there.’ 


‘But there’s a policeman inside it. You can see him dis- 
tinctly.® 

‘^diat does that matter?’ I said. I simply couldn’t follow his 
reasoning, 

Sippy stood for a moment in thought. 

‘I believe you’re absolutely right/ he said at last. ‘Funny I 
never thought of it before. You really recommend me to get 
that helmet?’ 
do, indeed,’ 

Then I will/ said Sippy, brightening up in the most re- 
markable manner. 


- posisb, and you can sec why, as I left 

dock a free man, remorse gnav/ed at my vitals. In his 
enty-fifth year, v/ith life opening out before him and all that 
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sort of thmg, Oliver Randolph Sipperley had become a jai 
bird, aii4 it 'was all my feult. It was I vrho had dragged th; 
fio'eipirit down into the mire, so to speak, and the quesdc 
how arose, Whzt could 1 do to atone? ^ ■ 

Obviously:, the first move must be to get in touch v?ii 
Sippy' and see if he bad any last messages and what not, 
pushed about a bit, making inquiries, and presently found ha; 
sdf in a littiie dark room with w'bitewashed walls and a woode 
bench, Sippy was sitting on the bench with his head in h 
hands. 

'How are you, old lad?’ I asked in a hushed, bedside voio 

'I’m a ruined man,’ said Sippy, looking like a poache 

‘Oh, come/ 1 said, 'it’s not so bad as ail that I mean to sa] 
you had the swift inteliigence to give a false name. Thei 
won’t be anything about you in the papers.’ 

'I’m not worrying about the papers. What’s bothering m 
is, how can I go and spend three weeks with the Pringle, 
starting today, when Fve got to sit in a prison ceil with a ba 
and chain on my ankle?’ 

'But you said you didn’t want to go/ 

'It isn’t a question of wanting, fathead. I’ve got to go. If 
don’t my aunt will find out where I am. And if she finds or 
that I am doing thirty days, without the option, in the lowes 
dungeon beneath the castle moat - well, where shall I 
off?’ . 

I saw his point. 

'This is not a thing we can settle for ourselves,’ I sai< 
gravely. 'We must put our trust in a higher power. Jeeves i 
man we must consult/ 

And having collected a few of the necessary data, I shoo! 
his band, patted him on the back and tooled off home t< 
Jeeves. 

'Jeeves/ 1 said, when I had climbed outside the pick*tne-u| 
vhich he had thoughtfully prepared against my coming, 'I’w 
rot something to tell you; something important; something 
bat vitally affects one whom you have always regarded with- 
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one whom you have always looked upon - one wl^om vou i 
- well, to cut a long story short, ns I’m not fedinn cm!. 
sdf-MtS!pp=tley.’ 

‘Yes, sir?’ 

.‘Jeeves, Mr Souperlcy is in the sip.* 

‘Sir?’ 

‘I mean, lilr Sipperlcy is in the soup.’ 

‘Indeed, sir?’ 

‘And all owing to me. It w.as I who, in a moment c 
lisakeo kindness, wishing only to cheer him up and give hii 
omethins to occupy his mind, recommended him to pine 
bat policeman’s helmet.’ 

‘Is tl'iCt so, sir?’ 

‘Do you mind not intoning the responses, Jcc%-cs?’ I saic 
Tnis is a most complicated story for a m.in with a headache t 
bne tr, tail, and if you interrupt you’ll make me lo.se th 
thraad As a favour to me, therefore, don’t do it. just no 
every cow and then to show that you’re follou'ing me.’ 

I closed my eyes and marshalled the facts. 

‘To start with tlicn, Jeeves, you may or may not know th? 
Mr Sipperlcy is practically dependent on his Aunt Vera.’ 

‘Would that he Miss Sipperlcy of the P-oddocl:, Bccklcy-on 
the-hloor, in Yorkshire, sir?’ 

‘Yes. Don’t tell me you know her!’ 

‘Not personally, sir. But I h.avc .a cousin residing in th 
village who has some slight acquaintance wit'n Miss Sipperlcy 
He has described her to me as an imperious and quick 
tempered old lady ... But I beg your pardon, sir, I shoish 
have nodded.’ 

‘Quite right, you should have nodded. Yes, Jeeves, yo>, 
should have nodded. But it’s too late now.’ 

^ 1 nodded myself. I hadn’t had my eight hours the nigh 
efore, and what you might call a Icth.atgy w.as showing ; 
tenancy to steal over me from time to time. 

YeSj sir?’ said Jeeves, 

^ giving myself a bit of a hitch un 
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’ * You were ^jiying tbat Mr Sipperley is practically dependent 
upon Miss Sipperley, sir/ 

- ‘WasI?^- . : , ’ , . . 

^^*You were, sir/ 

/ /Itou^re perfectly right; so I was. Well, then, you can 
readily understand, Jeeves, that he has got to take jolly good 
,care to keep in with her. You get that?^ 

. Jeeves nodded. 

; ‘Now mark this closely: The other day she wrote to old- 
Sippy, telling him to come down and sing at her village 
concert* It was equivalent to a royal command, if you see^ 
what I mean, so Sippy couldnT refuse in so many words. But. 
he had sung at her viliage concert once before and had got the , 
bird in no uncertain manner, so he wasnT playing any return 
dates. You follow so far, Jeeves?^ 

Jeeves nodded, 

‘So what did he do, Jeeves? He did what seemed to him at 
the moment a rather brainy thing. He told her that, though he 
would have been delighted to sing at her village concert,' by 
a most unfortunate chance an editor had commissioned him to 
write a series of articles on the colleges of Cambridge and he 
was obliged to pop down there at once and would be away for 
quite tluee weeks. All clear up to now? ’ . , 

Jeeves inclined the coco-nut. . 

‘Whereupon, Jeeves, Miss Sipperley wrote back, saying 
that she quite realized that work must come before pleasure - 
pleasure being her loose way of describing the act of singing' 
songs at the Beckley-on-the-Moor concert and getting' the 
laugh from the local toughs; but that, if he was going to, 
Cambridge, he must certainly stay with her friends; the 
Pringles, at their house just outside the town. And she 
them a line telling them to expect him on the 
twenty-eighth, and they dropped another line saying right-ho, 
and the thing was settled. And now Mr Sipperley is in the jug, 
and what will be the ultimate outcome or upshot? Jeeves, if is 
a problem worthy of your great intellect. I rely on you/ ; 

‘I will do my best to justify your confidence, sir/ - . 
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‘Carry on, then. And meanwhile pdi down the Win!;' erS 
bring a couple more cushions and heave that small ci-arr 
way so that I can put my feet up, and then po away ar.;i 
brood and let me hear from you in - say, a couple oi hour.-, rr 
maybe three. And if anybody calls and wants to rce n;;, in- 
form them that I am iv.d* 

‘Dead, sir?’ 

«T>. j ♦ 
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• banana'dilMt is not like .'you to come into the presence of aV 

> ; sick man axid gibber/ ' ' 

‘ think tbe plan I have suggested would be practicable, sir, 

- ' While you were sleeping, I was able to have a few words with 
. /. Mr Sipperley, and he informed me that Professor and Mm 
, ^ Pringle have not set eyes upon him since he was a lad of ten? 

"No, that’s true. He told me that. But even so, they would 
. / be sure to ask him questions about my aunt ~ or rather his > 
aunt. Where would I be then?’ ' ■ 

"Ivlr Sipperley was kind enough to give me a few /acts- 
respecting Miss Sipperley, sir, which I jotted dowm With 
' these, added to what my cousin has told me of the lady’s 
habits, I think you would be in a position to answer' any 
ordinary question/ 

There is something dashed insidious about Jeeves. Tithe ' 
and again since we first came together he has stunned me with . 
some apparently drivelling suggestion or scheme or ruse or , 
plan of campaign, and after about five minutes has convinced ' ' 
me that it is not only sound but fruity. It took nearly a quarter . - 
I of an hour to reason me into this particular one, it being con-, * ? 
siderably the weirdest to date; but he did it. I was holding out • 
pretty firmly, when he suddenly clinched the thing, / , 

"I would certainly suggest, sir/ he said, "that you left 
London as soon as possible and remained hid for some little . 
time in some retreat where you would not be likely to be / 
found/ - . 

"Eh? Why?’ ■ 

"During the last hours Mrs Spenser has been on the tel^ ' 
phone three times, sir, endeavouring to get into communica- .. 
tion with you/ \ 

"Aunt Agatha 1 ’ I cried, paling beneath my tan. 

"Yes, sk- I gathered from her remarks that she had been V / 

• reading in the evening paper a report of this morning’s pro- ' ; 

ceedings in the police court/ . , ; ‘ ' 

I hopped from the chair Hke a jack rabbit of the prairie. If ; . 
Aunt Agatha was out with her hatchet, a move was most ’ ; 
certainly indicated* 
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^Jeeves/ I said, *this is a time for deeds, not \rords. Pack ~ 
and that right speedily/ 

/I have packed, sir/ 

‘Find out when there is a train for Cambridge/ 

‘There is one in forty minutes, sir/ 

. ‘CaU a taxi/ 

‘A taxi is at the door, sir/ 

‘Goodl’ I said. ‘Then lead me to it/ 

The Maison Pangle vras quite a bit of a way out of Cam- 
.bridge, a mile or tv:o dov:n the Trumpington Road; and 
when 1 arrived eveiy’body was dressing for dinner. So it 
wasn't till I had shoved on the evening raiment and got down 
to the drawing-room that I met the gang. 

. ‘HuUo-uUoP 1 said, taking a deep breath and floating in. 

I tried to speak in a clear and ringing voice, but I wasn't 
feeling my chirpicst. It is aJways a nervous job for a diffident 
and unassuming bloke to visit a strange house for the first 
time; and it doesn’t make the thing any better when he goes 
■there pretending to be another fdlow, I was conscious of a 
rather pronounced sinldng feeling, w'hich the appearamee of 
the Pringles did notliing to allay. 

Sippy had described them as England’s premier v/arts, and 
it looked to me as if he might be about right. Professor 
Pringle was a thinnisb, baldish, dyspeptic-ioolungish cove 
with an eye like a haddock, while Mrs Pringle’s aspect was 
that of one who had had bad news round about the year 1900 
and never really got over it. And I was just staggering under 
the impact of these tv^o w^hen I was introduced to a couple of 
ancient females with shawls all over them. 

No doubt you remember my mother?’ said Professor 
Pringle mournfoUy, indicating Exhibit A. 

*Oh - ahl’ I said, achieving a bit of a beam. 

And my aunt/ sighed the prof, as if things were getting 
worse and *worse. 

Well, well, well!’ I said, shooting another beam in the 

direction of Exhibit B, 
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. 'They were saying only this morning that they remcmberea 

you/ groaned the prof^ abandoning all hope. . - ' 

There :was a pause. The whole strength of the company ■ 
gaxed at me like a family group out of one of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s less cheery yams, and I felt my joie de vtvre dying at the 
toots. 

'I, remember Oliver,’ said Exhibit A. She heaved a 
'sigh. *He was such a pretty child. What a pity! What a 
pityl’ 

Tactful, of course, and calculated * to put the guest com- ., • 
pletely at his ease. 

T remember Oliver,’ said Exhibit B, looking at me;in‘ ; 
much the same way as the Bosher Street beak had looked at - 
Sippy before putting on the black cap. ^ Nasty little boy! He 
teased my cat.’ ' 

*Aunt Jane’s memory is wonderful, considering that: she - 
will be eighty-seven next birthday/ whispered Mrs Pringle. • 
with mournful pride, 

^What did you say?’ asked the Exhibit suspiciously. 

'I said your memory was wonderful.’ 

‘Ahr The dear old creature gave me another glare. I 
could see that no beautiful friendship was to be looked for by - 
Bertram in this quartet. ‘He chased my Tibby all over the ‘ 
garden, shooting arrows at her from a bow.’ 

At this moment a cat strolled out from under the sofa, and 
made for me with its tail up. Cats always do take to . me, . 
which made it all the sadder that I should be saddled with 
Sippy’s criminal record. I stooped to tickle it under the ear, 
such being my invariable policy, and the Exhibit uttered a 
piercing cry. 

‘Stop him! Stop him!’ 

She leaped forward, moving uncommonly well for one of * • 
' her years, and having scooped up the cat, stood eyeing me' . 
with bitter defiance, as if daring me to start anything. Most '• 
unpleasant. 

‘I like cats,’ I said feebly* . 

It didn’t go. The sympathy of the audience was not with 
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me. And conversation was at what you might call a low ebb, 
when the door opened and a girl came in. 

^ ‘My daughter Heloise/ said the prof moodily, as if he hated 
to admit it. 

I turned to mitt the female, and stood there with my hand 
out, gaping. I can’t remember when I’ve had such a nasty 
shock. 

> I suppose everybody has had the experience of suddenly 
meeting somebody who reminded them frightfully of some 
fearful person. I mean to say, by way of an example, once 
when I was golfing in Scotland I saw a woman come into the 
hotel who was the living image of my Aunt Agatha, Probably 
a very decent sort, if I had only waited to see, but I didn’t 
.w^ait. I legged it tliat evening, utterly unable to stand tlic 
spectacle. And on another occasion I was driven out of a 
thoroughly festive night club because the head waiter re- 
minded me of my Uncle Vctcy. 

Well, Heloise Pringle, in the most ghastly way, resembled 
Honoria GIossop. 

I. think I may have told you before about this GIossop 
scourge. She was the daughter of Sir Roderick GIossop, the 
loony doctor, and I had been engaged to her for about three 
weeks, much against my wishes, when the old boy most 
fortunately got the idea that I was off my rocker and put the 
bee on the proceedings. Since then tlic mere thought of her 
had been enough to make me start out of my sleep with a loud 
crJ^ And this girl was exactly like her. 

‘Er - how arc you?’ I said. 

*How do you do?’ 

Her voice put the lid on it. It might have been Honoria 
herself talking. Honoria GIossop has a voice like a lion tamer 
inaking some authoritative announcement to one of the 
troupe, and so had this girl. I backed away conanilsively and 
sprang into the air as my foot stubbed itself against some- 
tlmg squashy, A sharp yowl rent the air, followed by an in- 
dignant cry, and I turned to sec Aunt Jane, on all fours, 
trying to put things right with the cat, wliich had gone to 
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ea^ under the sofa. She gave me a look, and I could see that. V= 
her worst fears had been realized. • . ’ " > 

' At this juncture dinner was announced - not before I was. • , ; 
ready for it. , . , - 

^Jeeves,* I said, when I got him alone that night, 'I am no.. 
jEaint heart, but I am indined to think that this binge is going 
to prove a shade above the odds/ , : , ' 

*You are not enjoying your visit, sir?^ ' : 1 

am not, Jeeves. Have you seen Miss Pringle?^ , v- 

* Yes, sir, from a distance/ 

‘The best way to see her. Did you observe her keenly?’ , • 

‘Yes, sir/ 

‘Did she remind you of anybody?* \ '■ 

‘She appeared to me to bear a remarkable likeness to her ’ / : 
cousin, Mss Glossop, sir/ , ' , : 

‘Her cousin! You don’t mean to say she’s Honoria Glos- { 
sop’s cousin!’ ; 

‘Yes, sir. Mrs Pringle was a Miss Blatherwick - the younger > > 
of two sisters, the elder of whom married Sir Roderick 
Glossop/ . ■ 

‘Great Scott! That accounts for the resemblance/ ^ ^ 

‘Yes, sir/ • . 

‘And what a resemblance, Jeeves ! She even talks like Miss . ; 

Glossop/ ^ 

‘ ‘Indeed, sir? I have not yet heard Miss Pringle speak/ • ' i 

‘You have missed little. And what it amounts to, Jeeves, is 
diat, though nothing will induce me to let old Sippy down, I ? 
can see that this visit is going to try me high. At a pinch, I • , A 
could stand the prof and wife. I could even make the effort of a ' v' 
lifetime and bear up against Aunt Jane. But to expect a man . . ■ 
to mix daily with the girl Heloise ~ and to do it, what is mpre, ’ 
on lemonade, which is all there was to drink at dinner - is to . 
ask too much of him. What shall I do, Jeeves?’ ' ■ ' ' 

‘I think that you should avoid Miss Pringle’s society as , • 
much as possible.’ • > 

‘The same great thought had occurred to me/ 1 said. 
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It is all very weU, though, to talk airily about avoiu'-u:;. ; 
female’s society; but when you arc living in th.c s-unc iv. . ■ 
with her, and she doesn’t want to avoid you, it takes .1 iv. 
doing. It is a peculiar tiling in life that the people you 
particularly want to edge away from al\v.ays seem to 
round like a poultice. I hadn’t been twenty-four h.ov.:-s :r 
place before I perceived that I was going to see .a lot c-' m.:;- 
pestilence. 

She was one of those girls you’re always meeting rn toe 
stairs and in passages. I couldn’t go into a room without secir g 
her drift in a minute later. And if 1 walked in the garden t he 
was sure to leap out at me from a laurel bush or the onion bed 
or something. By .about the tenth day I hrsd iicgun to fed 
absolutely haunted. 

‘Jeeves,’ I said, ‘I have begun to feel .absolutely haunted.* 
‘Sir?’ 


‘This woman dogs me. I never seem to get a moment to 
myself. Old Sippy was supposed to come litre to make 
study of the Cambridge colleges, and she took me renr, 
about fifty-seven this morning, 'fliis afternoon 1 wer.t 10 -it 
in the garden, and she popped up through a imp and v; in 
mymidst. This evening she cornered me in the mornin:;-r'--''''’n. 
It’s getting so that, when I have a batii, I would.n’t be a bit 
surprised to find her nestling in the so.ap dish.’ 

■ ‘Extremely trying, sir,’ 

‘Dashed so. Have you any remedy to suggest?’ 
b^ot at the moment, sir, bliss Prinnle clott to !*.■■- 

distinctly interested in you, sir. She wnos asking nic ouKti- nt 

. this morning respecting your mode of life in London 

‘What?’ 


‘Yes, sir.’ 

I stared at the man in horror. A ghastlv thought had 

me. I quivered like an aspen * 
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Heloise^s eye fixed on me in what seemed to me a rathe 
tuiTuny manner. 1 didn’t think much about it at the time, 
cause boiled pudding is a thing you have to give your ur 
divided attention to if you want to do yourself justice; bn 
now, recalling the episode in the light of Jeeves’s words, th 
foil sinisfer . meaning of the thing seemed to come home t\ 
me. 

Even at the moment, sometiiing about that look had strud 
me as oddly familiar, and now I suddenly saw why. It had beet 
the identical look vrhich I had observed in the eye of Honoris 
GIossop in the days immediately preceding our engagement - 
the look of a tigress that has marked down its prey, / • . ; 

^Jeeves, do you know what I think?’ - / ' 

^SirP’ • /’ 

I gulped slightly. 

^Jeeves,’ I said, ‘listen attentively. I don’t want to give the 
impression that I consider myself one of those deadly coves 
who exercise an irresistible fascination over one and all md 
can’t meet a girl without wrecking her peace of mind in the, 
first half-minute. As a matter of fact, it’s rather the other way 
with me, for girls on entering my presence axe mostly in- 
clined to give me the raised eyebrow and the twitching upper 
lip. Nobody, therefore, can say that I am a man who’s likely tO' 
take alarm unnecessarily. You admit that, don’t you?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Nevertheless, Jeeves, it is a known scientific feet that' 
there is a particular style of female that does seem strangely 
attracted to the sort of fellow I am,’ 

‘Very true, sir.’ 

‘I mean to say, I know perfectly well that I’ve got, roughly 
speaking, half the amount of brain a normal bloke ought to . 
possess, ‘And when a girl comes along who has about twice : 

. the regular allowance, she too often makes a bee line for me/' 
with the love light in her eyes. I don’t know how to account/, 
for it, but it is so.’ . . - . : 

‘It may be Nature’s provision for rriaintaioing the balance : 
of the species, sir.’ ‘ «; ' 
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. ‘Very possibly. Any\^^ay, it has happened to me over and 
over again. It was what happened in the case of Honoria 
Glossop. She was notoriously one of the brainiest women of 
her year at Girton, and she just gathered me in like a buU pup 
swallowing a piece of steak/ 

‘bliss Pringle, I am informed, sir, was an even more brilliant 
scholar than Miss Glossop/ 

‘Well, there you arel Jeeves, she loolis at me.’ 

‘Yes, sir?’ 

‘I keep meeting her on the stairs and in passages/ 

‘Inde^, sir?’ 

‘She recommends me books to read, to improve my 
mind/ 

‘Highly suggestive, sir/ 

‘And at breakfast this morning, when I was eating a sausage, 
she told me I shouldn’t, as modern medical science held that a 
, four-inch sausage contained as many germs as a dead rat. The 
maternal touch, you understand; fussing over my health/ 

‘I think we may regard that, sir, as practically conclusive/ 

' I sank into a chair, thoroughly pipped. 

‘What’s to be done, Jeeves?’ 

‘We must think, sir/ . 

‘You think. I haven’t the machinery/ 

T will most certainly devote my very best attention to the 
matter, sir, and w^ill endeavour to give satisfaction/ 

Well, that was something. But I was ill at ease. Yes, there is 
no getting av;ay from it, Bertram w^as iU at ease. 

Next morning v/e visited sixty-three more Cambridge col- 
leges, and after lunch I said I was going to my room to lie 
down. After staying there for half an hour to give the coast 
time to clear, I shoved a book and smoking materials in my 
pocket, and climbing out of a windov/, shinned down a con- 
venient water-pipe into the garden. My objective was the 
summer-house, w^here it seemed to me that a man might put in 
a quiet hour or so without interruption. 

. It was extremely jolly in the garden. The sun was shini n g. 
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he crocuses were all to the mustard and there wasn’t a sign of * 
dcloise Pringle anywhere. The cat was fooling about on die . 
awn, so 1 chirruped to it and it gave a low gargle and came . 
rotting up. I had just got it in my arms and was scratcliing it .; 
mder the eat when there was a loud shriek from above, ahd^ 
here was Aunt Jane half out of the window. Dashed disturb* /:* 

^Oh, right-ho,’ I said, 

I dropped the cat, which galloped off into the bushes, pd . 
dismissing the idea of bunging a brick at the aged relative, - 
went on my way, heading for the shrubbery. Once -safely, 
hidden there, I worked round till I got to the summer-house; . 
And, believe me, I had hardly got my first cigarette nicely 
under way when a shadow fell on my book and there was ' 
young Sticketh-Qoser-Than-a-Brothet in person, 

‘So there you are,’ she said. 

She seated herself by my side, and with a sort of gruesome, 
playfulness jerked the gasper out of the holder and heaved it ’ 
through the door. 

‘You’re always smoking,’ she said, a lot too much like a 
lovingly chiding young bride for my comfort. T 'wish you 
wouldn’t. It’s so bad for you. And you ought not to . be , 
sitting out here without your light overcoat. You want some* - > 
one to look after you.’ 

‘IVe got Jeeves.’ 

She frowned a bit. 

‘I don’t like him,’ she said. > 

*Eh?Whyaot?’ ' 

don’t know. I wish you would get rid of him,’ ' : • 

My flesh absolutely crept. And I’ll tell you why. One of the 
first things Honoria Glossop had done after we had become 
engaged was to tell me she didn’t like Jeeves and wanted him 
shot out. The realization that this girl resembled Honoria not 
only in body but in blackness of soul made me go all faint . 

‘What are you reading?’ 

She picked up my book and frowned again. The thing was ^ 
one I had brought down from the old flat in London, to \ 
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glance at in the train - a fairly 2ipp7 effort in the detective line 
called The Trail of Blood. She turned the pages vith a nasty 
sneer. 

can’t understand you liking nonsense of this She 
stopped suddenly. *Good gracious 1 ’ 

* What’s the matter?’ 

‘Do you know Bertie Wooster?’ 

And then I saw that my name was scrawled right across the 
title page, and my heart did three back somersaults. 

*Oh - cr ~ well - that is to say - well, slightly.’ 

. ‘He must be a perfect horror. I’m surprised that you cm 
make a friend of him. Apart from anything else, the man is 
practically an imbecile. He was engaged to my Cousin Honoria 
at one time, and it was broken off bcoiuse he was next door to 
insane. You should hear my Unde Roderick talk about him!’ 

I wasn’t keen. 

‘Do you see much of him?’ 

‘A goodish bit’ 

‘I saw in tlie paper the other day that he was fined for 
making a disgraceful disturbance in the street’ 

‘Yes, I saw that’ 

She gazed at me in a foul, motherly way. 

‘He can’t be a good influence for you,’ she said. ‘I do wish 
you would drop him. Will you?’ 

‘Well ~ ’ I began. And at this point old Cuthbert, the cat, 
having presumably found it a bit slow by himself in the 
bushes, wandered in with a matey expression on his face and 
jumped on my lap. I w^elcomcd him with a good deal of 
cordiality. Though but a cat, he did make a sort of tliird at tliis 
party; and he afforded a good excuse for dianging the con- 
versation. 

‘Jolly birds, cats,’ I said. 

She wasn’t having any. 

Will you drop Bertie Wooster?’ she said, absolutely ig- 
noring the cat motif. 

'It would be so difficult.’ 

Nonsense! It only needs a little will -nrjwrer. 'The mnn 
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surdy cao’t be so interesting a companion as all that.- Unci 
Roderick says he is an invertebrate waster.* .. 

-I could have mentioned a few things that 1 thought Und 
' Roderick was, but my lips were sealed, so to speak. 

‘You have changed a great deal since we last met,* said th 
Pmgle disease rcptoachfoily. She bent forward and began t 
: scratch the cat under the other eat, ‘Do you xemembec/whc 
we were children together, you used to say that you would d 
anything for me?* 

^ ‘Did I?* . 

‘I remember once you cried because I was cross ; an 
wouldn’t let you kiss me.* ; ^ , 

I didn’t bdieve it at the time, and I don’t believe it nov 
Sippy is in many ways a good deal of a chump, but surely eve 
at the age of ten he cannot have been such a priceless, ass a 
that. I think the girl was lying, but that didn’t make th 
position of affairs any better. I edged away a couple of ^irichc 
and sat staring before me, the old brow beginning to g( 
slightly bedewed. 

And then suddenly - well, you know how it is, I mean., 
suppose everyone has had that ghastly feeling at one time c 
another of being urged by some overwhelming force to.d 
some absolutely blithering act. You get it every now and the 
when you’re in a crowded theatre, and something seems to b 
yo^ to shout ‘FireT and see what happens. .C 
you’re talking to someone and all at once you feel, ‘Now, suj 
pose I suddenly biffed this bird in the eye!’ 

Well, what I’m driving at is this, at this juncture, with h< 
shoulder squashing against mine and her black hair tickling m 
nose, a perfectly loony impulse came sweeping over rrie to Idf 
her. , 

‘No, really?’ I croaked. 

‘Have you forgotten?’ 

She lifted the old onion and her eyes looked straight int 
mine. I could feel myself skidding. I shut my eyes. Arid the 
• from the doorway there spoke the most beautiful voice I ha 
ever heard in my life: 
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‘ Give me that cat 1 ^ 

I opened my eyes. There was good old Aunt Jane, that 
queen of her sex, standing before me, glaring at me as if I 
were a vivisectionist and she had surprised me in the middle of 
an experiment. How this pearl among women had tracked me 
down I don’t know, but there she stood, bless her dear, in- 
telligent old soul, like the rescue party in the last reel of a 
motion picture. 

I didn’t wait. The spell was broken and I legged it. As I 
went, I heard that lovely voice again. 

^He shot arrows at my Tibby from a bow,’ said this 
most deserving and excellent octogenarian. 

For the next few days all was peace. I saw comparatively 
little of Heloisc. I found the strategic value of that water- 
pipe outside my window beyond praise. I seldom left the 
house now by any other route. It seemed to me that, if only 
the luck held like this, I might after all be able to stick this 
visit out for the full term of the sentence. 

But meanwhile, as they say in tlie movies - 

The whole family appeared to be present and correct as I 
came down to the drawing-room a couple of nights latcr.Thc 
Prof, Mrs Prof, the tv^o Exhibits and the girl Hcloisc were 
scattered about at intcrv^als. The cat slept on the rug, the 
canary in its cage. There w’as nothing, in short, to indicate 
that this was not just one of our ordinary evenings. 

‘Well, well, well!’ I said cheerily. ‘Hullo-ullo-ulloP 

I always like to make something in the nature of an entrance 
speech, it seeming to me to lend a chummy tone to the 
proceedings. 

The girl Heloise looked at me reproachfully. 

‘Where have you been all day?’ she asked. 

T went to my room after lunch/ 

‘You weren’t there at five/ 

‘No, After putting in a spell of work on the good old col- 
leges I went for a stroll. Fellow must have exercise if he 
means to keep fit/ 
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Wens Sana hi corpore saml observed the prof* ' • . / , 

"I sbouldn't wonder/ I said cordially. : 

At this point, when everything was going as sweet as a nut. 
tnd I was feeling on top of my form, Mrs Pringle> suddenly; 
loaked^ me on Ae base of the skull with a sandbag. Not^, 
ictually, I don't mean. No, no* I speak figuratively, as it. 
vere. . 

‘Roderick is very late/ she said* : 

You may think it strange that the sound of that name should 
lave sloshed into my nerve centres like a halfibrick. But, take 
t from me, to a man who has had any dealings with Sir' 
[loderick Glossop there is only one Roderick in the world - ' 
ind that is one too many. 

‘Roderick?' I gurgled. 

‘My brother-in-law, Sir Roderick Glossop, comes: to 
Cambridge tonight,' said the prof. ‘He lectures at St Luke's 
tomorrow. He is coming here to dinner.' 

And while I stood there, feeling like the hero when ce., 
discovers that he is trapped in the den of the Secret Nine, the 
door opened. . ■ 

‘ Six Roderick Glossop/ announced the maid or some such ; 
person, and in he came, . : ; 

One of the things that get this old crumb so generally . dis- 
liked among the better element of the community is the fact - 
that he has a head like the dome of St Paul's and eyebrows . . 
that want bobbing or shingling to reduce them to anything 
ike reasonable size. It is a nasty experience to see this bald 
md bushy bloke advancing on you when you haven't pre- ^ 
)ared the strategic railways in your rear. 

As he came into the room I backed behind a sofa and com-, 
nended my soul to God. I didn’t need to have my hand read 
o know that trouble was coming to me through a dark man* 

He didn’t spot me at first. He shook hands with the prof ‘ 
ind wife, kissed Hcloise and waggled his head at the Ex- - 
libits, 

‘I fear I am somewhat late,’ he said. ‘A slight accident on the ’ 
oad, affecting what my chauffeur termed the ^ , 
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And then he saw me lurking on ihc oiilddrt^i jirpl a 
startled grunt, as if I hurt him a good de;d intmydih/, 

*This began the prof, waving in my dimcfion, 
am already acquainted with Mr WoofiOrr*^ 


"This,' went on the prof, "is Mio^i 


Oliver. You remember Miss Sippcrlcy?* 

"What do you mean?' barked Sir Rocierkk, 
much to do with loonies has given him a r^th':: 




authoritative manner on occasion. h 


young man, Bertram Wooster. What is all thh 
Olivers and Sipperlcys?' 


The prof was eyeing me with some nator^l s''. 




were the others. I beamed a bit weakJy* 

" Well, as a matter of fact I said* 

The prof was wrestling with the situation^ 
his brain buzzing. 

: "He said he was Oliver Sippcrlcy/ he 
„"Come here!' bellowed Sir RodcricL V>m i 
that you have inflicted yourself on thi' 
pretence of being the nephew of an old friend r ^ 

It seemed a pretty accurate description of 
'Well- er~ yes,' I said. ^ ^ / 

Sir Roderick shot an eye at me. It enteral 
R^here about the ton stud, roamed around ^ » 


where about the top stud, roamed ; 
went out at the back. ^ ^ / 

Tnsanei Quite insane, as I kne^" frorr» \\,t 
saw him.' 

'WhatdidhesayP'asked Aunt Jane/ , . 

'Roderick says this young man \% Insane, 
prof. ^ 

"Ah!' said Aunt Jane, nodding# 
down water-pipes,' 

'Does what?' 

'Bve seen him - ah , ma ny a ri-.e i 
Sir Pvoderick snorted violenri'io 


He ougnt to be under ^ 

that a person in his mental cor«'kf;of» • 

^ s'* ; ’ 

5 th 


■ ■ ■ " -Carry on, tbeve<i 

roam the world.at Jame TJ. 

hoiniddal;* - ; ^ - The nest stage may quite' easily f 

'• It sdemed to me thnt- ^ ■ 

Sim away, I j,^ of giving, oj 

. me explam ^ T « c* ^ * 

, - JW’hat do Foi^’eanT-'*’ ^ come here ’ ' -• 

“ - 1.».. 

It. and when dinner rr./ coldness about ' 

Poshed-offmoidly ™ "™0“nced I counted 

of dinner ’'oom. I could out and, 

W- S ’““Pl-y Adn't ,ee„ "'.Jto ' 

“JJ4, 

’"'"""s »d fcg,„, ; ; ■: ■ 

'* «e contin^enrt^ , * ^ 

‘What’s that?’ obvious : ■ 

^ think it '^'oulrl k * 

‘f can’t ietSWrf . to assist Mr 

good,-’ '.'• i. 

““sdemeanouf ’ ioofc Jemendy un 

^ J^at mafces vou thinl t!, ° Sipperley’s,'- 
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"Well, if you think it would be worth tryinj^ - lluw do we 
get there 

‘The distance is about a hundred and fifty miles, sir. Onr 
best plan would be to hire a car/ 

"Get it at once/ 1 said. 

The idea of being a hundred and fifty miles away from 
Heloise Pringle, not to mention Aunt Jane and Sir Roderick 
Glossop, sounded about as good to me as anything I had ever 
heard. 


The Paddock, BcckIcy-on-thc-Moor, wan about a cotiplc 
of parasangs from the village, and I set out for it tiCKl tnmih 
ingy after partaking of a hearty breakfast at the local inn, 
practically without a tremor. I suppose when a fcllov/ ha« been 
through it as I had in the last two v/ccks hir. system 
hardened. After all, I felt, whatever this aunt of miyhi 

be like, she wasn^t Sir Roderick Glossop, so I vm* ihni much 
on velvet from the start. 


The Paddock was one of those medium^aixed houftc^ v/lih a 
goodish bit of very tidy garden and a carefully roller! gravel 
drive curving past a shrubbery that looked a*; if it had jUSt 
come back from the dry cleaner - the sort of horn': you 
one look at and say to yourself, ‘Somebodj/s aunt 
I pushed on up the drive, and as I turned the }>end I 
in the middle distance a v/oman about by 

bed with a trowel in her hand. If thk v/a'ir t tee ^ 
after, 1 was very much mistaken, so 1 ctorco 

and gave tongue. 

"Miss Sipperley ^ ^ 

She had had her back to me, anc at tr.e o. 
she executed a sort of leap or bounc;- noc 
dancer who steps on a tin-tack halftvay 
Salome. She came to earth ana at 

goofy manner. A large, stout female mic 
"Hope I didn’t startle you/ 1 

"Who are you ? ' , r ^ ' 

"My name’s WoryMu Tm a pal ot yr/^. . .. 
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Her bceitWng had become more regular* 

/Oh?^ she. said. ,‘When I heicd your voice I thought you 
were someone else*' • • . • * 

/No, that’s v?ho l am. I came up here to tell you about 
Oliver/ ' : , 

; ^WHat about him?" 

■ I hesitated. Now that we were approaching what you 
might call the nub, or crux, of the situation, a good de^' of 
my breezy confidence seemed to have slipped from me. , 
*Well,it’stather a painful tale, I must warn you/ ^ . 

* Oliver isn’t ill ? He hasn’t had an accident? ’ 

She spoke anxiously, and I was pleased at this evidence of 
human feeling. I decided to shoot the works with no more 
delay. 

‘Oh, no, he isn’t ill/ 1 said; ^and as regards having accidents, 
it depends on what you call an accident. He’s in chokey.’ 

‘In what?’ 

‘In prison/ 

‘In prison!" ' . : 

‘It was entirely my fault. We were strolling along on- Boat- 
Race Night and I advised him to pinch a policeman’s helmet.’ 
‘I don’t understand.’ 

‘Well, he seemed depressed, don’t you know; and rightly 
or wrongly, I thought it might cheer him up if he stepped 
across the street and collared a poHceman’s helmet. "He 
thought it a good idea, too, so he started doing it, and the 
man made a fuss and Oliver sloshed him.’ 

‘Sloshed him?’ .. " ; 

, ‘Biffed him -smote him a blow -in the stomach/ ‘ 

^My nephew Oliver hit a policeman in the stomach?’ ' " 
‘Absolutely in the stomach. And next morning the beak 
sent Iiim to the bastille for thirty days without the option/ .. 

I was looking at her a bit anxiously all this while to see how 
she was taking the thing, and at this moment her face seemed 
suddenly to split in half. For an instant she appeared to' be; all 
mouth, and then she was staggering about the grass, shouting 
with laughter and waving die trowel madly, 

i68 . -/! .. . 
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^It seemed to me a bit of luck for her that Sir Roderick 
rlossop wasn t on the spot. He would have been sitting on 
ler head and calling for the strait-waistcoat in the first half- 
cunute. 

‘You aren’t annoyed?’ I said. 

‘Annoyed ? ’ She chuckled happily. ‘Fve never heard such a 
plenid thing in my life.’ 

I was pleased and relieved. I had hoped the news wouldn’t 
ipset her too much, but I had never expected it to go with 
uch a roar as this. 

‘I’m proud of him,’ she said, 

‘That’s fine.’ 

‘If ever}" young man in England went about hitting police- 
Qen in the stomach, it would be a better country to live in.’ 

I couldn’t follow her reasoning, but everytihing seemed 
0 be all right; so after a few mote cheery words I said good- 
»y and legged it. 

‘Jeeves/ I said w^hen I got back to the inn, ‘everything’s 
ine. But I am far from understanding why.’ 

‘What actually occurred when you met Miss Sipperley, sir? 

‘I told her Sippy was in the jug for assaulting the police. 
Jpon which she burst into hearty laughter, waved her trow 
n a pleased manner and said she was proud of him. 

‘I think 1 can explain her apparently eccentric behaviour 
ir. I am informed that Miss Sipperley has had a good de o 
nnoyance at the hands of the local constable during e 
vco weeks. This has doubtless resulted in a preju ce on er 
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' ‘’^eoEgbt to do sotnething, Jeeves. But-what?' ^ " 

qt is somewhat difficult to make a suggestion, sir/ ^ ; 

*Well, what I’m going to do for a start is to take him down , / 

to.Marvis Bay with’ me. I know these birds who have been; ' 
handed their hat by the girl of their dreams, Jeeves. What they ^ 
want is complete change of scene.^ . 

'There is much in what you say, sir.* . , ^ . 

‘Yes. Change of scene is the thing. I heard of a man. pid 
refused him. Man went abroad. Two months later girl wired * ' ‘ , 
him “Come back, Muriel” Man started to write out a reply; . ^ : 

suddenly found that he couldn’t remember girl’s surname; so ’ 
never answered at all, and lived happily ever after. It may well V - 
be, Jeeves, that after Freddie BuUivant has had a few weeks of' . 

Marvis Bay he will get completely over it/ ' v ‘‘ 

'Very possibly, sir/ ' /• . 

‘And, if not, it is quite likely that, refreshed by sea air and 
good simple food, you will get a brainwave and think up ;• > 
some scheme for bringing these two misguided blighters ' * 
together again/ 

‘I will do my best, sir/ ' ' ^ f . 

‘I knew it, Jeeves, I knew it. Don’t forget to put in plenty J . 
of socks/ 

'No, sir/ , . 

‘Also of tennis shirts not a few/ : ; 

'Very good, sir,’ ' \ / j 

I left him to his packing, and a couple of days later we ! 
started off for Marvis Bay, where I had taken a cottage for . ' ; 5 
July and August. > 

I don’t know if you know Marvis Bay? It’s in Dorsetshire;.^ I - 
and, while not what you would call a fiercely exciting spot,' . ; ' 
has many good points. You spend the day there bathing and •' * s 
sitting on the sands, and in the evening you stroll out ori the V 
shore with the mosquitoes. At nine p.m, you rub ointment on ; ^ 

the wounds and go to bed. It was a simple, healthy life, and it ? 
seemed to suit poor old Freddie absolutely. Once the moon* t 
was up and the breeze sighing in the trees, you couldn’t drag ‘Aj 
himftom that beach with ropes. He became quite a popular . ' > 
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pet -with the mosquitoes. They would hang round waiting for 
him to come out, and would give a miss to perfectly good 
strollers just so as to be in good condition for him. 

It was during the day that I found Freddie, poor old chap, 
a trifle heavy as a guest. I suppose you can’t blame a bloh.e 
whose heart is broken, but it required a good deal of fortitude 
to bear up against this gloom-crushed exhibit during the early 
days of our little holiday. When he wasn’t chewing a pipe and 
scowling at the carpet, he was sitting at the piano, playing 
‘The Rosary’ with one finger. He couldn’t play anything 
except ‘The Rosary’, and he couldn’t play much of that. How- 
ever firmly and confidently he started off, somewhere around 
the third bar a fuse would bloar^ out and he would have to 
start all over again. 

He was playing it as usual one morning when I came in 
from bathing: and it seemed to me that he w.as c-xtracting 
more hideous melancholy from it even tlian usual, tsor bad 
my sense deceived me. 

‘Bertie,’ he said in a hollow voice, skidding on the fourth 
crotchet from the left as you enter the second bar and pro- 
ducing a distressing sound like the death-rattle of a sand-eel, 
‘I’ve seen her 1’ 


‘Seen her?’ I said. ‘What, Elizabeth Vickers? How do you 
mean, you’ve seen her? She isn’t down here.’ 

,‘Yes, she is. I suppose she’s staying with relations or 
something. I was down at the post office, seeing if there were 
any letters, and we met in the doorway.’ 

‘What happened?’ 

‘She cut me dead.’ 


He started ‘The Rosary’ ag.ain, and stubbed his finger on a 
semi-quaver. 


Bertie,’ he said, ‘you ought never to have brought me 
here. I must go away.’ 

‘Go away? Don’t talk such rot. This is the best tiling th.at 
could have happened. It’s a most amazing bit of luck her 

‘She ^ ^ " 
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. .^Never mbd. Be a sportsman. Have anothet 'dash at her/ 

' 'She looked dean through me/ . 

, ',WeIh;don^t mind that. Stick at it. Now, having got her 
down here, what you want/ 1 said, ‘ is to place her utider some 
obligation to you. What you want is to get her tirmdly thank- 
ing you. What you want 
' Whaf s she going to thank me timidly for?" 

I drought for a whDe, Undoubtedly he had put his finger on ' 
the nub' of the problem. For some moments I was at a loss,;- 
not to say nonplussed. Then I saw the way. 

‘What you w'ant/ I said, ‘is to look out for a chance and; 
save her from drowning/ ‘ 

‘Ican‘tswim/ 

That was Freddie BxilBvant all over. A dear old chap in a 
thousand ways, but no help to a fellow, if you know what I 
mean, ' ^ , 

He cranked up the piano once more, and 1 legged it for the ; 
open, 

I strolled out on the beach and began to think diis tbwg 
over. 1 would have liked to consult Jeeves, of course, but 
Jeeves had disappeared fox the morning. There was ho doubt 
that it was hopeless expecting Freddie to do anything for. 
himself in this crisis. Fm not saying that dear old Freddie 
hasnT got bis strong qualities. He is good at polo, and I have 
heard him spoken of as a coming man at snooker-pool. But 
apart from this you couIdn^t call him a man of enterprise, / / 
Well, I was rounding some rocks, thinking pretty tensely, 
when I caught sight of a blue dress, and there was the girl in 
person, I had never met her, but Freddie had sixteen photo- 
graphs of her sprinkled round his bedroom, and I knew L, 
couldn’t be mistaken. She was sitting on the sand, helping a 
small, fat child to build a castle. On a cliair close by was an 
elderly female reading a novel, I heard the girl call her ^aunt-V 
So, getting the reasoning faculties to work, I deduced that the : 
fat child must be her cousin. It struck me that if Freddie had 
been there he would probably have tried to work up some' 
sentiment about the kid on the strength of it. 1 couldn’t ' 
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manage this. I don’t think I erer .a kid v.-lto nude t-.u- rl' 
less sentimental. He -n-as one of those round, huignv.: luh. 
After he had finished his castle he seemed to get bnrrd v. a 
'lj£g frt rrr. The pirl. who seemed to read him hhc 

boi 


fi 

b 
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• Freddie, dear old chap, was rather slow at first in getting ' 
on to the fine points of the idea, I appeared at the 

cottage, carrying the child, and dumped him down in the 
sitting-room, he showed no joy whatever. The child had 
sorted , to bellow by this time, not thinking much of the 
thing, and Freddie seemed to iSnd it rather trying. 

; ‘'What the deviFs all this?’ he asked, regarding the litde 
visitor with a good deal of loathing. 

The kid loosed off a yeii that made the windows rattle, and: 
I saw that this was a time for strategy. I raced to the kitchen 
and fetched a pot of honey. It was the right idea. The kid 
stopped bellowing and began to smear his face with the stuff.. 

'Well? ’said Freddie, when silence had set in. ‘ 

I explained the scheme. After a while it began to strike him.-- 
The careworn look faded from his face, and for the first time *; 
since his arrival at Marvis Bay he smiled almost happily, , . . 

‘There’s something in this, Bertie/ 

‘It’s the goods/ : 

‘I think it will work,’ said Freddie. 

And, disentangling the child from the honey, he led him out. 

T expect Elizabeth will be on the beach somewhere,’ he said,' . 

What you might call a quiet happiness suffused me, if that’s- 
the word I want. I was very fond of old Freddie, and it was . 
jolly to think that he was shortly about to dick once more, I . 
was leaning back in a chair on the veranda, smoking a peaceful ' 
cigarette, when down the road I saw the old boy returning, 
and, by George, the kid was still with him. 

‘Hallo I ’ I said. ‘ Couldn’t you find her ? ’ . ' : 

I then perceived that Freddie was looking as if he had been : 
kicked in the stomach. . , : 

‘Yes, I found her,’ he replied, with one of those bitter, 
mirthless laughs you read about, . ' 

‘WeU,then~?’ 

He sank into a chair and groaned. ; 

‘Tiffs isn’t her cousin, you idiot/ he said. ‘He’s no relation 
at all ~ just a kid she met on the beach. She had never seen 
hm before in her life/ 
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‘But she was helping Hm build a sand-castle.’ 

‘I don’t care. He’s a perfect stranger.’ 

T»- tr> me tliat. if thc modcm .cirl cocs about buildin) 
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tninutes, out vre vrent into the great ^orld, more or less wh 
' you might call at random. 

; I ’give you my word that, until I started to tramp Ae plac 
•with this child, 1 never had a notion diat it was such a diffico 
job restoring a son to his parents. How kidnappers ever g« 

' caught is a mystery to me. I searched Marvis Bay like a blboc 
hound, but nobody came forv^ard to claim the infant. Yoi 
W'ould have thought, from the lack of interest in him, that K 
was stopping there all by himself in a cottage of his own: I 
wasn*t by another inspiration, I thought to ask the sweet 
Stan man that I got on the track. The sweet-stall man, whc 
seemed to have seen a lot of him, said that the child^s nam< 
was Kegworthy, and that his parents lived at a plaee callec 
Ocean Rest. - ^ ^ 

It then remained to find Ocean Rest. And eventually, aftet 
visiting Ocean View, Ocean Prospect, Ocean Breeze^ Ocean 
Cottage, Ocean Bungalow, Ocean Nook and Ocean Home- 
stead, I trailed it down. 

I knocked at the door. Nobody answered. I knocked again. 

I could hear movements inside, but nobody appeared.. I was 
just going to get to work with that knocker in such a way that 
it would filter through these peopie^s heads that I wasn’t 
standing there just for the fun of the thing, when a voice from 
somewhere above shouted ' Hi !’ ' ' . : • 

I looked up and saw a round, pink face, with grey w’hiskcrs 
east and west of it, staring down at me from an upper window. 
'Hiritshoutedagain/Youcan’tcomein.’ ‘ 

^ I don’t want to come in.’ . - / 

^Because - Oh, is th.at Tootles?’ 

My name is not Tootles. Are you Mr Kegworthy? Tve 
brought back your son.’ ' 

I see him. Peep-bo, Tootles, Dadda can see *00/ < - > 

The face disappeared with a jerk. I could hear voices. The ; 
free reappeared. : •. 

' ^Hi!’ 

I churned the gravel madly. This blighter was eiving me / 
the pip, 
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‘Do you live here?’ asked the face. 

‘I have taken a cottage here for a few weeks.’ 

‘What’s your name?’ 

‘Wooster.’ 

‘Fancy thatl Do you spdl it W-o-r-c-e-s-t-e-r or 
W-O'O-s-t-e-r?’ 

. ‘W-0-0-’ 

‘I ask because I once knew a Miss Wooster, spelled W-o- 

I had had about enough of this spelling-bee. 

‘Will you open the door and take this cliild in?’ 

‘I mustn’t 6pea the door. This Miss Wooster that I knew 
married a man named Spenser. Was she any relation?’ 

‘ She is my Aunt Agatha/ 1 replied, and I spoke with a good 
deal of bitterness, trying to suggest by my manner that he was 
exactly the sort of man, in my opinion, who v/ould know my 
Aunt Agatha. 

He beamed down at me. 

‘This is most fortunate. We were wondering what to do 
with Tootles. You see, we have mumps here. My daughter 
Booties has just developed mumps. Tootles must not be 
exposed to the risk of infection. We could not think what to 
do with him. It was most fortunate, your finding the d^r 
child. He strayed from his nurse, I would hesitate to trust him 
to a stranger, but you are different. Any nephew of Mrs 
Spenser’s has my complete confidence. You must take Tootles 
into your house. It will be an ideal arrangement, I have 
written to my brother in London to. come and fetch him. He 
may be here in a few days.’ 

‘Mayl’ . , , 

‘He is a busy man, of course; but he should certainly be here 
TOthin a week. Till then Tootles can stop with you. It J® ^ 
excellent plan. Very much obliged to you. Your wife will e 

Tootles.’ . , , , 

T haven’t got a wifel’ I yeUed; but the wmdow had 
closed with a bang, as if the man with the w s^rs a 
found a germ trying to escape and had headed it o jus in 
time. 
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*Do you live here?’ nsked the face, 

*I have taken a cottage here for a few weeks/ 

‘What’s your name?’ 

‘Wooster/ 

‘Fancy tliatl Do you spell it W-o-r-c-^-s-t-e-r or 
W-o-o-s-t-c-r?’ 

‘I ask because I once loicvv’ a Miss Wooster, spelled W-o--^ 

I had had about enough of this spelling-bee. 

‘Will you open the door and take tills child in?’ 

‘I mustn’t open the door. Tnis Miss Wooster that I Imew 
marriedh man named Spenser- Was she any relation?’ 

‘She is my Aunt Agatha/ I replied, ?md I spoke vnih a good 
deal of bitterness, trdng to suggest by my manner that he was 
exactly the sort of man, in my opinion, v/ho svould Imow my 
Aunt Agatlia. 

He beamed dowm at mc- 

‘This is most fortunate. Vve w'crc wondering what to do 
w'ith Tootles. You see, Vvc have mumps here. My daughter 
Booties has just dmxlopcd mumps. Tootles must not be 
exposed to tlic risk of infection. Vi c could not think v;hat to 
do with him, k most fortunate, your finding the dear 
child. He strayed from his nurse. I tvould hesitate to tnisthfm 
to a stranger, but you are different. Any nephev/ of Mrs 
Spenser’s has my complete confidence. You must take Tootles 
into your house. It will be an ideal arrangement. I hrr.'c 
written to my brother in London to, come and fetch l;:m. He 
may be here in a few davs.’ 

‘He is a busy man, of course; but he should certainly be here 
wdthin a tveck. Till then Tootles am stop you. It is an 
excellent plan. Very much obliged to you. Your v;:fe vnll l:.<e 
Tootles.’ 


‘I haven’t got a vdfe!’ I ycljed; but the winuov 
dosed wuth a bang, as if the' man with the wbhkcr 
found a germ trying to escape and had headed it off ; 
time. 
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IBreadied a deep breath and vriped the old fordjead^. 

*rhe window fietr up agaia, 

A package weighing about a ton hit me on the head and 
burst like a bomb. 

. ‘Did you catch it?* said die face, reappearing. ^Dear me, ‘ 
you missed it. Never mind. You can get it at the grocer^s. Asfc 
for Bailey’s Granulated Breakfast Chips. Tootles takes them 
for breakfast wifo a little milk. Not cream, hlilk. Be suite to 
get Bailey V 

‘Yes,but~* ‘ ^ 

The face disappeared, and the window was banged down 
again. I lingered a while, but nothing else happened, so, taking 
Tootles by the hand, I walked slowly away. ; . / . 

And as we turned up the road we met Freddie’s Eliza- ' 
beth. ‘ i * • 

'Well, baby?’ she said, sighting the kid, 'So daddy found 
you again, did he? Your litde son and I made great fidends on 
the beach this morning/ she said to me. * ' 

Tills was the limit- Coming on top of that interview with • 
the whiskered luaadc, it so utterly unnerved me that she had 
nodded good-bye and was half-way down the road b^ore 1; 
caught up with my breath enough to deny the charge of being ^ 
the infant’s father. 

I hadn’ t expected Freddie to sing with joy when he saw me , 
looming up with child complete, but I did think' he might 
have showed a little more manly fortitude, a litde more of the 
old British bulldog spirit. He leaped up when we came in, . 
glared at the kid and clutched his head. He didn’t speak for a \ 
long time; but, to make up for it, when he began be, did not ; 
leave off for a long time, 

'Well,’ he said, when be had finished the body of, his. 
remarks, 'say something! Heavens, man, why don’t you say. : 
something?’ 

'If you’ll ^ve me a chance, I will/ 1 said, and shot die bad 
news. . . 

i8o 
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Colney; Hatch. in this- crisis Vas my bright idea in buyingVup' 
most of the contents of the local sweet-shop. By serving out 
sweets to the Md practically incessantly we managed to get; 
through the rest of that day pretty satisfactorily., At 'eight . 
o^clock he fell asleep in a chair; and, having undressed him by ^ 
unbuttoning every button in sight and, where there were no : 
buttons, pulling till something gave, we carried him up to . 
bed. 

Freddie stood looking at the pile of clothes on the floor 
with a sort of careworn wrinkle between his eyes, and I loiew: 
what he was thinking. To get the kid undressed had been 
simple a mere matter of muscle. But how were we to' get 
him into his clothes again? I stirred the heap with my foot ; 
There was a long linen arrangement which might have been 
anything. Also a strip of pink flannel which was like nothing 
on earth. All most unpleasant. 

But in the morning I remembered that there were children . 
in the next bungalow but one, and I went there before break- . 
fast and borrowed their nurse. Women are wonderful, by ’ 
Jove they are! This nurse had all the spare parts assembled '. ’ 
and in the right places in about eight minutes, and there was ■ 
the kid dressed and looking fit to go to a garden party at 
Buckingham Palace. I showered wealth upon her, and she’- 
promised to come in morning and evening. I sat down' to ; 
breakfast almost cheerful again. It was the first bit of silver ; 
lining that had presented itself to date. 

*And, after all/ I said, ‘there’s lots to be argued in favotir ' • 
of having a child about the place, if you know what I meam 
Kind of cosy and domestic, what?* 

Just then the kid upset the milk over Fteddie^s trousers,. ; 
and when he had come back after changing he lacked ; ^ 
sparkle. 

It was shortly after breakfast that Jeeves asked if he could ^ 
have a word in my ear. 

Now, though in the anguish of recent events I bad rather 
tended to forget what had been the original idea in bringing 
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Satirical, if yoii see what I mean. Sarcastic- Almost Bitter, 

as a matter of fact, if you come right down to it. • . ; 

. *THc tide of the fflm was Tiqy Hands, sir. And the father • 
and mother/of the character played by Baby Bobbie had ; 

: unfortunately drifted apart ^ 

/ Too bad/ 1 said. 

, . ‘Although at heart they loved each other still, sir.’ : / . 

" *Did they really? Vtn glad you told me that.’ • . ” / 

‘And so matters went on, sir, till came a day when V • 

‘Jeeves/ I said, fixing him with a dashed unpleasant- eye, 

' ‘what the dickens do you think you’re talking about? Do 
suppose that, with this infernal child landed on me and the- . 
peace of the home practically shattered into a million bits; I • 
want to hear-’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir. I would not have mentioned this/ 
cinema performance were it not for the fact that it gave me an ■ : , 
idea, sir.’ \ . 

‘An idea I’ 

‘An idea that will, I fancy, sir, prove of value in straighten-. • 
ing out the matrimonial future of Mr Buliivant. To which end, ! , 
if you recollect, sir, you desired me to 
I snorted with remorse. * 

‘Jeeves/ I said, ‘I wronged you/ . . - 

‘Not at all, sir/ . ‘ 

‘ Yes, I did. I wronged you. I had a notion that you had given 
yourself up entirely to the pleasures of the seaside and had ‘ . . 
chucked that business altogether. I might have known better. 

Tell me all, Jeeves.’ : 

^ He bowed in a gratified manner. I beamed. And, while we 
didn’t actually fall on each other’s necks, we gave each other 
to understand that all was well once more. 

‘In this super-super- film Tinj Hands, sir/ said Jeeves, ‘the , 
parents ofthe child had, as I say, drifted apart/ , •. 

‘Driftedapart/Isaid,nodding. ‘Right! And then?’ ' , 

‘Game a day, sir, when their little child brought them' ' 
together again.’ 

‘How?’ 
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CAURY ON,, JEEVES . 

rebukes ,visl” And so on. Tm just giving you tbe general out- : 
line. Freddie must -work up his o-wn part. And we must get a 
good line for the child. ‘‘Boofer lady, does ^oo love.dadda?^*; 
isn’t definite enough. We want something more . 

“ ‘If I might make the suggestion, sir 

‘Yes?’ - \ 

■ .‘1 would advocate the words ‘'Kiss Freddie?’’ It is short,- 
readily memorised, and has what I believe is tedinicaUy 
termed the punch.’ 

* ‘Genius, Jeeves!’ 

‘Thank you very much, sir.’ 

- “'Kiss Freddie!” it is, then. But, I say, Jeeves, how the 
deuce are we to get them together in here? Miss Vickers, cuts 
Mr Bullivant. She wouldn’t come within a mile of him.’ 

‘It is awkward, sir.’ . ^ . 

‘It doesn’t matter. We shall have to make it an exterior set ' 
instead of an interior. We can easily corner her on the beach ’ 
somewhere, when we’re ready. Meanwhile, we must get the 
kid word-perfect.’ ' . . 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Right! First rehearsal for lines and business at eleven sharp . .. 
tomorrow morning.’ 

Poor old Freddie was in such a gloomy frame of mind that ' 

I decided not to tell him the idea till we had finished coaching 
the child. He wasn’t in the mood to have a thing like .that 
hanging over him. So we concentrated on Tootles, And. 
pretty early in the proceedings we saw that the only way to . 
get Tootles worked up to the spirit of the thing was to intro- 
duce sweets of some sort as a sub-motive, so to speak. 

‘The chief difficulty, sir,’ said Jeeves, at the end of the 
first rehearsal, ‘is, as I envisage it, to establish in the young, 
gentleman’s mind a connexion between the words we desire 
him to say and the refreshment.’ - 

‘Exactly,’ I said. ‘Once the blighter has grasped the basic 
fact that these two words, clearly spoken, result auto- 
matically in chocolate nougat, we have got a success/ - 
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tebukes usl' And so on. Tm just giving you the general out- ‘ 
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isn’t definite* enough. We want something more ^ 

‘/If I might make the suggestion, sir ^ 
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' would advocate the words ^^Kiss Freddie?” It is, short,., 
readily memorised, and has what I believe is technically . 
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‘Genius, Jeeves 1’ 
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deuce are we to get them together in here? Miss Vickers cuts v 
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‘It doesn’t matter. We shall have to make it an exterior set ; 
instead of an interior. We easily corner her on the beach • 
somewhere, when we’re ready. Meanwhile, we must get the 
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‘Yes, sir/ : ; 
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I decided not to tell him the idea till we had finished coaching 
the child. He wasn’t in the mood to have a thing like that, 
hanging over him. So we concentrated on Tootles, And 
pretty early in the proceedings we saw that the only way to: 
get Tootles worked up to the spirit of the thing was to intro- 
duce sweets of some sort as a sub-motive, so to speak. 

‘The chief difficulty, sir/ said Jeeves, at the end of. the ^ 
first rehearsal, ‘is, as I envisage it, to establish in the young 
g^tleman’s mind a connexion between the words we derire • 
him to say and the refreshment/ 
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fact that these two words, clearly spoken, result autot 
maticaliy in chocolate nougat, we have got a success/ 
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Elizabeth oa her to the beach. And at the sight of her 
the Hd set up a matey yell, and she stopped at the foot of the 

steps; i 

• ‘Hallo, baby/ she said. ‘Good morning/ she said to: the. 

‘May I come up?" 

' She dida"t u^ait for an answer. She just hopped on to the 
Thanda> She seemed to be that sort of She started fussing 

over the child. And sh feet away, mind you, Freddie smiting ^ 
- the piano in the sitting-room. It was a dashed disturbing 
situation, take it from Bertram. At any minute Freddie might 
take it into his head to come out on the veranda, and I hadn^t 
even begun to rehearse him in his part. 

I tried to break up the scene. 

‘We were just going down to the beach," I said. 

‘Yes?’ said the. girl. She listened for a moment, ‘So you’re 
having your piano tuned?" she said. ‘My aunt has been ttying 
to find a tuner for ours. Do you mind if I go in and tell this 
man to come on to us when he has finished here?" 

I mopped the brow. 

‘Er ~ I shouldn’t go in just now," I said. ‘Not just, now, 
while he"s working, if you don’t mind. These fellows can’t 
bear to be disturbed when they’re at work. It’s the aitistic ' 
temperament. Fll tell him later.’ 

‘Very well. Ask him to call at Pine Bungalow. Vickers is 
the name . . . Oh, he seems to have stopped. I suppose he will 
be out in a minute now. Fli wait/ 

‘Don’t you think - shouldn’t you be getting on to the 
beach?’ I said. 

She had started talking to the kid and didn’t hear. She was 
■ feeling in her bag for something. 

.‘The beach/ 1 babbled. 

‘See what Tve got for you, baby," said the girl ‘I thought! 
might meet you somewhere, so I bought some of your 
favourite sweets.’ 

And, by Jove, she held up in front of the kid’s bulging 
eyes, a chunk of toffee about the size of the Albert Memorial V 
• That finished it We had just been haying a long rehearsal, 
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, Weil, I firushed my story and sidled to the steps. I had said 
all I had to say, and it seemed to me that about here the stage- 
direction "exit ^utiously' was written in my part I gave poor 
old Freddie up in despair. If only he had said a word it might 
have been all right. But there he stood speeclilcss. 

Just out of sight of the house I met Jeeves, returning from 
his stroll. 

'Jeeves/ 1 said, "all is over. The thing’s finished. Poor dear 
old, Freddie has made a complete ass of himself and killed the 
whole show/ . . 

‘Indeed, sir? What has actually happened?’ 

I told him. 

‘He Bulled in his lines/ I concluded. "Just stood there 
saying nothing, when if ever there was a time for eloquence, 
this was it. He . . , Great Scott 1 Look!’ 

Wc had come back within view of the cottage, and there ii 
front of it stood six children, a nurse, two loafers, anothe 
nurse, and tiie fellow from tlic grocer’s. They were all staring 
Down the road came galloping five more children, a dog 
three men and a boy, all about to stare. And on our porch, a 
unconscious of the spectators as if they had been alone in tb 
Sahara, stood Fred^e and his Elizabeth, clasped ;in ead 
other’s arms. 

‘ Great Scott I ’ I said. 

"It would appear, sir/ said Jeeves, "that everything ha 
concluded most satisfactorily, after all.’ 

- "Yes.^ Dear old Freddie may have been fluffy in his lines, 

I said, "but his business certainly seems to have gone with i 
bang.’ 

"Very true, sir,’ said Jeeves. 
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‘Jeeves/ I said, when he came back, *you don’t r^d a‘ 
paper called Milad/s Boudoir by any chance, do you?’ ^ 

‘No, sir.-Tlie periodical has not come to my notice/ ; ^ . 

spring sixpence on it next v^eek, because this, article* 
\rfll appear in it. Wooster on the \vcll-drcssed man, don’t you 
knovr/ . Y" 

‘Indeed, sir?’ 

‘Yes, indeed, Jeeves, Tve rather extended myself over this 
little bijou. There’s a bit about socks that I think you trill 
like/ 

He took the manuscript, brooded over it, and smiled a 
gentle, approving sinile, 

‘The sock passage is quite in the proper vein, sir,’.he said, 
‘Well expressed, what?’ 

‘Extremely, sir/ 

. I watched him na^owly as he read on, and, as I was ex- 
pecting, what you might call the love-light suddenly died out 
of his eyes. I braced myself for an unpleasant scene. 

‘Come to the bit about soft silk shirts for evening wear?’ 
I asked carelessly. 

‘Yes, sir/ said Jeeves, in a low, cold voice, as if he had been 
bitten in the leg by a personal friend. ‘And if I may be pard- 
oned for saying so 
‘You don’t like it?’ 

‘No, sir, I do not. Soft silk shirts with evening costume are 
not worn, sir/ 

‘Jeeves,’ I said, looking the blighter diametrically in the 
centre of the eyeball, ‘they’re dashed well going to be. I may 
as well tell you now that I have ordered a dozen of those 
shirtings from Peabody and Simms, and it’s no good looking 
like that, because I am jolly well adamant/ 

‘If I might-’ 

‘No, Jeeves/ I said, raising my hand, ‘argument is useless. 
Nobody has a greater respect than I have for your judgement in 
socks, in ties, and — I will go farther — in spats; but when* it 
comes to evening shirts your nerve seems to fail you. You 
have no vision. You are prejudiced and reactionary. 

^ 9 ^ 
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Hidebctiicb th^-ord that suggests itself. It may interest you 
to lem-dmr-rzeo I -as at Lc Touquet the Prince of Wales 
buezedinin Csjbo one night with soft silk shirt completed 
‘His Highness, sir, may permit himself a certain 

Eceace Thai In your own ease 

1 said firmly, ‘it’s no use. Vn^cn wx \X‘oosters 
are aiaranx we are - W'dl, adamant, if you Imow v;hat I 
neaa/ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

I codd see the man was wounded, and, of course, tne 
whole episode had been cjztremclj' jarring and unp!ca’:ant; 
but these things have to be gone tltrougb. Is one a serf or 
isn’t one? That’s what it all boils down to. Plaving made my 
point,! changed the subject. 

‘Well, that’s that,’ I said. ‘We no%v approach another topic 
Do you know any housemaids, Jeeves?’ 

; ‘Konsemrids, sir?’ 

‘Ojce, cotae, Jeeves, you know' wduat houremaids are.’ 
‘Are yon requiring a housemaid, sir?’ 

‘No, blit Mr Little is.I met him at the club c couple of cap 
£go, and he told me that Mrs Little is offering rich reward'' to 
anybody who will find her one guaranteed to go iinht on the 
china.’ 

‘Indeed, sir?’ 

Yes, The one now^ in office apparently runs through the 

Cij/sfx a t}y>hoon, simoom, or sirocco. So if vou hr onr 
anv^’ 

I Imow a great many, sir. Some intimatclv, others mere 
acquaintances.’ 

Well, start %ging round among the old pals. And noa» 
t^e hat, the stick, and other necessaries. I must be Kcttin" 
alo.ng and handing in this article.’ ^ 


Milady s Boudoir were in one of those rurrunv 
iot to f neighbourhood; and I had just 

old cahLacrp^°^’y^^'^^ ■P-'ading through a deep top-dressing of 
cabbages and tomatoes, tchea %vho should come out but 
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Mrs Little. She greeted me with the wftrmtli due. to tlie did - : ; 
family fiiend, in spite of the fact that I hadn*t been round to . 

■’* Ae.hduse for a.goodish while. ; 

^*Whatever ate you doing in these parts, Bertie?. I thought, - ; 
you never came east of Leicester Square/ ' • /: 

;■ Tve come to deliver an article of sorts which my ^ Aunt ' .'f; 
Dahlia' asked me to write. She edits a species of journal up ‘ 
those stairs. 'v- 

* What a coincidence! I have just promised to write an jirticle : ‘ 
for her, too/ . ’ /’ 

‘Don^t you do it/ I said earnestly. ^You’ve simply no ' / 
notion w^hat a ghastly labour - Oh, but, of course, I wk ;." ’ ^ 
forgetting. You^re used to it, what?^ . 

Silly ojf me to have talked like that. Young Bingo Little, if ' / 
you remember, had married the famous female novelist> Rosie * 

M. Banks, author of some of the most pronounced arid : 
widely-read tripe ever put on the market. Naturally a there ; 
article would be pie for her. : , . 

‘No, I don^t think it will give me much trouble/ she said. 
‘Your aunt has suggested a most delightful subject/ ■ * • -'.j: 

‘That's good. By the way, I spoke to my man Jeeves abouf 
getting you a housemaid. He knows all the hummers/ ' / 

‘Thank you so much. Oh, arc you doing anything to-" 
morrow night ? ' 

‘Not a thing/ : . * 

‘Then do come and dine with us. Your aunt is coming, arid ^ ./ ' 
hopes to bring your uncle, I am looking forward to meeting', .f 
him.' 

‘Thanks, Delighted/ 

I mean it, too. The Little household may be weak on A*’/ 
.housemaids, but it is right there when it comes to cooks: . - ' 
Somewhere or other some time ago Bingo’s missus managed • , '■ 
to dig up a Frenchman of the most extraordinary vim ^d. ‘ / *• 
skill. A most amaring Johnnie who dishes a wicked Old " 
Bingo has put pn at least ten pounds in weight since this •' •• 
fellow Anatole arrived in the home, 

‘At eight, then,' ' ; * 
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‘Right. Thanks ever so much.’ 

She popped o9f, and I -went upstairs to hand in my copy, as 
veboys of the Press call it. I found Aunt Dahlia immersed to 
the giUs in papers of all descriptions. 

I am not much of a lad for my relatives as a general thing, 
butrve alvays been very pally vith Aunt Dahlia. She married 
my Uncle Thomas - betveen ourselves a bit of a squirt - the 
year Bluebottle von the Cambridgeshire; and they hadn’t got 
half vay dovn the aisle before I vas saying to myself, ‘That 
voman is much too good for the old bird.’ Aunt Dahlia is a 
large, genial soul, the sort you see in dozens on the hunting 
field. As a matter of fact, until she married Uncle Thomas, 
she put in most of her time on horseback; but he won’t live in 
the country, so nowadays she oipends her energy on tliis 
paper of hers. 

She came to the surface as I entered, and flung a cheery book 
at my head. 

‘Hullo, Bertiel I say, h.avc you really finished that article?’ 

‘To the last comma.’ 

‘Good boy! My gosh. I’ll bet it’s rotten.’ 

‘On the contrary, it is extremely hot stuff, and most of it 
approved by Jcex'cs, what’s more. The bit about soft sill: 
shirts got in amongst him a trifle; but you can take it from me. 
Aunt Dahlia, that they arc the latest yodel and will be much 
seen at first nights and other occasions v.’hcrc Society as- 
sembles.’ 

‘Your man Jeeves,’ said Aunt Dahlia, flinging the article 
fflto a basket and skewering a few loose pieces of paper on a 
sort of meat hook, ‘is a washout, and you can tell him I 
said so.’ 

^Oh, come,’ I said. ‘ He may not be sound on shirtings 

I m not referring to that. As long as a week ago I asked 
him to get me a cook, and he hasn’t found one yet.’ 

Grm Scott! Is Jeeves a domestic employment agency? 

rs Little wants him to find her a housem.aid. I met her 
outade, She tells me she’s doing something for you.’ 

Yes, thank goodness. I’ni relying on it to bump the 
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drculatioh , up' a bit, I can^t read her stuff myself, but yomea 
love it* ’Her name on the cover will mean a lot* And we'need it/ 

; Taper not doing wdl?\ 

'It’s doing all right really, but it’s got to be a slow job 
building up a circulation/ / ' ; , 

■ /'I suppose so/ . . ' • ;/ 

- can get Tpm to see that in bis lucid moments’ said- 
Aunt Dahlia, skewering a few more papers. Tut just at 
present the poor fathead has got one of his pessiniisdc spells/; 
It’s entirely due to that mechanic who calls herself a cook; A ; 
few more of her alleged dinners, and Tom wiU refuse to go on .. 
paying the printers’ biUs/ , V 

* You don’t mean that!’ 

T do mean it. There was what she called a ris dc vmt i fd 
fimndhe last night which made him talk for three-quarters of 
an hour about good money going to waste and nothing to / 
show for it/ ; ' * 

I quite understood, and I was dashed sorry for her* My 
Uncle Thomas is a cove who made a colossal pile of money:* 
out in the East, but in doing so put his digestion on the blink; '• 
This has made him a tricky proposition to handle. Many" a; 
time I’ve lunched with him and found him perfectly chirpy up . 
to the fish, only to have him turn blue on me well before, the ; 
cheese, 

Who was that lad they used to try to make me read, at . 
Oxford? Ship - Shop Schopenhauer. That’s the name. A/ 
grouch of the most pronounced description. Well, Unde 
Thomas, when his gastric juices have been giving him the : 
elbow, can make Schopenhauer look like Poliyanna. And the 
worst of it is, from Aunt Dahlia’s point of view, that on these. ; 
occasions he always seems to think he’s on the brink* of ruin ' 
and wants to start to economize. 

Tretty tough,’ I said* ‘Well, anyv^ay, he’ll get one good ' 
dinner tomorrow night at the littles’,’ / /■ 

‘Can you guarantee that, Bertie?’ asked Aunt Dahlia • 
earnestly. T simply daren’t risk unleashing him on anything^; 
at all wonky/ ■ '> ! 

' ' .] 
.• I 

*. ** 
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^They’ve got a marvellous cook. I haven^t been round 
there for some time, but unless he’s lost his form of two 
months ago Uncle Thomas is going to have the treat of a life- 
time.’ 

Tt’U only make it all the worse for him, coming back to our 
steak-incinerator/ said Aunt Dahlia, a bit on the Schopen- 
hauer side herself. 

- The little nest where Bingo and his bride had settled 
themselves was up in St John’s Wood; one of those ratlier 
jolly houses vrith a bit of garden. When I got there on the 
following night, I found that I was the last to wxigh in. Aunt 
Dahlia was chatting wtith Rosie in a comer, while Uncle 
Thomas, standing by the mantelpiece wtith Bingo, sucked 
down a cocktail in a froW'ning, suspicious sort of manner, 
rather hke a chappie having a short snort before dining with 
the Borgias: as if he were saying to himself that, even if this 
particular cocktail wasn’t poisoned, he was bound to cop it 
later on. 

Well, I hadn’t expected anything in the nature of beaming 
ph de vhre from Uncle Thomas, so I didn’t pay much at- 
tention to him. WTiat did surprise me was the extraordinarj’ 
gloom of young Bingo. You may say what you like against 
Bingo, but nobody has ever found him a depressing host 
Why, many a time in the days of his bachelorhood I’ve known 
him to start throv/ing bread before the soup course. Yet now 
he and Uncle Thomas were a pair. He looked haggard and 
careworn, like a Borgia w^ho has suddenly remembered that he 
has forgotten to shove cyanide in the consomr?ie^ and the dinner 
gong due any moment. 

And the mystery w'asn’t helped at all by the one remark he 
Blade to me before conversation became general. As he poured 
outmy cocluail, be suddenly bent forward. 

Bertie/ he whispered, in a nasty, feverish manner, want 
death matter. Be in tomorrow morning.’ 
^ That was all. Immediately after that the starting-gun w^ent 
sod we toddled down to the festive. And from that moment. 
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Ttri bound to say, in the superior interests of the proceedings j 
he rather faded out of my mind. For good old Anatole, ‘ 

■ braced presumably by the fact of there being gucs^, had ' ' 
: absolutely surpassed himself. ‘ \ • .'’V, 

. 1 am not a man speaks hastily in these matters* M . -'i 
weigh my words. And I say again that Anatole had surpassed' 
himself It was as good a dinner as I have ever absorbed, and it 
’ revived Uncle Thomas like a watered flower. As we sat down ^ 
he was saying some things about tlie Government 'which' 
they wouldn’t have cared to hear, Witli the consommi paU 
i^Jialw he said but -what could you expect nowadays? With tho 
pauphttes de sole a la prlmesse he admitted rather decently that 
the Government couldn’t be held responsible for the rotten / 
weather, anyv,^ay. And shortly after the cane f on y^ksbfiiy d la . 
broebe he was practically giving the lads the benefit of his , 
whole-hearted support* ^ 

And all the time young Bingo looking like an owl v/ith a- 
secret sorrow. Rummy! 

I thought about it a good deal as I walked home, and I . 
w^as hoping he w^ouldn’t roll round with his hard-luck story/' 
too early in the morning. He had the air of one who intends to' 
charge in at about six- thirty. 

Jeeves was waiting up for me when I got back, , 

‘A pleasant dinner, sir?’ he said. 

^Magnificent, Jeeves.’ 

am glad to hear that, sir. Mr George Travers rang up on , 
the telephone shortly after you had left. He was extremely ^ 
desirous that you should join him at Harrogate, sir. He leaves ' 
for that town by an early train tomorrow.’ . \ ^ 

My Unde George is a festive old bird who has made a haliit ^ 
for years of doing himself a dashed sight too well, with the 
result tlaat he’s always got Harrogate or Buxton hanging over . 
him like the sword of whatVhis-name. And he hates gokg , 
there alone. " . 

^It can’t be done/ I said. Uncle George is bad enougli Itx , 
London, and I 'wasn’t going to let myself be cooped up, with 
him in one of these cure-places. \ - 
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*He was extremely urgent, sir/ 

‘No, Jeeves,’ I said firmly, ‘I am always anxious to oblige, 
but Uncle George - no, no! I mean to say, wbat?’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ said Jeeves, 

It was a pleasure to hear the way he said it. Docile the man 
was becoming, absolutely docile. It just showed that I had 
been tight in putting my foot down about those shirts. 


When Bingo showed up next morning I had had breakfast 
and was all ready for him. Jeeves shot him into the presence, 
and he sat down on the bed. 

‘Good morning, Bertie,’ said young Bingo. 

‘Good morning, old thing,’ I replied courteously, 

‘Don’t go, Jeeves,’ said young Bingo hollowly. ‘Wait’ 
‘Sit?’ 


‘Remain, Stay, Cluster round. I shall need you.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

Bingo lit a cigarette and frowned bleakly at the wallpaper. 

‘Bertie,’ he said, ‘the most frightful calamity has occurred. 
Unless something is done, and done right speedily, my social 
prestige is doomed, my self-respect will be obh'terated, my 
name will be mud, and I shall not dare to show my face in the 
West End of London again.’ 

‘My aunt!’ I cried, deeply impressed, 

‘Exactly,’ said young Bingo, with a hollow laugh, ‘You 
have put it in a nutshell. The whole trouble is due to your 
blasted aunt.’ 

‘Which blasted aunt? Specify, old thing. I have so many.’ 

‘Mrs Travers. The one who runs that infernal paper.’ 

‘Oh, no, dash it, old man,’ I protested. ‘She’s the o^y 
decent aunt I’ve got. Jeeves, you wiU bear me out in this? ^ ^ 

‘Such has always been my impression, I must confess, sir. 

‘Well, get rid of it, then,’ said young Bingo. ‘The vmman is ^ 
a menace to society, a home-wrecker, md a pest, o •' 
know what’s she’s done? She’s got Rosie to wnte an 
for that rag of hers.’ 

‘I know that.’ 
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Ym fcoimd to say, in the superior interests of the proceedings 
he rather:, faded out of my mind. For good old Anatole, 
braced presumably by the fact of there being guests, had 
absolutely surpassed himself, 

- I! am not a man v7ho speaks hastily in these matters. I 
weigh my words. And I say again that Anatole bad surpassed 
himself It was as good a dinner as I have ever absorbed, and it 
revived Uncle Thomas Hke a watered flower. As we sat down 
he was saying some things about the Government which 
.they wouldn’t have cared to hear. With the consommt paii 
d^lialk he said but what could you expect nowadays? With the 
paupkites de sole a la pmeesse he admitted rather decently that 
the Government couldn’t be held responsible for the rotten 
weather, anyway. And shortly after the caneion Ajksbuty h la 
hroche he was practically giving the lads the benefit of his 
whole-hearted support. 

And all the time young Bingo looking like an owl with a 
secret sorrow. Rummy I 

I thought about it a good deal as I walked home, and. I 
was hoping he wouldn’t roll round with his hard-luck story 
too early in the morning. He had the air of one who intends to 
charge in at about six-thirty, , \ ' 

Jeeves was waiting up for me when I got bacL 
*A pleasant dinner, sir?’ he said. 

‘Magnificent, Jeeves.’ 

‘I am glad to hear that, sir. Mr George Travers rang.up on 
the telephone shortly after you had left. He was extremely 
desirous that you should join him at Harrogate, sir. He leaves 
for that town by an early train tomorrow.’ . - 

My Uncle George is a festive old bird who has made a habit 
for years of doing himself a dashed sight too well, with the 
result that he’s alw^ays got Harrogate or Buxton hanging oyer 
him like the sword of what’s-his-name. And he hates going' 
there alone. , , 

‘It can’t be done/ I said. Uncle George is bad enough in 
London, and I wasn’t going to let myself be cooped up with 
him in one of these cure-places. 
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clustering round toung bingo 
' ‘He was extremely urgent, sir.’ 

'No, Jeeves,’ I said firmly. ‘I am always anxious to oblige, 
but Uncle George - no, no! I mean to say, what?’ 

‘Ver}' good, sir,’ said Jeeves, 

It was a pleasure to hear the w.ay he s.aid it. Docile the man 
was becoming, absolutely docile. It just show’cd tliat I had 
been right in putting my foot down about those shirts. 


When Bingo showed up next morning I had had breakfast 
and was all ready for him. Jeeves shot him into the presence, 
and he sat down on the bed. 

‘Good morning, Bertie,’ said young Bingo. 

‘Good morning, old tiling,’ I replied courteously. 

‘Don’t go, Jeeves,’ said young Bingo hollowly. ‘Wait.’ 

‘Sir?’ 

‘Remain. Stay. Cluster round. I shall need you,’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

Bingo lit a cigarette and frowned bleakly at the wallpaper, 

‘Bertie,’ he said, ‘the most frightful calamit}’ has occurred. 
Unless something is done, and done right speedily, my social 
prestige is doomed, my self-respect will be obliterated, my 
name will be mud, and I shall not dare to show my face in tlic 
West End of London again.’ 

‘My auntl’ I cried, deeply impressed. 

‘Exaedy,’ said young Bingo, with a hollow laugh. ‘You 
have put it in a nutshell. The w'hole trouble is due to your 
blasted aunt.’ 


^Which blasted aunt? Specify, old tiling. I hav e so many.’ 
^Mrs Travers. The one who runs that infernal paper.’ 

Oh, no, dash it, old man,’ I protested. ‘She’s the only 
deant aunt I’ve got. Jeeves, you will bear me out in this?’ 

‘wu impression, I must confess, sir.’ 

ell, get rid of it, then,’ said young Bingo. ‘The woman is 
a menace to society, a bome-wrccker, and a pest. Do you 
■ ow what s she’s done? She’s got Rosie to write an article 

for that rag of hers.’ 

‘I know that.’ 
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. *Yes;buty6u don’^tkriow what it's about/ ‘ ^ 

' ^No’shebniy toidmeAuntDahlkbadgiveaheraspleh^^ 

: idea for the; thin ‘ ^ 

>lfs about mer ' ■ ' . : / 

^ • ‘Ypu?'^ • , . ■ - V. 

. ‘/Yes, mei Me! And dp you know, what it's called? It is 
/.called I Keep the Love of My Husband-Baby'V' ^ 

/ • ‘My whht?' , ' ; v 

^ Husband-baby r ' 

a husband-baby?' 

■ * ‘I am, apparently/ said young Bingo, with much bitterness; 
‘I am also, according to this article, a lot of other tilings' 
which I have too much sense of decency to repeat even to an; 
old friend. This beastly composition, in short, is one of those, 
things they call "human interest stories'’'; one of those indmate 
revelations of married life over which the female public loves, 
to gloat; all about Rosie and me and what she does when I 
come home cross, and so on. I tell you, Bertie, I am still 
blushing all over at the tecoiiection of something she says in 
paragraph two.' ' , . 

*What>" 

*I decline to tell you. But you can take it from me that it's 
the edge. Nobody could be fonder of Rosie than I am, but - 
dear, sensible girl as she is in ordinary life ~ the moment she, 
gets in front of a dictating machine she becomes absolutely 
maudlin. Bertie, that article must not appearl' : . 

*But-’ 

it does I shall have to resign from my clubs, grow a 
beard, and become a hermit. I shall not be able to foce the 
' world/ , . / 

‘Aren't you pitching it a bit strong, old lad?' I said. ‘Jeeves, 
don't you think he's pitchmg it a bit strong?' 

‘Weil, sir-' . 

‘I am pitching it feebly/ said young Bingo earnestly,' 
‘You haven't heard the thing. I have. Rosie shoved the 
cylinder on the dictating machine last night before dinner, dnd 
it w^as grisly to hear the instrument croaking out those awful 
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sentences. If tkt article appears I shall be l-Jdded to death by 
every pal I’ve got. Bertie,’ he said, his voice sinking to a 
hoane whisper, ‘you have about as much imagination as a 
waxthog, but surely even you can picture to yourself what 
linuny Bowles and Tuppy Rogers, to name only two, will 
say when they see me referred to in print as "half god, half 
prattling, mischievous child”?’ 

' I jolly well could. 

. ‘She doesn’t say that?’ 1 gasped. 

‘She certainly does. And when I tell you tliat I selected 
. that particular quotation because it’s about the only one 
l ean stand hearing spoken, you will realize what I'm up 
against’ 


I picked at the coverlet. I had been a pal of Bingo’s for 
many years, and we Woosters stand by out pals. 

‘Jeeves,’ I said, ‘vou have heard?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘The position is serious.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘We must cluster round.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 


‘Does anything suggest itself to you?’ 
‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Whatl You don’t really mean tliat?’ 
‘Yes, sir.’ 


^ Bingo, I said, ‘the sun is still shining. Something suggests 
Itself to Jeeves.’ fa bo 

J^es,’ said young Bingo in a quivering voice, ‘ if you sec 
ffle tough this fearful crisis, ask of me v/hat you will even 
.imto half my kingdom.’ 

sir, witli 

' '^vhich Was entrusted to me tlu's raorm'np.’ 

^Vvnatdoyoumean?’ 

telephone shortly before I 

■ itu?' ^ thai I should 
eavout to persuade hir Little’s cook to leave Mr Little’s 
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semce and join her staff. It appears tliat Mr Travers was'f^sr ' . 
dnated by the man’s ability, sir, and talked far into the night . • 
of his astonishing gifts/ . . , • 

' Young Bingo uttered a frightful ciy of agony* . ' : 

* What ! Is that ~ that buzzard trying to pinch our cook? ’ ^ 

' . * Yes, sir/ ; - , / 

'After eating our bread and salt, dammit?’ 

' 'I fear, sir,’ sighed Jeeves, 'that 'when it comes to a matter > 
of cooks, ladies have but a rudimentary sense of morahty/ , 
'Half a second, Bingo,’ I said, as the fellow seemed about to 
plunge into something of an oration. ‘How does this fit in • • 
with the other thing, Jeeves?’ 

‘Well, sir, it has been my experience that no lady can ever 
forgive another lady for taking a really good cook away from 
her, I am convinced that, if I am able to accomplish the . ’ 
mission which Ivirs Travers entrusted to me, an instant breach « . 
of cordial relations must inevitably ensue. Mrs Little wiU, I 
feel certain, be so aggrieved with Mrs Travers that she will . 
decline to contribute to her paper. We shall therefore not only 
bring happiness to Mr Travers, but also suppress the article. 
Thus killing two birds with one stone, if I may use the 
expression, sir,’ \ 

‘Certainly you may use the expression, Jeeves,’ I said 
cordially. ‘And I may add that in my opinion this is one of 
your best and ripest/ , / 

‘Yes, but I say, you know/ bleated young Bingo. ‘I mean * 
to say — old Anatole, I mean — what I’m driving at'is tliat he’s 
a cook in a million/ ^ .* 

‘You poor chump, if he wasn’t there would be no point in 
die scheme/ . • ; 

Yes, but what I mean 1 shall miss him, you know. Miss 
him fearfully/ 

‘Good heavens!’ I cried. ‘Don’t teU me that you dte 
' thinldng of your tummy in a crisis like this?’ 

Bingo sighed heavily. ' ; . 

Oh, all right,’ he said, ‘I suppose it’s a case of the surgeon’s 
knife. All right, Jeeves, you may carry on. Yes, carry on, 
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JeeTcs. Yes, yK, Jeeves, carry on. I’ll look in tomorrow 
morning and hear what you have to report. 

And with bowed head young Bingo biffed off. 


He was bright and early next morning. In fact, he turned 
up at such an indecent hour tliat Jeeves very properly refused 
to allow him to break in on my slumbers. 

■ By the rime I was awake and receiving, he and Jeeves bad 
had i heart-to-heart chat in the Iritchcn; and when Bingo 
eventcally crept into my room I could sec by the look, on his 
fccethat something had gone wrong. 

■ ‘It’s all off,’ he said, slumping down on tlic bed. 

' ‘Off?’ 

'Yes; that cook-pinching business. Jeeves tells me be saw 
Anatole last night, and Anatolc refused to leave.’ 

■ ‘But surely Aunt Dahlia had the sense to offer him more 
than he was getting with you? ’ 

‘The sky was the limit, as far as she was concerned. Never- 
thefei, he refused to sirid. It seems he’s in love witli our 
patlourmaid.’ 

. ‘But you haven’t got a parlourmaid.’ 

■‘We have got a parlourmaid.’ 

. ‘I’ye never seen her. A sort of hlokc who looked lik.c a 
■provincial undertaker wailed at table the night before list.’ 

That was the local greengrocer, wiio comes to help out 
when desired. The parlourmaid is away on her holiday - or 
till last m’ght. She returned about ten minutes before 
Jeeves made his call, and Anatolc, I take it, wms in such a .state 
Oi elation and devotion and what-not on seeing her again that 

e contents of the Mint wouldn’t have bribed him to part 
•from her.’ ^ 


■ But look here, Bingo,’ I said, ‘this is all rot. I sec the solu- 
Ron right off. I’m surprised that a bloke of Jeeves’s mentality 

i Dahlia must engage tltc parlourmaid as 

, Anatole. Then they won’t be patted,’ 
i bought of that, too. NaturaUy,’ 

I bet you didn’t’ 
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certainly did/ 

* ^ Well, ’??liat’s vrrong vitii the scheme?* 

*lt can’t be worked. J£ your annt engaged our patloutmaic 
she would have to sack her own, 'wouldn’t she?’ 

^WeU?’ ‘ . . ■ 

■ ^ Well, if she sacks her parlourmaid, it will mean that th^ 
chauffeur will quit He’s in love with her/ 

‘ ‘With my aunt?’ , . 

^No, with the parlourmaid. And apparently he’s die onh 
diauffeur your uncle has ever found who drives carefully 
enough for him/ 

I gave it up. I had never imagined before that life belois 
stairs was so frightfully mixed up with what these coves cal 
the sex complex. The personnel of domestic stafis seemed t< 
pair off like characters in a musical comedy. ' \ 

‘Oh!’ I said. ‘Well, that being so, we do seem to be mon 
or less stymied. That article will have to appear after ali^ what? 
‘No, it v^on’t,’ ' 

‘Has Jeeves thought of another scheme?’ 

‘No, but I have.’ Bingo bent forward and patted my kne^ 
affectionately. ‘Look here, Bertie/ he said, ‘you and I vrere ai 
school together. You’ll admit that?’ 

‘Yes, but-’ 

‘And you’re a fellow who never lets a pal down. That’s 
well known, isn’t it?’ . . , 

‘Yes, but listen ■ 

‘You’ll cluster round. Of course you wiU. As if,’ said 
Bingo vritfa a scornful laugh, T ever doubted it! You won’t 
let an old schoobfriend down in his hour of need. Not you. 
Not Bertie Wooster, No, no i ’ ■ : _ 

‘Yes, but just one moment. What is this scheme' of 
yours?’ 

Bingo massaged my shoulder soothingly. ‘ . 

‘It’s something right in your line, Bertie, old man; some- 
thing that’ll come as easy as pie to you. As a matter of fact, 
you’ve done very much tl3e same thing before - that time you 
were telling me about when you pinched your - unde’s 
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tlemoiis at Easel'”. - e-a-.'. 

ne the idea. It s 
‘Herel Listecr 

‘It’s all settled. Eercr. ' '.v. 

Nothing whatever, i /' 

ever trying to tackle tT-i .-. a’. .. • 

Mach better to cLir^ -vr-drt: 
finesse and fooling abent. Eev: ~ 

‘Yes, hat listen -* 

‘And so this aftemocr. I'n: gca'-r sc' t.c.v ■ 

the window cc cer ivvu” .'■'•r.*, 

got wdl away you will clintl' :n. y.::--;: v.:r 
ofi again. Ids absurdly simnic 
■ ‘Yes, hat half a second 

‘I know -hat you arc going w .'nn ~.wg'. • 
hand. ‘How arc you to find rise ■r'dnaar-' ~:--; 
bothering you, isn’t it? Well, i: v.-.'d re : ..'a rc- 
chance of a mistake. Ttic thing is in d:c: In- 

of the desl:, and the dmver will be "rb: :::r. 

Rosie’s stenographer is to come ro^rc :: .frir 
type the article.’ 

‘Now listen, Bingo/ I said. 'Vm frlcbtfeb.^ ’• —r 
and all that, but I must firmly draw the lir.c : : h ur.: ’ 
.‘But, dash it, I’m only asklnc; vou to co whir v 
Easeby.’ ^ ^ - 

*No, you aren’t. I was stayint^ at Earelw, I: v:z: 
case of having to lift a parcel oft the ball table. I Vzi: 
break into a house. I’m sorry, hut I simply v.-i!l r.-v: h 
your beastly house on any consideration whatever.’ 
He g^ed at me, astonished and hurt. 

‘Is this Bertie Wooster spcalring?’ he said in a low 
Yes, itisl’ 


*I don’t care.’ 

;AuchMl,Eai.Th,fe old school' 
don t care. 1 Will not-’ 


•wwicc. 
W'cre zi 
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he was certainly a grandfather. In fact. I wouldn’t be prepared 
to swear that he wasn’t a great-grandfather. He was a big, 
stout old buffer in a high collar that seemed to hurt his neck^ 
for he had drawn his chin back a goodish way and was look- 
ing down his nose as much as to say, ^ You made me put this 
dam’ thing on I’ 

Well, it was only a step to the desk, and nothing between 
me and it but a brown shaggy rug; so I avoided grandfether’s 
eye and, summoning up the good old bulldog courage of the 
Woosters, moved forward and started to navigate the rug. 
And I had hardly taken a step when the south-east corner of it 
suddenly detached itself from the rest and sat up with a snuffle. 

Well, I mean to say, to bear yourself fittingly in the face of 
an occurrence of this sort you want to be one of those strong, 
silent, phlegmatic birds who are ready for anything. This type 
of bloke, I imagine, would simply have cocked an eye at the 
rug, said to himself, ‘Ah, a Pe^gese dog, and quite a good 
one, tool’ and started at once to make cordial overtures to 
the animal in order to win its sympathy and moral support. I 
suppose I must be one of the neurotic younger generation you 
read about in the papers nowadays, because it was pretty 
plain within half a second that I wasn’t strong and I wasn’t 
phlegmatic. This wouldn’t have mattered so much, but I 
wasn’t silent either. In the emotion of the moment I let out a 
sort of sharp yowl and leaped about four feet in a north- 
westerly direction. And there was a crash that sounded as 
though somebody had touched off a bomb. 

What a female novelist wants with an occasional table in her 
study containing a vase, two framed photographs, a saucer, a 
lacquer box, and a jar of potpourri, I don’t know; but that was 
what Bingo’s Rosie had, and I caught it squarely with my 
right hip and knocked it endways. It seemed to me for a 
moment as if the whole world had dissolved into a kind of 
cataract of glass and china. A few years ago, when I legged, it 
to America to elude my Aunt Agatha, who was 
hatchet, I remember going to Niagara and hstening.^.^;*. 
Falls. They made much the same sort of row, but not so f-:, ; 
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.. And at Se same instant tHe dog fcegati to Bark. , 

It was a small dog ^ the sort of animal from whIcK you 
would have expected a noise lik^ a squeaking slate-pencil; 
but it was simply baying; It had retired into a corner, and was . 
leaning against the wall with bulging eyes; and every , two. 
seconds it chucked its head back in a kind of pained way and. 
let out another terrific bellow. . . . 

Well, I know when Tm licked. I was sorry for Bingo and . 
regretted the necessity of having to let him down; but the / 
time had come, I felt, to shift, ‘ Outside for Bertram P was the ' 
slogan, and I took a running leap at the window and scrambled !' 
through. 

And there on the path, as if they had been w^aiting for me by 
appointment, stood a policeman and a parlourmaid. 

It was an embarrassing moment, 

^Oh - er - there you areP I said. And there was what you ‘ 
might call a contemplative silence for a moment. 

told you I heard sometliing,’ said the parlourmaid. ' ' > 

The policeman was regarding me in a boiled way. 

^WhaPs all this?’ he asked. 

I smiled in a sort of saint-like manner. ' , , , 

*lPs a little hard to explain/ I said. 

^Yes, it isP said the policeman, 
was just ~ cr - just having a look round, you know. Old 
friend of the family, you understand/ . , . ■ 

^How did you get in?’ - 

Through the window. Being an old ftiend of the family, 
if you follow meP 
‘Old friend of the family, are you?’ 

^Oh, very. Very, Very old. Oh, a very old friend of the 
family.’ 

‘I’ve never seen him before/ said the parlourmaid. . ' . 

I looked at the girl with positive loathing. How she could 
have inspired affection in anyone, even a French cook,, beat 
me. Not that she w^as a bad-looking girl, mind you. Not at all. 

On another and happier occasion I might even have thought 
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her rather pretty. But now she seemed one of the most un- 
pleasant females I had ever encountered. 

‘No/ I said. ‘You have never seen me before. But I^m an 
old friend of the family.^ 

‘Then why didn’t you ring at the front door?’ 

‘I didn’t want to give any trouble.’ 

‘It’s no trouble answering front doors, that being what 
you’re paid for/ said the parlourmaid virtuously. ‘I’ve never 
seen him before in my life/ she added, perfectly gratuitously. 
A horrid girl. 

‘Well, look here,’ I said, with an inspiration, ‘the under- 
taker knows me.’ 

‘What undertaker?’ 

‘The cove who was waiting at table when I dined here the 
night before last.’ 

‘Did the undertaker wait at table on the sixteenth instant?’ 
asked the policeman. 

‘Of course he didn’t/ said the parlourmaid. 

‘Well, he looked like - By Jove, no. I remember now. He 
was the greengrocer.’ 

‘On the sixteenth instant,’ said the policeman - pompous 
ass! - ‘did the greengrocer -?’ 

• ‘Yes, he did, if you want to know/ said the parlourmaid. 
She seemed disappointed and baffled, like a tigress that sees its 
prey being sneaked away from it. Then she brightened. ‘But 
this fellow could easily have found that out by asking round 
about.’ 

A perfectly poisonous girl. 

What’s your name?’ asked the policeman. 

Well, I say, do you mind awfully if I don’t give my name, 
because 

^Suit yourself. You’ll have to tell it to the magistrate.’ 

‘Oh, no, Isay, dash itl’ 

‘I think you’d better come along,’ 

But I say, really, you know, I am an old friend of the 
tamily. Why, by Jove, now I remember, there’s a photograph 
o mem the drawing-room. Well, I mean, that shows you I’ 
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■’r ^If there is/ said the policeman. ^ 

■ *lVe never seen it/ said the parlourmaid. , 

I absolutely hated this girl. • - v. 

. - ' * You would have seen it if you had done your dusting more * 
conscientiously/ I said severely. And I meant it to sting, by 
. Jove I ^ ^ , J 

‘If is not a parlourmaid’s place to dust the drawing-room/ ' . 
she sniffed haughtily. - > 

‘Ko/ I said bitterly. ‘It seems to be a parlourmaid’s place. . 
to lurk about and hang about and - er - waste her time fooling . : 
about in the garden with policemen who ought to be busy^- * 
about their duties elsewhere.’ 

‘It’s a parlourmaid’s place to open the front door to V 
visitors. Them that don’t come in through windows.’ . ^ . 

I perceived that I was getting the loser’s end of the thing. I ; 
tried to be conciliatory, 

‘My dear old parlourmaid/ I said, ‘don’t let us descend to - 
vulgar wrangling. All Fm driving at is that there is a photo- • 
graph of me in the drawing-room, cared for and dusted by . 
whom I know not; and this photograph will, I think, prove ', 
to you that I am an old friend of the family. I fancy so, 
officer?’ 

‘If it’s there/ said the man in a grudging way. 

‘Oh, it’s there all right. On, yes, it’s there,’ ' ’ ~ ‘ 

‘Well, we’ii go to the drawing-room and see.’ 

‘Spoken like a man, my dear old policeman/ I said. ’ . v' 

The drawing-room was on the first floor, and the photo- ' 
graph was on the table by the fireplace. Only, if you under? ^ 
stand me, it wasn’t. What I mean is there was the fireplace, and . 
there was the table by the fireplace, but, by Jove, not a sign of 
any photograph of me whatsoever. A photograph of BingO,' . 
yes, A photograph of Bingo’s uncle. Lord Bittlesham,- right., 

A photograph of Mrs Bingo, three-quarter face, with a tender ’ s 
smile on her Hps, all present and correct. But of anything - 
resembling Bertram Wooster, not a trace. 

‘Ho 1 ’ said the policeman. ; 
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‘But, dash it, it -was Aetc the night before last.’ 

‘Ho!’ he said again. ‘Ho! Hoi’ As if he were starting a 
^rietking'chorus in a comic opera, confound him. 

Then I got what amounted to tlie brain-wave of a lifetime. 
‘Who d^ts these things?’ I said, turning on the parlour- 

laid. 

don’t.’ * 

‘I didn’t say you did, I said who did,’ 

*Maty. The housemaid, of course/ 

'Exactly. As I suspected. As I foresaw. Mary, officer, is 
lotoriously the worst smasher in London. There have been 
lomplaints about her on all sides. You sec what has happened? 
rhe wretched girl has broken the glass of my photograph and, 
lot being willing to come forward and admit it in an honest, 
nanly way, has taken the thing off and concealed it some-* 
sphere.’ 

‘Hoi’ said the policeman, still working through the 
3tinking*choius. 

^Well, ask her. Go down and ask her/ 

'You go down and ask her/ said the policeman to the 
parlourmaid. ‘If it’s going to make him any happier/ 

The parlourmaid left the room, casting a pestilential 
glance at me over her shoulder as she went. I’m not sure she 
didn’t say ‘Ho!' too. And then there was a bit of a lull. The 
policeman took up a position with a large beefy back 
against the door, and I wandered to and fro and hither and 
yonder. 

^What are you plajing at?’ demanded the policeman. 

Just looking round. They may have moved the thing/ 

‘Hoi’ ^ 


And thea there was another bit of a lull. And suddenlv I 


-duuiaci Dll or a iuii. And suddenly 1 

ound myself by the window, and, by Jove, it was six inches 

opm at the bottom. And the world heyo.nd looked so bnVht 
and suntw t j i ^ 


* Luu vvuuu u^Yuna looKCC SO nrirnt 

^ md _ «, I don't claim that I am a pardculatk 

'Ootsal°f'‘ii^“ °”o something tacmed to o.'Wsi)cr 
Outside for Bertram!’ I slid my fingers nor.chal.intiv und*r 

sash. 8.« a hefty heave, a»d the eame. Aod ih-^reit 
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r . *If there' is* said the policeman, 

never seen it,' said the parlourmaid, \ . • , . \ 
/'t absolutely hated this girl. * 

^ . ‘You would have seen it if you had done your dusting mdj 
. conscientiously,' I said severely. And I meant it to sting, h 
• Jbvei - ’ ^ 

' . . : ‘If is not a parlourmaid's place to dust the drawing-ropm 
; . 'she sniffed haughtily. ‘ • 

/ ‘No/ I said bitterly. ‘It seems to be a parlourmaid's pkc 
■ to lurk about and hang about and - er - waste her time fooUn 
. . about in the garden with policemen who ought to .be bus 
\ about their duties elsewhere.' : 

‘It's a parlourmaid's place to open the front door\t 
visitors. Them that don't come in through windows.' \ 

I perceived that I was getting the loser's end of the thing, 
tried to be conciliatory. ' ' . ^ 

‘My dear old parlourmaid/ I said, ‘don't let us descend t 
vulgar wrangling. All I’m driving at is that there is a photo 
graph of me in the drawing-room, cared for and dusted b 
whom I know not; and this photograph will, I think,' proy 
to you that I am an old friend of the family. I fancy so 
officer?' 

‘If it's there,' said the man in a grudging way, ' ' 

‘Oh, it's there all right. On, yes, it's there.' ' v . 

‘Well, we'll go to the drawing-room and see/ ' \ ‘ 

‘Spoken like a man, my dear old policeman,' I said. 


The drawing-room was on the first floor, and the photo 
graph was on tiie table by the fireplace. Only, if you under- 
stand me, it ^wasn't. What I mean is there was the fireplace, anc 
there was the table by the fireplace, but, by Jove, not a sign ol 
any photograph of me whatsoever. A photograph of Bingoi 
yes, A photograph of Bingo's uncle, Lord Bittlcsham, right- 
A photograph of Mrs Bingo, three-quarter face, with a tendei 
smile on her lips, all present and correct. But of anything 
resembling Bertram Wooster, not a trace. 

‘HoT said the policeman. 
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‘But, dash it, it was there the night before last/ 

‘Ho!’ he said again, ‘Ho! Hoi’ As if he were starting a 
drinking-chorus In a comic opera, confound him. 

Then I got what amounted to the brain-wave of a lifetime, 
‘Who dusts these things?’ I said, turning on the parlour- 
maid. 

H don’t/ 

T didn’t say you did, I said who did/ 

‘Mary. The housemaid, of course/ 

‘Exactly. As I suspected. As I foresaw. Mary, officer, is 
notoriously the worst smasher in London. There have been 
complaints about her on ail sides. You see what has happened? 
The wretched girl has broken the glass of my photograph and, 
not being willing to come forward and admit it in an honest, 
manly way, has taken the thing off and concealed it some- 
where.’ 

‘Ho!’ said the policeman, still working through the 
drinking-chorus. 

‘Well, ask her. Go down and ask her.’ 

‘You go down and ask her/ said the policeman to the 
parlourmaid. ‘If it’s going to make him any happier/ 

The parlourmaid left the room, casting a pestilential 
glance at me over her shoulder as she went, rm not sure she 
didn’t say ‘Hoi’ too. And then there was a bit of a lull. The 
policeman took up a position with a large be^ back 
against the door, and I wandered to and fro and hither and 


yonder. 

‘What are you pla3ting at?’ demanded the policeman. ^ 
‘Just lookL^ round. They may have moved the thing/ 


And then there was another bit of a lull. And suddenly 
found myself by the window, and, b 
open at the bottom. And the world 
and sunny and — Well, I don’t claim 
^ift thinker, but once more some! 

•‘Outside for Bertram!’ I slid my fin 
the sash, gave a hefty heave, and up 
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moment I was in a latird bnsh>'fecling like the cross ’■whi< 
marks the spot where the accident occurred. 

•• ’ A large red face appeared in the window, I got up ar 
skipped lightly to' the gate. . . 

"‘HiP shouted the policeman* 

‘ ’^Hor i replied, and went forth, moving well. . . . 

. "This/ I said to myself, as I hailed a passing cab and $a 
back on the cushions, *is the last time I try to do anything i 
young BingoP 

These sentiments I expressed in no guarded towage 
Jeeves when I was back in the old fiat wdth my feet on i 
mantelpiece, pushing down a soothing whisky-and. 

"Never again, Jeevesi^ I said. "Never againP^ 

"Well, sir 

"No, never againl* 

"Weil, sir 

"What do you mean, ""Well, sir”? What are you driyj 
at?^ : 

‘Well, sir, Mr Little is an extremely persistent you 
gentleman, and yours, if I may say so, sir, is a yielding 5 
obliging nature 

"You don’t think that young Bingo would have the ] 
mortal rind to try to get me into some other foul enteipfis 

"I should say ^at it was more than probable, sir*’ . 

I removed the dogs swiftly from the mantelpiece, r 
jumped up, all of a twitter* 

"Jeeves, what would you advise?’ 

"Weil, sir, I think a little change of scene would be jud 
ous.’ 

"Doabolt?^ 

"Precisely, sit. If I might suggest it, sir, why not chaJ 
your mind and join Mr George Travers at Harrogate?’. 

"Oh, I say, Jeeves!’ 

"You would be out of what I might describe as tlie dan 
*one there, sir.’ 

"Perhaps you’re right, Jeeves,’ I said thoughtfully. 
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possibly you’re right. How far is Harrogate from London?’ 
^Two hundred and six miles, sir/ 

*Yes, I think you’re right. Is there a train this afternoon?’ 
^Yes, sir. You could catch it quite easily/ 

‘AH right, then. Bung a few necessaries in a bag/ 

‘I have already done so, six/ 

‘Hoi’ I said. 

It’s a rummy thing, but when you come down to it Jeeves 
is always right. He bad tried to cheer me up at the station by 
saying that. I would not find Harrogate unpleasant, and, by 
Jove, he was perfectly correct. What I had overlooked, when 
examining the project, was the fact that I should be in the 
middle of a bevy of blokes who were taking the cure and I 
shouldn’t be taking it myself. You’ve no notion what a dashed 
cosy, satisfying feeling that gives a fellow. 

I mean to say, there was old Uncle George, for instance. 
The medicine-man, having given him the once-over, had 
ordered him to abstain from all alcoholic liquids, and in 
addition to tool down the bill to the Royal Pump-Room each 
morning at eight-thirty and imbibe twelve ounces of warm 
crescent saline and magnesia. It doesn’t sound much, put that 
way, but I gather from contemporary accounts that it’s 
practically equivalent to getting outside a couple of little old 
last year’s eggs beaten up in sea-water. And the thought of 
Uncle George, who had oppressed me sorely in my childhood, 
sucking down that stuff and having to hop out of bed at 
eight-ffieen to do so was extremely grateful and comforting 
of a morning. 

At four in the afternoon he would toddle down fhe hill 
again and repeat the process, and at night we would dine 
together and I would loll back in my chair, sipping my wine, 
^d listen to him telling me what the stuff had tasted like. In 
Uiaay ways the ideal existence. 

I generally managed to fit it in with my engagements to go 
down and watch him tackle his afternoon dose, for we 
boosters are as fond of a laugh as anyone. And it was while I 
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joaoinehtl :was in a laurel bush, feeling like, the cross 
' ^.niarks the spot where the accident occurred. ■ ' , ;•* > •. 

■ : , A ' large red- face appeared in the window. I got^ up and 

. • skipped lightly to. the gate. ^ . 

y. < Hi 1’ shouted the policeman. ' . 

■ ‘Hoi’ I replied, and went forth, moving well. ' ' ' . 

: /This/ I said to myself, as I hailed a passing cab and sank' 

' : - back on the cushions, ‘is the last time I try to do anything for; 

/ .. young BingoT / . 

These sentiments I expressed in no guarded language to. « 
, - Jeeves when I was back in the old flat with my feet , on the , 
mantelpiece, pushing down a soothing whisky-and. ' ' *; 

‘Never again, i said. ‘Never agsinP . / ' V 

; ‘WeU,sir-" ' • - : 

‘No, never againl’ ^ : 

‘WeU,sir-’ 

'What do you mean, '‘Well, sir”? What are you driving 
at?^ ■ ; 

‘Well, sir, Mr little is an extremely persistent young . 
gentleman, and yours, if I may say so, sir, is a yielding and 
obliging nature 

‘You don't think that young Bingo would have the im- 
mortal rind to try to get me into some other foul enterprise?^ * 

‘I should say that it was more than probable, sir/ 

I removed the dogs swiftly from the mantelpiece, and 
jumped up, all of a twitter. 

'Jeeves, what would you advise?' 

‘Well, sir, 1 think a little change of scene would be judici- 
ous/ 

'Do a bolt?' 

'Precisely, sir. J£ I might suggest it, sit, why not change, 
your mind and join Mr George Travers at Harrogate?' 

‘Oh, I say, Jeeves 1’ 

‘You would be out of what I might describe as the danger 
zone there, sit.' 

‘Perhaps you're right, Jeeves/ I smd thoughtfully. ‘Yes, 
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^ possibly you’re right. How far is Harrogate from London?’ 

f ‘Two hundred and six miles, sir.’ 

i .‘Yes, I you’re right. Is there a train this afternoon?’ 

I ■ ‘Yes, sir. You could catch it quite easily.’ 

V ‘All right, then. Bung a few necessaries in a bag.’ 
i ‘I have already done so, sir.’ 

‘Hoi’ I said. 

y It’s a rummy thing, but when you come down to it Jeeves 
■ is always right. He had tried to cheer me up at the station by 
I . sapng that I would not find Harrogate unpleasant, and, by 
! Jove, he was perfectly correct. What I had overlooked, when 
I' examining the project, was the fact tliat I should be in the 
f middle of a bevy of blokes who were taking the cure and I 
f shouldn’t be talung it myseE Y ou’vc no notion what a dashed 
I cosy, satisfying feeling Aat gives a fellovv. 

[ I mean to say, there wms old Uncle George, for instance. 

I The medicine-man, having given him the oncc-ovcr, had 
ordered him to abstain from all alcoholic liquids, and in 
, addition to tool down the hill to the Roy.il Pump-Room aach 
morning at eight-thirty and imbibe tw'clvc ounces of warm 
crescent saline and magnesia. It doesn’t sound much, put that 
way, bat I gather from contemporary accounts that it’s 
practically equivalent to getting outside a couple of little old 
last year’s eggs beaten up in sca-watcr. And die thought of 
Uncle George, who had oppressed me sorely in my childhood, 
sucking down that stuff and having to hop out of bed at 
eight-fifteen to do so was extremely grateful and comforting 
of a morning. 

At four in the afternoon he would toddle down the hill 
again and repeat the process, and at night we would dine 
together and I would loll back in my chair, sipping my wine, 
2nd listen to him telling me w'hat the stuff had tasted like. In 
tnany ways the ideal existence. 

I generally managed to fit it in with my engagements to go 

own and watch him taeWe his afternoon dose, for wc 

oosters are as fond of a laugh as anyone. And it was while I 
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^joying Ac performance in the middle' of. the -second. 
week that ! heard my name spoken. And there was Avmt . / - 
Dahlia.' . ' ^ 

' ‘Hallo!’ i said. ‘What are you doing here?’ • 

H came down yesterday with Tom/ / 

‘Is Tom taking the cure?’ asked Uncle George, looking up' * 
hopefully from the hell-brew. ■ - : ' 

‘Yes.’ 

; ‘Are you taking the cure?’ /• .x 

‘Yes/ ' 

‘Ah!’ said Uncle George, looking happier than I had seen :• 
him for days. He swallowed the last drops, and then, the’ ’ . 
programme calling for a brisk walk before his massage, left us. v ' 
‘I shouldn’t have thought you would have been able to . 
get away from the paper/ 1 said, ‘I say/ 1 went on, struck by a : 
pleasing idea. ‘It hasn’t bust up, has it?’ ■ '/ 

‘Bust up? I should say not. A pal of mine is looking after it , 
for me while Fm here. It’s right on its feet now. Tom has ' 
given me a couple of thousand and says there’s more if I : 
want it, and IVe been able to buy the serial rights of Lady .■ 
Bablockhythe’s Fraff/s Kecolkciions of a Long IJfe. The hot- • . ‘ 
test stuff, Bertie. Certain to double the circulation and send 
half the best-known people in London into hysterics for. a / : 
year/ ‘ 

‘OhF I said. ‘Then you’re pretty well fixed, what? I mean,’ y 
what with the Frank Recollections and that article of Mrs / ' ' 
LittlcV 

Aunt Dahlia was drinking something that smelled like a ' 

* leak in the gas-pipe, and I thought for a moment that it was ' 
that that made her twist up her face. But I was wrong, 

‘Don’t mention that woman to me, BertieF she said, ‘One • 
of the worst.’ . ; 

‘But I thought you were rather pally/ 

‘No longer. Will you credit it that she positively refuses to 
let me have that article 
‘What!’ 

purely and simply on account of some fancied grievance . 
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she thinks she has against me because her cook left he 
came to me.’ ^ 

I couldn’t follow this at all. 


‘Anatole left her?’ I said. ‘But what about the parlour- 
maid?’ ^ 

‘Pull yourself together, Bertie. You’re babbling. What do 
you mean?’ 

*Why, I imderstood 

‘ril bet you never understood anything in your life,’ She 
laid down her empty glass. 'Well, that’s done!’ she said with 
relief. 'Thank goodness, I’ll be able to watch Tom drinking 
his in a few minutes. It’s the only thing that enables me to 
bear up. Poor old chap, he does hate it sol But! cheer him by 
telling him it’s going to put him in shape for Anatole’s cook- 
ing. And that, Bertie, is something worth going into training 
for. A master of his art, that man. Sometimes I’m not 
altogether surprised that Mrs Litde made such a fuss when he 
went. But, really, you know, she ought not to mix sentiment 
with business. She has no right to refuse to let me have that 
article just because of a private difference. Well, she joUy well 
can’t use it an)nvherc else, because it was my idea and I have - 
witnesses to prove it. If she tries to sell it to another paper, 
rU sue her. And, talldng of sewers, it’s high time Tom was 
here to drink his sulphur-water.’ 

'But look here 


‘Oh, by the way, Bertie,’ said Aunt Dahlia, 'I withdraw any 
harsh expressions I may have used about your man Jeeves. A 
most capable feller 1 ’ 

‘Jeeves?’ 

‘Yes; he attended to the negotiations. And very well he 
didit, too. And he hasn’t lost by it, you can bet I saw to Aat. 

I’m gratefol to him. Why, if Tom gives up a couple of thou- 
sand now, practically without a murmur, the imagin^on . 
teels at \?hat he’ll do -svith Anatole cooking regnJariy foi Jum. 


He’ll be signing cheques in his sleep. ■ ^ 

Igotup. Aunt Dahlia pleaded with me 
^itch Unde Tom in action, claiming it to be a sight 
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sbouM miss, but I couldn’t wait. I rushed up the hill, a 
fereweli'note for Uncle George, and'caught the nest train for , 
Ix)n(ioh./ ' 

.‘Jeeves/ 1 said, when I had washed off the stains of travd, 
‘tell me frankly all about it. Be as frank as Lady Bablock- 
hjtheZ " , 

‘Sir?^ * / 

. ‘Never mind, if youVe not heard of her. Tell me how jovl 
worked this binge. The last I heard was that Anatole loved 
that parlourmaid - goodness knows why! - so much -that he 
refused to leave her. Well, then?^ ' ' , 

‘I was somewhat baffled for a while, I must confess, sir; 
Then I was materially assisted by a fortunate discovery/ , 
‘What was that?^ 

‘I chanced to be chatting with Mrs Travers’s housemaid, dr, 
and, remembering that Mrs Little was anxious to obtain' a 
domestic of that description, I asked her if she would consent 
to leave Mrs Travers and go at an advanced wage to Mrs 
Little. To this she assented, and I saw Mrs Little and arranged 
the matter.’ 

‘Well? What was the fortunate discovery?’ ' . . \ 

‘That the girl, in a previous situation some little rime back, 
had been a colleague of Anatole, sir. And Anatole, as is the too 
frequent practice of these Frenchmen, had made love to her. 
In fact, they W’ere, so I understand it, sir, formally affianced 
until Anatole disappeared one morning, leaving no address,, 
and passed out of ffle poor girl’s life. You will readily appreci- 
ate ffiat this discovery simplified matters considerably. The 
girl no longer had any affection for Anatole, but the prospect 
of being under the same roof with young persons, both 
of w’hom he had led to assume 
‘Great Scottl Yes, I seel It was rather like putting in a ferret 
to start a rabbit/ 

‘The principle was much the same, sir. Anatole was out of 
the house and in Mrs Travers’s ser\dce within half an hour of 
the receipt of the information that the young person was 
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about to active. A volatile nian» sir. Like so nviny of thc-se 

Frenchmen/ ^ ^ ^ 

'Jeeves/ I said, 'this is genius of n high order/ 

'It is very good of you to say so, sir/ 

'What did Mr Little say about it?' 

'He appeared gratified, sir/ 

: 'To go into sordid figures, did he 
'Yes, sir. Twenty pounds. Having been fortunate in liis 
selections at Hurst Park on tlic previous Saturday/ 

‘My aunt told me that she 

'Yes, sir. Most generous. Twentj’-five pounds/ 

'Good Lord, Jeeves! You've been coining tlie striff!' 

' /I have added appreciably to my savings, yes, sir. Mrs Little 
was good enough to present me tvith ten pounds for finding 
her such a satisfactory" housemaid. And dicn there was Ivlr 
Travers 

‘ ‘Unde Thomas?' 

.'Yes, sir. He also behaved most handsomclj", quite inde- 
pendently of Mrs Travers. Another twenty-five pounds. And 
hlr George Travers 

‘Don't tell me that Uncle George gave you something, too! 
-What on earth for?' 

‘Well, really, sir, I do not quite understand myself. But I 
received a cheque for ten pounds from him. He seemed to be 
under the impression that 1 had been in some way responsible 
for your joining him at Harrogate, sir/ 

I gaped at the fellow. 

everybody seems to be doing it/ 1 said, 'so I suppose 
I had better make the thing unanimous. Here's a fiver/ 

^Why, thank you, sir. This is extremely 

It v-on t seem much compared wdih these vast sums you've 
been acquiring,' 

'Oh, I assure you, sir/ 

. ‘And I don’t know why I’m giving it to you.’ 

No, sir.’ 

* Still, there it is.' 

‘Thank you very much, sir.’ 
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' I'gOtUp, ’ . 

‘ . *It’s pretty late/ 1 said, ‘but I think FU dress and go out and 
have a bite somev/here. I feel like having a whirl of some 
kind after- two weeks at Harrogate/ . 

. ‘Yes, sir, 1 will unpack your clothes/ 

‘Oh, Jeeves/ I said, ‘did Peabody and Simms send those 
soft silk shirts?^ 

* Yes, sir, I sent them back,* \ ^ 

‘Sent them backl* ^ 

‘Yes, sir/ 

I eyed him for a moment But I mean to say, I mean, what’s 
the use?* 

‘Oh, all right,* I said, ‘Then lay out one of the gents* stiff- 
bosomed/ 

‘Very good, sir,* said Jeeves. 



BERTIE CK-'.MC?- 


’/IND 


:::-5 


■has happened so Kec;cer.Ea in toe p-nsi fe-rjo.-. n 
Hows starting in tzj procs^s^cr. c — v.' ^ * 

■advice, that I have touna it Cvnvcr.:cr* n*' v ^ - 

stem into a brief formula* "Resource ur.c s. ert -* tr. v 
otto. Tact, of course, has always been vrm r: e a r- ' 
hile as for resource, I think I nuy say :n:t I Mve ' 

)ntrived to show a certain mocioim c: v/r.at I rvg 
:esse in handling those little ccr.frcts^ri^j which ir.cvittl . 
om time to time in the daily life of a gentlcmar/s t> 
mtleman. I am reminded, bv wav of an in^tarcr, n-l i:w 
pisode of the School for Young Ladies near Brighton -- .^n 
fair which, I think, may be said to have comr.icnccd ore 
rening at the moment vehen I brought Mr VC'ooftcr 
hisky and siphon and he addressed me with sue!) rcmar5:;'^h!e 
etolance. 

Not a little moody Mr Wooster had been for some days -- 
tr from bis usual bright self. This I had attributed to tlic 
latural reaction from a slight attack of iniiucnr.a from \vhich 
ichad been suffering; and, of course, took no notice, merely 
ierforming my duties as usual, until on the evening of which ! 
peak he e^bited this remarkable petulance Vihcn 1 brmntht 
um his whisky and siphon. 

Oh, ^h it, JeevesP he said, manifestly oververought. *l 
it on another table for a chanre; 

ouP’lsaid, 

_ ‘Every night, dash it all,’ proceeded Mr Wooster moro-l- 
you come m at exactly the same old time vitlt the *amr. IQ 

% bauj?^ of Jt that makes it all seem ro ffipjit- 

Iconfessthathissvordsfilledmevvithaccrtairtappreh 


ion. 
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I had heard gentlemen in whose employment I have been 
speak in very much tlie 'same way before, and it had almost 
invariably meant that they were contemplating matri- 
mony« It disturbed me, therefore, I am free to admit, when Mr , 
Wooster addressed me in this fashion; I had no desire to sever 
a connexion so pleasant in every respect as his and niinc had 
.been, and my experience is that when the wife comes in at 
the front door tlic valet of bachelor days goes out at the 
back. 

‘It’s not your fault, of course,’ went on Mr Wooster, regain- > ' 
ing a certain degree of composure. ‘I’m not blaming you. But, 
by Jove, I mean, you must acknowledge - 1 mean to say, Tve \ 
been thinking pretty deeply these last few days, Jeeves, and 
I’ve come to the conclusion mine is an empty life. I’m lonely, , 
Jeeves.’ 

‘You have a great many friends, sir.’ 

‘What’s the good of friends?’ 

‘Emerson/ I reminded him, ‘says a friend may well be . 
reckoned the masterpiece of Nature, sir/ 

‘ Well, you can tell Emerson from me next time you see him 
that he’s an ass/ 

‘Very good, sir/ 

‘What I want ~ Jeeves, have you seen that play called 
I-for get-its-dashed-namc? ’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘It’s on at the What-d’you-cail-it. I went last night. The 
hero’s a chap who’s buzzing along, you know, quite merry and , 
bright, and suddenly a kid turns up and says she’s his 
daughter. Left over from act one, you know -- absolutely the 
first he’d heard of it. Well, of course, there’s a bit of a fuss and 
they say to him “What-ho?” and he says, “Well, what about 
it?” and they say, “Well, jvbat about it?” and he says, “Oh, 
aU right, then, if that’s the way you feel I” and he tak^ the 
kid and goes off with her out. into the world together, you 
know. Well, what I’m driving at, Jeeves, is that I envied that , 
chappie. Most awfully jolly little girl, you know, clinging to 
him trustingly and what-not Something to look after, if you 
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know what I mean, Jeeves, I wish I had a daughter. I wonder 
what the procedure is 

* Marriage is, I believe, considered the preliminary step, sir/ 

' "No, I mean about adopting a kid. You can adopt kids, you 
know, Jeeves. But what I want to know is how you start 
about it,’ . . 

"The process, I should imagine, would be highly com- 
plicated and laborious, sir. It would cut into your spate time.’ 

"Well, I’ll teU you what I could do, then. My sister will be 
back from India next week with her three little girls. I’ll give 
up this flat and take a house and have them all to live with me. 
By Jove, Jeeves, I think that’s rather a scheme, what? Prattle 
of childish voices, eh? Little feet pattering hither and thither, 
yes?’ 

I concealed my perturbation, but the effort to preserve my 
sang-froid tested my powers to the utmost. The course of 
action outlined by Mr Wooster meant the finish of our cosy 
bachelor establishment if it came into being as a practical 
proposition; and no doubt some men in my place would at this 
juncture have voiced their disapproval. I avoided this 
blunder. 

"If you will pardon my saying so, sir,’ I suggested, "I think 
you are not quite yourself after your influenza. If I might 
express the opinion, what you require is a few days by the sea. 
Brighton is vcxy handy, sir.^ 

^Are you suggesting that I’m talking through my hat? 

*By no means, sir. I merely advocate a short stay at Brighton 
as a physical recuperative.’ 

Mr Wooster considered. 

■ . ‘Well, I’m not sure you’re not right,’ he said at length. I 
am feeling more or less of an onion. You nug t s ove a 
few things in a suitcase and drive me down in e car o- 
morrow.’ 

‘Ver)^ good, sir.’ ^ . , . , - ^ — 

, ‘And w^hen we get back LU be in t 
tackle this pattering-feet wheeze. 

. ‘Exactly, six.’ 
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Well, Jt was a respite, and I welcomed it. But 1 began to^ see. 
that a crisis had arisen which would require adroit handling. 
Rarely had I . observed Mr Wooster more set on a- thing, ; 
Indeed,! could recall no such exhibition of determinatioa on 
his part since the time when he had insisted, against my fr^fc .. 

' disapproval, on wearing purple socks. However, I had coped ; 
successfully with that outbreak, and I was by no means un- ' 
sanguine that 1 should eventually be able to bring the present ^ 
affair to a happy issue. Employers arc like horses. They' 
require managing. Some gentlemen's personal gentlemen have . 
the knack of managing them, some have not. I, I am happy to , 
say, have no cause for complaint. 

For myself, I found our stay at Brighton highly enjoyable,, /. 
and should have been willing to extend it, but Mr Wooster, • \ 
still restless, wearied of the place by the end of tv^o days, and . ' 
on the third afternoon he instructed me to pack up and bring ' 
the car round to the hotel. We started back along the London ' 
road at about five on a fine summer's day, and had travelled 
perhaps two miles when I perceived in the road before us a ; 
young lady, gesticulating with no little animation. 1 applied ^ 
the brake and brought the vehicle to a standstill. 

‘What,' inquired Mr Wooster, waldng from a reverie, ‘is 
the big thought at the back of this, Jeeves?' 

T observed a young lady endeavouring to attract our ' 
attention with signals a little way down the road, sir,' I. 
explained. ‘She is now making her way towards us.’ 

Mr Wooster peered. 

T see her. I expect she wants a lift, Jeeves.’ 

‘That was the interpretation which I placed upon her ■ 
,actions, sir.’ , 

‘A jolly-looking kid,’ said Mr Wooster. T wonder, what 
she’s doing, biffing about the high road.’ 

She has the air to me, sir, of one who has been absenting 
herself without leave from her school, sir.’ 

‘Hallo-allo-allol’ said Mr Wooster, as the child reached us. 
‘Do you want a lift?’ 
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'Oil, I say, can yoii?’ said the chiki. v.-itij nrir'xti C'le-'.fv.fr. 
‘Where do you ivant to go? ’ 

‘There’s a turning to the left about n ni;!e Uri’r.rr r,;i. If 
you’JJ put me down tlicxc, HI wsll: t];e n-xi nf 'he v.v ; . J ?.! \\ 
thanks awfully. I’tc got a nai! i.u my shoe.’ 

She climbed in at die back. A rcd-n.airrd anung r'er7c.n 
a snub-nose and an extremely Luge grin. He: .-j.r. I r'.t.n.k; 

imap-ine.Vi'fiuIdbfsbrmmvrlvc. irr (Ir.-.'.-n *-■ »- 
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* Well, you a sp ortsman T observed the young person, 

ith considerable en&nsiasm. And she proceeded to kiss me- 
i connexion v^ith ’which I have only to say that I was sorry' 
had just been devouring some sticky species of sweetmeat* 
•* Jeeves, you’ve hit itP said Mr Wooster. "A sound, even 
uity, scheme. I say, I suppose I’d better know your nathe 
id all that, if Fm a fticnd of your father’s.’ ’ . 

^My name’s Peggy Mainwaring, thanks awfully,^; said' the. 
oung person. ‘And my father’s Professor Mainwaring. He’s 
Titten a lot of books. You’ll be expected to know Aat.’’ 
‘Author of the well-known series of philosophical treatises, 
r/ 1 ventured to interject. ‘They have a great vogue, though; 

‘ the young lady will pardon my saying so, many of the' 
rofessor’s opinions strike me personally as somewhat 
'npirical. Shall I drive on to the school, sir?’ 

‘Yes, carry on. I say, Jeeves, it’s a rummy thing. Do you 
now, I’ve never been inside a girls’ school in my life.’ 
‘Indeed, sit?’ ' * 

‘Ought to be a dashed interesting experience, . Jeeves,- • 
hat?’ 

‘1 fancy that you may find it so, sir,’ I said. ' 

We drove on a matter of half a mile down a lane, and,- 
irected by the young person, I turned in at the gates of a 
ouse of imposing dimensions, bringing the car to a halt at the 
:ont door. Mr Wooster and the child entered, and presently,a 
arlourmaid came out. 

‘You’re to take the cat round to the stables, please,’ she said. 
‘Ahl’ I said. ‘Then everything is satisfactory, eh? Where 
as Mr Wooster gone?’ 

‘Miss Peggy has taken him off to meet her friends. And cook 
lys she hopes you’ll step round to the kitchen later and have a 
xp of tea.’ 

‘Inform her that I shaU be delighted. Before I take the car 
) tile stables, would it be possible for me to have a word with 
liss Tomlinson?’ 

A moment later I was following her into the drawing- 
)6m. ^ ’ 
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Handsome but strong-minded - that was how I summed up 
Miss Tomlinson at first glance. In some ways she recalled to 
my mind Mr Wooster’s Aunt Agatha. She had the same pene- 
trating gaze and that indefinable air of being reluctant to stand 
any nonsense. 

"I fear I am possibly taking a liberty, madam/ 1 began, "but 
I am hoping that you will allow me to say a word with respect 
to my employer. 1 fancy I am correct in supposing that Mr 
Wooster did not tell you a great deal about himself?’ 

"He told me nothing about himself, except that he was a 
friend of Professor Mainwaring.’ 

"He did not inform you, then, that he was ihe Mr Wooster?’ 

" The Mr Wooster?’ 

"Bertram Wooster, madam/ 

I will say for Mr Wooster that, mentally negligible though 
he no doubt is, he has a name that suggests almost infinite 
possibilities. He sounds, if I may elucidate my meanbg, like 
Someone - especially if you have just been informed that he is 
an intimate friend of so eminent a man as Professor Main- 
waring. You might not, no doubt, be able to say offhand 
whether he was Bertam Wooster the novelist, or Bertram 
Wooster the founder of a new school of thought; but you 
would have an uneasy feeling that you were exposing your 
ignorance if you did not give the impression of familiarity 
with the name. Miss Tomlinson, as I had rather foreseen. 


nodded brightly. 

"Oh, Wooster! ’ she said. 

‘He is an extremely retiring gentleman, madam, and would 
be the last to suggest it himself, but, knowing him as I do, i 
am sure that he would take it as a graceful compliment if yon 
were to ask him to address the young ladies. He is an ezccUent 

very much obliged to you for suggesting it. w 

ask him to talk to the girls.^ . . ^ 

"And should he make a pretence throu^ 

not wishing-’ 
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.!^Itwuldbesiichalark,wouIdn’tit?’. 

. ‘Highly enjoyable, miss/ . \v\ ‘ 

\ ‘Well, I must be getting back* I want to get a front' seat/ . 

And she scampered-off*'An engaging child. Full. of spirits. ' . 

- She had hardly gone when there was an agitated noise,' and 
round the corner came Mr Wooster, Perturbed, Deeply ; 
so'. . ' ' ' • ' > 

‘Jeeves P , ■ - : 

‘Sk?^ ' / ' : 

‘Start the car I’ ‘ ' 

‘Sk?^ ■ / • ' 

‘FmofiFr ' V- /. 

‘Sk?’ 

Mr Wooster danced a few steps. • 

‘Don’t stand there saying “ sir ? ” I tell you Fm off.. Bally off J 
There’s not a moment to waste. The situation’s desperate; . : 
Dash it, Jeeves, do you know what’s happened? TheTomlin- 
son female has just sprung it on me that Fm expected to make , 
a speech to the girls! Got to stand up there in front of the : 
whole dashed collection and talk! I can just see myself! Get 
that car going, Jeeves, dash it all. A little speed, , a little ' 
speed!’ 

‘Impossible, I fear, sir. The car is out of order/ 

Mr Wooster gaped at me. Very glassiiy he gaped. 

‘Out of order!’ 

‘Yes, sk. Something is wrong. Trivial, perhaps, but ^ 
possibly a matter of some little time to repair.’ Mr Wooster, ' 
being one of those easy going young gentlemen who will drive 
a car but never take the trouble to study its mechanism, I felt . 
justified in becoming technical. ‘I think it is the differential ’ - 
gear, sk. Either that or the exhaust.’ • ’ ■ ' 

.1 am fond of Mr Wooster, and I admit I came very near to . ^ 
melting as I looked at his face. He was staring at me in a sort, 
of dumb despak that would have touched anybody. . . ‘ ; 

Then Im sunk! Or’ — a slight gleam of hope flickered, 
across his drawn features ^ ‘do you think 1 could sneak out • ' ' 
andlegitacross country, Jeeves?’ : 
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*Too late, I fear, sir/ I indicated with a slight gesture the 
approaching figure of Miss Tomlinson, who was advancing 
with a serene determination in his immediate rear. 

*Ah, there you are, Mr Wooster/ 

He smiled a sickly smile. 

* Yes ~ er - here I am P 

‘We are all waiting for you in the large schoolroom/ 

‘But I say, look here," said Mr Wooster, ‘I - 1 don’t know a 
bit what to talk about/ 

‘Why, anything, Mr Wooster. Anything that comes into 
your head. Be bright/ said Miss Tomlinson. ‘Bright and 
amusing." 

‘Oh, bright and amusing?" 

‘Possibly tell them a few entertaining stories. But, at the 
same time, do not neglect the graver note. Remember that 
my girls are on the threshold of life, and will be eager to hear 
something brave and helpful and stimulating - something 
which they can remember in after years. But, of course, you 
know the sort of thing, Mr Wooster. Come. The young 
people are waiting." 


I have spoken earlier of resource and the part it plays in the 
life of a gentleman’s personal gentleman. It is a quahty 
peculiarly necessary if one is to share in scenes not pnmari y 
designed for one’s co-operation. So much that is interesting m 
life goes on apart behind closed doors that your gen eman s 
gentleman, if he is not to remain hopelessly hehm t e 
of events, should exercise his wits in order to enable hmselt to 
be - if not a spectator - at least an auditor w en 
anything of interest tov/ard. I deprecate ^ . 

dignified the practice of listening at keyholes, ^ u ^ 
lowering myself to that, I have generally contrive 
way. 

In the present case it was simple. The large . 
situated on the ground floor, with commo c 
dows, which, as the weather was clement, 
throughout the proceedings. By stationing r 
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‘ItwouMbesuchalark.wouIdti'tit?' 

Highlyehjoyabie, miss/ . ^ 

Weli/Imust be getting back. 1 want to get a front seat. : 
f^nd she scampered off. An engaging child. Full of spirits.-; 
5hc had hardily gone when there was an agitated noise, and 
md the corner came Mr Wooster, Perturbed. Deeply \ 

'TeevesP 

'Sir?* ■ •; 

'Start the carl* \ '• <: 

'Sir?* . ■ 

'Fmoffr ' > -V 

'Sir?* ‘ ■ ■: ;; i V 

Mr Wooster danced a few steps. , ' ; ^ 

' Donk stand there saying “ sir? ’* I tell you Pm off. Bally, offl 
lere’s not a moment to waste. The situation’s despdtate. ; . 
ish it, Jeeves, do you know what’s happened? The Tomlin-' ; 
n female has just sprung k on me that I’m expected to make * 
jpeech to the girls! Got to stand up there in front of the. . 
lole dashed collection and talk! I can just sec myself! Get • 
It car going, Jeeves, dash it all. A little speed, a little 
sted!’ , \ 

Tmpossible,Ifear, sir.Thecatisoutof order.’ / 

Mr Wooster gaped at me. Very glassily he gaped. ' * 

'Out of order!’ . ^ 

'Yes, sit. Something is wrong. Trivial, perhaps, : but' ^ 
ssibly a matter of some little time to repair.’ Mr Wooster, ' 
ing one of those easy going young gentlemen who will drive 
:ar but never take the trouble to study its mechanism, I felt' 
Jtified in becoming technical. T think it is the differential 
ar, sir. Either that or the exhaust,’ - . ; . 

I am fond of Mr Wooster, and I admit I came very near to - 
siting as I looked at his face. He was staring at me in a sort ’* 
dumb despair that would have touched anybody. 

Then 1 m sunk! Or’ ~ a slight gleam of hope flickered , 
ross his drawn features — ^do you think I could sneak out 
d leg it across country, Jeeves ? ’ ' , / 
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' ‘Toalate, I fear, sir/ I indicated x/ixh ri slijl:! gesture 
approadiing figure of ^^i55 Tomlinson, v/no v.ms ^.dvAncing 
Fith a serene detenEination in his immediate rear. 

‘Ah, there vou are, Mr Wooster/ 

He smiled a sickly smile. 


' ‘YeS'Cr-hcrcIam!’ 

‘We are all waiting for you in the large schoolroom/ 

^ • ‘Butlsiy, look here,’ said Mr Wooster, ‘ I - I don’t knotv n 
bitwkat to talk about/ 

‘Why, anything, Mr Wooster. Anything that corner^ into 
yo\ 2 t head. Be bright,’ said Miss Tomlinron. ‘Bright and 
\ amusing/ 

‘On, brightand amusing?’ 

‘Possibly tell them n few entenmning stories. But, nt the 
same time, do not neglect the graver note. Remember that 
tay girls are on the threshold of life, and will he cagrer to hciir 
, something brave and helpful and stimulating somctldng 
^bichthey can remember in after years. But, of course, you 
bsow the sort of thing, Mr Wooster. Come. Tl^c young 
. psopk are waiting/ 


Jhave spoken earlier of resource and the part it plays in the 
c of a gentleman’s personal gcntlcm.nn. It is a quality 
peculiarly necessary if one is to share in scenes not primarily 
. for one’s coHOperation, So much that is interesting in 
^^goes on apart behind dosed doors that your gentleman’.^ 
gen^eman, if he is not to remain hopelessly behind the march 
^^events, should exercise his wits in order to enable himself to 
not a spectator - at least an auditor when there is 
toward. I deprecate as vulgar and un- 
gJU ed the praaice of listening at keyholes, but without 
^wetmg myself to that, I have generally contrived to find a 

It was simple. The large schoolroom was 
^ gtound floor, with commodious French win- 
^hich, as the weather 
^^^ghout the proceedings. 
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pillar on the porch or veranda which adjoined the rdoih, I was 
’enabled to see and hear all. It was an experience which I, 
.'should be sorry to have missed. Mr Wooster, I may say at 
once, indubitably excelled himself. . 1 

’ - Mr Wooster is a young gentleman widi practically every, 
desirable quality except one. I do not mean brains, for in ah 
employer brains are not desirable. The quality to which I - 
^ allude is hard to define, hut perhaps I might call it the of 
-dealing wdth the Unusual Situation. In the presence :of the " 
. Unusual, Mr Wooster is too prone to smile weakly and allow- 
his eyes to protrude. He lacks Presence. I have often wished 
that I had power to bestow upon him some of the savoirr-^ 
fain of a former employer of mine, Mr Montagu e-Todd, the 
well-known financier, now in the second year of his sentence,' 
I have known men call upon Mr Todd with the express inten-. 
tion of horsewhipping him and go away half an hour later . 
laughing heartily and smoking one of his cigars. To Mr Todd , 
it would have been child’s play to speak a few impromptu - 
words to a schoolroom full of young ladies; in fact, before he 
had finished, he would probably have induced them to invest , 
all their pocket-money in one of his numerous companies; but 
to Mr Wooster it was plainly an ordeal of the worst descrip- 
tion. He gave one look at the young ladies, who were all' , 
staring at him in an extremely unwinking manner, then 
blinked and started to pick feebly at his coat-sleeve. His 
aspect reminded me of that of a bashful young man who,' 
persuaded against his better judgement to go on the platform .. 
and assist a conjurer in his entertainment, suddenly discovejre- • 
that rabbits and hard-boiled eggs are being taken out of the ... 
top of his head, 

. 'Hie proceedings opened with a short but graceful speech- . 
of introduction from Miss Tomlinson, 

Girls, said Miss Tomlinson, ^some of you have already 
met Mr Wooster - Mr ^mrarn Wooster, and you all, I hope, ' 
know him by reputation.’ Here, I regret to say, Mr W^ooster ' 
gave a hideous, gurgling laugh and, catching Miss Tomlinson’s . 
eye, turned a bright scarlet. Miss Tomlinson resumed; ‘He 
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has very kindly consented to say a few words to you before 
he leaves, and I am sure that you will all give him your very 
earnest attention. Now, please.’ 

She gave a spacious gesture with her right hand as she said 
the last two words, and Mr Wooster, apparently under the 
impression that they were addressed to him, cleared his throat 
and began to speak. But it appeared that her remark was 
directed to the young ladies, and was in the nature of a cue or 
signal, for she had no sooner spoken to them than the whole 
school rose to its feet in a body and burst into a species of 
chant, of which I am glad to say I remember the words, 
though the tune eludes me. The words ran as follows: 

Many greetings to you 1 
Many greetings to youi 
Many greetings, dear stranger. 

Many greetings. 

Many greetings. 

Many greetings to you I 
Many greetings to you! 

To you! 

Gmsiderable latitude of choice was given to the singers in 
the matter of key, and there was little of what I might call 
co-operative effort. Each child went on till she had reached 
the end, then stopped and waited for the stragglers to come 
up. It was an unusual performance, and I, personally, found 
it extremely exhilarating. It seemed to smite Mr Wooster, 
however, like a blow. He recoiled a couple of steps and flung 
ujp an arm defensively. Then the uproar died away, and an 
air of expectancy fell upon the room. Miss Tomlinson directed 
a brightly authoritative gaze upon hir Wooster, and he 
blinked, gulped once or tvuce, and tottered fonvard. 

‘Well, you know he said. 

Then it seemed to strike him that this opening lacked the 
proper formal dignity. 

‘Ladies 

A silvery peal of laughter from the front row stopped him 
again. 
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;/ '’ *Girlsl^ said Miss Tomlinson: She spoke in a low, soft 
voice, but the effect was immediate. Perfect stillness instantly 
descended upon all' present l am bound to say that, briePas 
' my acquaintance ; with Miss Tomlinson had been, I could 
/ recallfew women I had admired mote. She had grip* " \ . 

I -fancy that Miss Tomlinson had gauged ISfr Woostet^s 
oratorical capabilities pretty correctly by this time, and had 
^come to ihc conclusion that little in the way of a stirring 
address was to he expected from him. ' . : ' 

‘Perhaps,^ she said, *as it is getting late, and he has not 
.■ very much time to spare, Mr Wooster will just give you some 
little word of advice which may be helpful to you in after-life, 
and then we will sing the school song and disperse to out 
evening lessons/ 

She looked at Mr Wooster* He passed a finger round^ the 
inside of his collar. • \ 

‘Advice? After-life? What ? Well, I don^t know 

‘Just some brief word of counsel, Mr Wooster/ said Miss 
Tomlinson firmly* 

‘Oh, well - Well, yes ~ Well It was painful to see 
Wooster’s brain endeavouring to work, ‘Well, I’ll tell you 
something that’s often done me a bit of good, and it’s a thing 
not many people know. My old Uncle Henry gave me the tip 
when I first came to London. “Never forget, my boy,’^ he 
said, “that, if you stand outside Romano’s in the Strand, you 
can see the clock on the wall of the Law Courts down' in 
Fleet Street. Most people who don’t know don’t believe it’s 
possible, because there are a couple of churches in the middle 
of the road, and you would think they would be in the way. 
But you can, and it’s worth knowing. You can win a lot bf 
money betting on k with fellows who haven’t found it out.” 
And, by Jove, he was perfectly right, and it’s a thing to 
' remember. Many a quid have I 

Miss Tomlinson gave a hard, dry cough, and he stopped in 
the middle of a sentence, 

‘Perhaps it will be better, Mr Wooster,’ she said, in a cold- 
even voice, ‘if you were to tell my girls some little story. 
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What you say is, qo doubt, extremely interesting, but perhaps 

a little-’ r, 

*Oh, ah, yes,’ said Mr Wooster. ‘Stor>'? Story? He 

appeared completely distraught, poor young gentleman. ‘I 
wonder if you’ve heard tlie one about tlie stockbroker and 

the chorus-girl?’ . _ 

‘We will now sing the school song,’ s.aid Miss Tomlinson, 

rising like an iceberg. 

I decided not to remain for the singing of the school song. 
It seemed probable to me that Mr Wooster would shortly 
be requiring the car, so I made my way back to the smblc- 
yard, tobe in readiness. 

' I had not long to wait. In a vciy’ few moments he appc.ircd, 
tottering. Mr Wooster’s is not one of those inscrutable faces 
which it is impossible to read. On the contrar)-, it is a limpid 
pool in which is mirrored each passing emotion. I could rc.ad 
it now like a book, and his first words were verj' much on 
the lines I had anticipated. 

‘Jeeves,’ he said hoanely, ‘is that damned c.ar mended yet?’ 
‘Just this moment, sir. I have been working on it assidu- 
ously.’ 

‘Then, for heaven’s sake, let’s go I’ 

‘But I understood that you were to address the 3 'oung 
ladies, sir.' 

‘Oh, I’ve done that!’ responded Mr Wooster, hlinlung 
twice with extraordinary rapidity, ‘Yes, I’ve done that.’ 

‘It was a success, I hope, sir?’ 

Oh, yes. Oh, yes. Most extaordinarily successful. Went 
like a breeze. But - er - 1 think I may as well be going. No 
use outstaying one’s welcome, what ? ’ 

‘Assuredly not, sir.’ 

Ihad climbed into my seat and was about to start the engine, 
when voices made themselves heard; and at the fust sound of 
teem Mr Wooster sprang with almost incredible nimblcncss 
mto the tonneau, and when I glanced round he wac on the 

floor covering himself with a rug. The last I saw of liim was 
a pleading eye* 


CARRY' ON, JEEVES . ■/ ' 

/Have you seeti Mr AVooster, my man • . 

. .Miss Tomlinson had entered the stable-yard, accqmpamed 
by a. lady of, I should say^i judging from her accent, -Frdndh - : 
origin, ' , 

^ No, madam/ ' . • ! ' A 

The French lady uttered some exclamation in her native 
tdn^e. ■ 

Ts anything v^rong, madam? ’I inquired, 

Miss Tomlinson in normal mood was, I should be disposed , 
to imagine, a lady who would not readily confide her troubles - 
to the ear of a gentleman’s gentleman, however sympatbfctic 
his aspect. That she did so now was sufiicient indication of . 
the depth to which she was stirred. ' / . 

*Ycs, there is! Mademoiselle has just found several of the : 
girls smoking cigarettes in the shrubby. When questioned, 
they stated that Mr Wooster had given them the horrid . 
things/ She turned. ‘He must be in the garden somewhere, . 
or in the house. I think the man is out of his senses. Come, 
mademoiselle r 

It must have been about a minute later that Mr Wooster • 
poked his head out of the rug like a tortoise. / 

‘Jeeves I’ 

"Sir?’ 

"Get a move on! Start her up! Get going and k^ep going!’ 

I applied my foot to the self-starter, ' : ' ’ • 

"It would perhaps be safest to drive carefully until we are ; 
out of the school grounds, sir,’ I said. "I might nin over one* 
of the young ladies, sir/ 

"Well, what’s the objection to that?’ demanded Mr Wooster ' 
with extraordinary bitterness , 

"Or even Miss Tomlinson, sir.’ 

"Don’t!’ said Mr Wooster wistfully. "You make my mouth 
water 1’ 

"Jeeves/ said Mr Wooster, when I brought him his wHisky 
and siphon one night about a week later, "this is dashed jolly.’ ■ 

" , "Sir?’ 
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*Jolly. Cosy and pleasant, you know. I mean, looking at- % 
the clock and wondering if you’re going to be late with the • . 
good old drinks, and then you coming in with the tray 
always on time, never a minute late, and shoving it down on 
the table and biffing off, and the next night coming in and 
shoving it down and biffing off, and the next night - 1 mean, 
gives you a sort of safe, restful feeling. Soothing! That’s the 
word. Soothing!’ 

^Yes, sir. Oh, by the way, sir 

‘Well?’ 

‘Have you succeeded in finding a suitable house yet, sit?’ 

‘House? What do you mean, house?’ 

‘I understood, sir, that it was your intention to give up the 
flat and' take a house of sufficient size to enable you to have 
your sister, Mrs Scholfield, and her three young ladies to live 
with you.’ 

Mr Wooster shuddered strongly, 

‘That’s off, Jeeves,’ he said. 

‘Very good, sit,’ I replied. 
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‘ ^Have you seen Mr Wooster, my man?^ ^ . 

'* Miss Tomlinson had entered the stable-yard, accompanied 
by a lady of, I should say, judging from her accent, French 
origin, ' > '• 

*No, madam/ ; ‘ . 

The French lady uttered some exclamation in her native 
tongue, 

‘Is anything wrong, madam? ^ I inquired. 

Miss Tomlinson in normal mood was, I should be disposed 
to imagine, a lady who would not readily confide her troubles : 
to the ear of a gentleman’s gentleman, however sympathetic - ^ 
his aspect. That she did so now was sufficient indication of , 
the depth to which she was stirred. ‘ ' 

‘Yes, there is I Mademoiselle has just found several of die . 
girls smoking cigarettes in the shrubbery. When questioned, i 
they stated that Ivlr Wooster had given them the horrid ,■ 
things.’ She turned. ‘He must be in the garden somewhere, • 
or in the house. I think the man is out of his senses. Come, 
mademoiselle!’ 

It must have been about a minute later that Mr Wooster * ' 
poked his head out of the rug like a tortoise, , 

‘Jeeves I’ ' ' -i 

‘Sir?’ •: 

‘Get a move on! Start her up! Get going and keep going!’ ; 

I applied my foot to the self-starter. ' ‘ ' 

‘It would perhaps be safest to drive carefully until we are ' ■ 
out of the school grounds, sir,’ I said. ‘I might run over one . 
of the young ladies, sir.’ 

‘Well, what’s the objection to that?’ demanded Mr Wooster 
with extraordinary bitterness. ' , ' 

‘ Or even Miss Tomlinson, sir/ 

^Don’t I ’ said Mr Wooster wistfully. ‘ You make my mouth 
water!’ 

‘Jeeves/ said Mr Wooster, when I brought him his whislqr . ' 

and siphon one night about a week later, ‘this is dashed jolly/ . 

' ‘Sir?’ , . 
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‘Jolly. Cosy and pleasant, you know. I mean, looking at' 
the clock and wondering if you^re going to be late with the 
good old drinks, and then you coming in with the tray 
always on time, never a minute late, and shoving it down on 
the table and biffing off, and the next night coming in and 
shoving it down and biffing off, and the next night - 1 mean, 
gives you a sort of safe, restful feeling. Soothing I That’s the 
word. Soothing I’ 

‘Yes, sir. Oh, by the way, sir 

‘Well?’ 

‘Have you succeeded in finding a suitable house yet, sir?’ 

‘ House? What do you mean, house? ’ 

‘I understood, sir, that it was your intention to give up the 
flat and' take a house of sufficient size to enable you to have 
your sister, Mrs Scholfield, and her three young ladies to live 
with you,’ 

Mr Wooster shuddered strongly. 

‘That’s off, Jeeves,’ he said. 

‘Very good, sir,’ I replied. 



